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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Report on Labor Conditions in Hawaii.’ 


vember (see Montuty Laspor Review, December, 1922, 

p. 253), at the request of the Governor of Hawaii, to investigate 
labor conditions in that Territory, reports that the labor supply at 
present in the islands meets the needs of the sugar and pineapple 
industries and the only apparent shortage of workers is in the rice 
industry, which is dependent upon Chinese laborers for cultivation, 
ete. 

After the strike on the sugar plantations in 1920 the resulting labor 
shortage was adjusted partially by reducing somewhat the area under 
cultivation, but mainly by importing over 10,000 Filipinos in 1921 
and 1922. In the judgment of the commission this immigration 
must be kept up for some years to meet the labor demand because of 
the temporary stay of the majority of field workers and the tendency 
of the Japanese to leave the more arduous labor of the sugar fields 
to go to the pineapple plantations and canneries, to building trades, 
domestic work, or to clerk in or to operate small stores, etc. 

The Japanese now control the Honolulu building trades and also 
the greater number of the small business places, as is shown by the 
following statement: 


i commission appointed by the Secretary of Labor last No- 


Japa- Amer- 
nese. ican. 
i CO ty eh tsb ve dée odes To odbdene obmieas pin 177 
Trade shops 
EE MUINNEED (MODI Toe oes oon) soo ck ia coldcccaccccccccocce GON 
Dairy products (men) 
Restaurants 
Taxi stands 
Theaters 


Noteé.—This condition of alien control is duplicated in all the towns on the other islands visited. 


The problem of a labor supply for the islands must be met in the 
future with greater consideration for the welfare of the Territory as a 
part of the United States and must be handled in such a way as 
“will prevent the possible domination of the industrial, commercial, 
social, or political life in the Territory by an alien race.” 

The commission recommends that the Redritery be given assurance 
that the Federal Department of Labor will cooperate in securing 
requisite labor, if possible “from other parts of the United States or 
its Territories.”’ 





1 Press release from the office of the Secretary of Labor, Jan. 25, 1923. 
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In case of an acute labor shortage which is not caused by a bony 
fide labor dispute, the Secretary of Labor shall present to the Unite 
States Congress ‘“‘the necessary evidence of such emergency” 4) 
request that the President ‘be empowered to authorize a tempor:ry 
importation of any alien labor in such limited number as will brii!«, 

‘any such acute emergency, with the understanding that such alicy 
labor will be returned to its home country as soon as the supply ca; 
be substituted by importation from the United States and its Ter- 
tories or at the discretion of the Secretary of Labor.” 

To carry out and safeguard this program, the Secretary of Lah»; 
should have a personal representative resident in Hawaii whose [1 
tions should be— 

(a) To keep the Secretary of Labor in touch with every phase of Hawaiian la 
problems and needs. 

_(b) To act as commissioner of conciliation to safeguard the interests of labor draw; 
from other parts of the United States and its Territories. 

(c) See that importation labor contracts are properly carried out. 

(d) Serve as a clearing house for the adjustment of any grievances arising in 0c 
tion or living conditions of such imported labor. 

(e) See to it that no emergency alien labor is paid a wage that will reduce the sta: 
of living conditions below the existing standard for the same occupation. 


The commission points out that “parental adoption” and 
bringing in of “picture brides”’ by the Japanese should not be per- 
mitted because such practices are contrary to the intention of {\) 
so-called “gentleman’s agreement’’ (the purpose of which was (. 
curtail the importation of common labor) and will result, if 10: 
stopped at once, in overwhelming the Territory with Japanese. 

he menace of alien domination from a military viewpoint can |) 
amply verified by records in Federal departments. 

e outstanding importance of the national defense of Hawaii |: 
stressed by the commission, which declares: ‘If the Territory is to 
remain American, the assured control of the political, industrial, 
commercial, social, and educational life of the islands must also |e 
American, and the sooner we wake up to a full appreciation of this 
imperative and immediate need the sooner we will make the people 0! 
the Hawaiian Jslands feel generally a greater sense of security «ani 
control of all that contributes to make continued living in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii worth while.” 

n conclusion, the commission recommends “in the interests o/ 
national defense and the welfare of American citizenship” in thie 
islands that the question of alien domination be at once referred to 
the United States Congress for the required remedial legislation. 
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Changes in Basis of Operation of Indiana Farms. 


RECENT survey made by the Department of Agriculture of 
farms in central Indiana reveals a rapid change from a casi- 
rent to a share basis of operation. A press release of thiat 

department, dated January 26, 1923, states that in Clinton County, 
for instance, which reported 87 farms worked on the cash-rent basis 
in 1920, this method has practically disappeared. In Boone County, 
which reported 340 cash-rented farms in 1920, there has been a (e- 
crease of 50 per cent in the number of farms operated in this manner. 
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Owing to the depression in agricultural prices during the past two 
years many tenants renting land on a cash basis not only have been 
unable to obtain sufficient return above current expenses to pay their 
rent even at reduced rates, but have lost their farming equipment and 
personal roperty as well in an effort to meet their financial obliga- 
tions. 1e landlords, on the other hand, after paying their expenses, 
such as taxes and repair bills, have also had an unsatisfactory return 
on their investment. 

Many men who purchased farms during the period of high land 
prices have been obliged to sacrifice their cash payments and return 
the farms to their owners. Some have saved the day by making 
arrangements for extensions of time and others by transferring their 
indebtedness to the Federal land banks or Federal farm loan asso- 
ciations. For the last three years land prices have been too erratic 
to furnish a reliable basis for data as to the probable level at which 
farm land values will become settled under present economic condi- 
tions. The period of low prices for both agricultural products and 
farm lands has been marked by increased tax rates. But, despite 
these unfavorable conditions, the department states that owing to a 
better corn crop and higher prices for both corn and hogs much of 
the discouragement of 18 months ago has disappeared and a more 
optimistic spirit prevails. 


New York State Industrial Conference, 1922. 
T' sixth annual industrial safety conference of New York State 


which was held at Buffalo November 21-23, 1922, under the 

auspices of the New York State Department of Labor is 
reported as “the most successful gathering of this kind that has ever 
been held.”’ ! 

The industrial commissioner of New York pointed out in his open- 
ing address the value of conferences of this Sarettin in “keeping up 
the morale of industry.’’ In reviewing the sources of industrial 
waste he placed the preventable industrial accident in the first rank 
and stated that the importance of safety can not be too strongly 
emphasized. In discussing the waste directly due to friction between 
employers and employees, he called attention to the fact that in New 
York State alone “in the past year’’ 131,028 employees were involved 
in strikes and lockouts which caused a wage loss of $11,836,950. 

Mr. W. D. Baldwin, chairman of the board of directors of the Otis 
Klevator Co., spoke on “ Forward steps in industry,” and urged the 
members of the conference to try to secure legislation for the pre- 
vention of strikes in New York State, suggesting “the creation of a 
panes of about 150 representative and conscientious business men 
rom which arbitration bodies of five or six men could be drawn to 
act on all industrial difficulties.”’ 

Among the speakers at the morning session of November 22 was 
Mr. L. W. Wallace, vice chairman and engineer of the National 
Committee on the Elimination of Industrial Waste, whose subject 
was “Wasteful industrial habits.’’ 


' New York. Industrial Commissioner. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, November, 1922, pp. 24-35. 
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At the afternoon session of November 22 one of the principal aq- 
dresses was made by Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., general manager of th. 
Associated General Contractors of America, Washington, D. C., hj. 
topic being, “Waste prevented by improved buildings, equipment. 
and processes.”” He said in part: 


Obviously, the improvement of construction methods is not merely engineering 
superintendence, and equipment, but involves a much broader and more ditficey); 
study of construction economics. Without the combination of these two things 
there is danger that the savings of efficiency may be dissipated in other channels, 
This the railroads have come to realize and are searching for engineers who can cop. 
bine their technique with a practical analysis of commercial and industrial expansion, 

It is not here intended in any sense to minimize the value of investigation anq 
improvement of construction methods—they are an important factor in the industry 
but it is intended to emphasize the fact that real economy and the lowering of ¢p. 
struction costs go far beyond the question of field efficiency. There is unquestionably 
the need for further improvement, and this improvement should be carried out in coop. 
eration between the men who have developed and are now developing equipmey; 
and the men who are using it in the field. That it will be, we have good reason tp 
believe. Their ingenuity, their ability, and their ambition, coupled with strenuous 
competition, are bringing evolution in the field of methods. and it will be surprising 
if their efforts do not outstrip improvement in the other two important fields of sea. 
sonal fluctuation and transportation. 

General Marshall stressed the well-known fact of the strenuous 
demand for railroad transportation service in September and October 
for the peak loads of the large majority of our industries, this conges. 
tion being followed two or three months later by an immense re 
duction in demand and a stupendous surplus of cars. He says 
“Tt-is not only unreasonable but it is economically unsound fo 
the railroads to maintain a supply of equipment that would fully 
take care of the peak loads of |ate summer.’’ The necessary capital 
investment for this would have to exceed greatly that require: | 
meet transportation needs if the various industries were in continuous 
operation. 

The prospective owners of construction should be shown the advantages of putting 
their a oe under way in a manner to make for continuity and should be educated 
out of their seasonal habits. The construction industry should actively cooperate 
with other industries in removing the waste of seasonal depression and distri!) 
their demands for transportation. We shall then, almost automatically, have a remed) 
for the transportation problem. From the findings of scientific investigations that 
have been made of this subject, it is safe to say that we shall be indulging in no flight 
of imagination to predict that when the construction industry, and other industries a 
well, have earnestly concentrated their efforts upon this subject, the cost of construc- 
tion and many commodities to the consumer will be materially decreased. [n ad- 
dition to this the standard of living of practically every citizen can be raise and 
probably 50 per cent of our industrial ailments removed. 

A detailed iy 2x on the welfare work of the New York Telephone 
Co. was made by Mr. John S. Kennedy. 

“Waste prevented by accounting systems” was discussed by \r. 
William R. Bassett, of Miller, Franklin, Bassett & Co., who declared 
that “there is no reason why every man in the country—laborer. 
skilled workman, and clerk—should not be able to have all the luxuries 
that are now available to the $150 a week man.” He indicated that 
this could be done by reducing the cost of goods by improved met): 
of production. 

r. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, by way 0! 
illustrating the efforts colleges are mame, Sap build up responsibility 
of character in their students, reported that in the institution over 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 3D 
which he presides one group of students was running a newspaper, 
another group had organized an electrical contracting company, and 
a third group had gone into building contracting on a small scale. 

“The utilization of the growing sense of the dignity of men is one 
of the great factors in curing industrial ills,” according to Mr. Arthur 
E. Pound, who spoke on “The iron man and the human.” 

Mr. Sherman Rogers, industrial correspondent of the Outlook, 
declared that “the big employer sells himself everywhere except 
where most needed—and that is to those who work for him.”’ 

Among the encouraging statistics submitted by Mr. David Van 
Schaack, director of the bureau of inspection of the Aetna Casualty 
Co., of Hartford, were the following: j 


ACCIDENT REDUCTION BY FOUR COMPANIES, 1920 AND 1921. 








1920 





| 
Establishment. | Average Average 
Frequency; Severity | number | Frequency Severity number 
rate. rate. | of em- rate. rate. | of em- 
ployees. : ployees. 


| | 








02 | 1, 126 | 19. 60 
gl | 2, 580 10. 07 
75 


Company No. 1 1. 
Company No. 2 24. 47 | 4. 
Company No. 3 35. 00 2. 
Company No. 4 58. 60 20. 


| 2,000 | 15. 00 
=ih 830 | 24. 70 
} i 


| 





The increasing reduction of insurance rates for individual concerns 
through experience rating Mr. Van Schaack considered as perhaps 
the most completely convincing proof that accidents can be pre- 
vented. 

In his discussion on “How industrial accidents are being pre- 
vented” Mr. Arthur H. Young, manager of industrial relations for 
the International Harvester Co., took up (1) the safeguarding of 
physical equipment, (2) plant organization, (3) statistics, (4) the edu- 
cational gerry within the shop, and (5) the educational program 
outside the shop. In the section on statistics he said: 

Federal, State, and civic governmental agencies, insurance, organized labor and 
engineering societies, as well as community safety councils and industrial safety 
engineers have so standardized their methods of recording data that we have to-day 
not only a complete historical record of accomplishments in accident prevention work, 
but more important still we can accurately analyze both physical and mental hazards 
and intelligently direct our efforts. 1 think it may safely be said that the forces ot 
“King Carelessness” are completely unmasked—their strength, their direction of 
attack, mobility, reinforcement eae and means of sustenance are fully known 
through the wealth of statistical data which is at the command of any interested person. 
Hours could be spent in recital of the good work of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Life and Casualty Insurance Bureaus, the National Safety Council, 
and committees of safety workers in securing dependable primary data and laborious 
analyses thereof. Such work is not spectacular and seldom is fair acknowledgment 
made to those who serve in such capacity of the fundamental value of their work. 


“Waste through preventable sickness” was the subject assigned to 
Mr. Harold A. Ley, of the Fred T. Ley Co., of Springfield, Mass., who 
stated that several years of experience had led him to the conclusion 
that the effective method of meeting the sickness problems in a plant 
was “a mutual benefit society in which the members are financially 
interested in the health of their fellow workers, and therefore are 
bent upon trying to do all that they can to improve the health of the 
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group.” He summed up the matter by the following question: ‘(,, 
you as employers afford to pay a sum which, combined with thie sy). 
scriptions of ue employees, will buy a sufficient amount of }y,\t) 
insurance and life insurance to interest them, and will such a pj,) 


? 


result in.so improving the condition of your employees as to rej». 
burse you through increased production for the money you hay, 
subscribed ?” 


Council of Industry of Manitoba.’ 
= pe Council of Industry for the Province of Manitoba, whic 


was appointed in April, 1920, is composed of two member 

nominated by the Employers’ Association of Manitoba, ty, 
members nominated by the Trades and Labor Council, and a hyip. 
man appointed by the Provincial Government, which also appointe( 
the four members of the council. 

The distinctive features of this agency for the preservation 9 
industrial peace are: 

1. It is “a plain man’s court” where the parties get together ty) 
discuss differences in a friendly, good-tempered, common-sense way 
The chairman is not a judge, nor is any legal counsel permitite: () 
present a case. 

2. There is nothing compulsory in the council’s findings exe); 
when at the request of both parties to the controversy it acts as a 
arbitration board. The council relies upon public opinion in the 
community for the carrying out of its decisions. 

3. While its proceedings are not those of a law court, the counc 
has king’s bench powers ‘“‘for purposes of investigation, of securing 
attendance at meetings, and of obtaining all information necessary t) 
the study of any case.’”’ The council has never used these powers, 
however. 

4. The representatives of the two parties “are not present as 
advocates chiefly, but rather as counselors and finally as judges.” 
They are expected to weigh the evidence in an impartial spirit. ll 
decisions of the council have been “ unanimous, as opposed to majority 
decisions.”’ . 

5. The council is a permanent Government institution, not called 
into being temporarily to handle a special controversy. This per- 
manence adds substantially to the value of the conciliatory agency by 
affording the council cumulative experience in methods of procedure, 
in collecting and classifying data, and in arriving at decisions, and 
increased knowledge of industrial relations and industrial economics. 

The cases of controversy to which the council has given consi((era- 
tion have been between “ employers’ organizations and labor unions, 
individual employers and labor unions, individual employers ani 
unorganized employees, union and union, unions and their members. 
and company and company.” 

The matters in dispute include wages, violation or alleged violation 
and interpretation of agreements and requests for. agreements 





1 The data on which et ne Tere” typewnien repect from the chairman of the (ouncl 
of Industry for the Province of Manitoba. For ous references to the council see MONTHLY |.4508 
REviEw for July, 1919, pp. 229, 230; September, 1920, p. 178; July, 1921, p. 31; and February, 1922, )). |. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 7 
alleged unfair dismissal, working conditions, union jurisdiction and 
control, and boycott. 


The following statistics indicate to some extent the activities of 
the council from May, 1920, to November, 1922: 


Number and initiation of cases. 
Cases of industrial disputes: 
teferred by employers 
Referred by employees 
Referred by mutual agreement of both parties 
Initiated by council 


Total 
Disposal of cases. 
Beyond council’s jurisdiction (printers’ strike—international in scope) 
Settled on basis of council’s finding 
Settled by negotiation between parties, after conference with council, without 
necessity of issuing finding 
Settled in conference with chairman, without necessity of reference to council... 


Finding rejected, and other conditions enforced by strike or lockout............. 
Pending,. not finally dealt with 


Operation of German Works Councils, 1921.’ 
A LTHOUGH three years have elapsed since the introduction of 


works councils in Germany (February, 1920), the efficiency or 

inefficiency of this institution still forms a live topic. The 
only authentic information available as to the practical operation of 
these works councils is that furnished by the annual reports of the 
German factory inspection service. Extracts from the reports of the 
chief inspectors of the most important industrial districts on the oper- 
ation of the works councils during 1920, the first year they were in 
effect, supplemented by conclusions arrived at by this bureau after 
examining the complete reports, were given in an article in the Febru- 
ary, 1922, issue of the MonTHLY LaBor Review (pp. 1-12). The annual 
reports of the German factory inspectors for the year 1921 are now 
available. Taken as a whole, these reports confirm, with some varia- 
tions, the observations made in 1920 with respect to the operation of 
the works councils. It seems unnecessary, therefore, to quote at 
length from the reports of the chief inspectors of the individual 
inspection districts. They reveal, however, a few new outstanding 
facts. Briefly summarized these facts are: 

1. The period for which reports of the factory inspection service 
are available (10 months in 1920 and the year 1921) is too short to 
allow of general definite conclusions as to the efficiency of this new 
institution. One thing seems certain, however—the works councils 
are not a temporary institution; they have passed the experimental 
stage and have come to stay. That the works councils system has 
great inherent possibilities of becoming an institution beneficial to 
the general economic welfare of Germany, provided the law is applied 
in its true spirit, is gradually being recognized not only by the workers 
but also by all broad-minded employers. 

1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbe- 


hérden fiir Jahr 1921. Berlin, 1922. See also ‘‘German works council law’’ in MONTHLY LABOR RE- 
View, May, 1920, pp. 172-181. 
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2. The great difficulties encountered in the introduction of works 
councils were largely smoothed out during the second year of their 
operation. This was chiefly due to greater familiarity of employers 
and workers with the provisions of the law and the administrative 
regulations for its seuiheatien. Therefore, conflicts over the inter- 
pretation of the law greatly diminished in number in 1921 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

3. Friction between employers and works councils has lessened. 
With the exception of a small minority of ultraconservatives, wh 
still hold tenaciously to the ‘‘ master in my own house”’ principle, t}e 
employers have adapted themselves to the new institution. They 
are no longer trying to withhold from the councils the rights granted 
to the latter by the law. The works councils, on the other hand, have 
shown more tact in their intercourse with the employers, have «))- 
stained from dictating to them, and have not as frequently as before 
attempted to exceed their legal rights. 

4. Trade-union control of the works councils continues. In view 
of the phenomenal development of the trade-union movement in 
Germany since the war, however, this seems the natural outcome. 
The works councils still use their authority to bring pressure to bear 
upon unorganized workers to join an organization, but instances of 
attempts on the part of councils to discriminate against the unorgan- 
ized workers and to ferce employers into excluding nonunion labor 
from employment have been few. 

5. In the February, 1922, issue of the Montrurty LaBor Review it 
was pointed out that the smooth operation of the works councils 
depends largely on their make-up. In their reports covering the year 
1921 all factory inspectors agree on one point: namely, that the 
make-up of the councils has considerably improved. The first coun- 
cils were composed mostly of younger workers with pronounced 
radical tendencies. At the election of council members in 1921 these 
were replaced, in the majority of the establishments, by older and 
more conservative workers or by workers who had received special 
training in one of the numerous training courses for council mem))ers 
established by the trade-unions in all industrial centers. These men 
are much better fitted to preside over or hold membership in a works 
council than were their predecessors. In some districts in which the 
more radical elements among the workers still have the upper hand 
the works councils operate under great difficulties, and there is always 
more or less friction not only between the councils and the employers, 
but also between the councils and the working stafls. The office o/ 
council member, and still more that of chairman of the council, | 
under all circumstances a difficult one. Mediation between tlic 
working force and the management requires considerable technica! 
knowledge and tact, and the council members get little appreciation 
from either side for their activity as mediators, For this reason the 
office of council member is little sought after, and it is often very 
hard to induce the right kind of men to accept nomination for suci 
office. Resignations of council members are frequent and many 
members. refuse to be candidates for reelection when their tern 
expires. Thus it has often happened that establishments had no 
works council because nobody could be found to accept nomination. 
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6. In the year under review there seems to have been little need for 
works councils in small establishments. In such establishments the 
employer himself, or his manager, comes into daily contact with all of 
the working force and is well able to attend to their complaints and 
wishes without the intervention of acouncil. Also, the workers prefer 
direct relations with the employer. On this account the workers in 
small establishments often fail to elect a council. 

7. As regards the duties assigned to the works councils by the law, 
in the second year of its operation the great majority of the councils, 
as in the first year, devoted their activities exclusively to matters of 
interest to the workers, such as wage increases, hours of labor, col- 
lective agreements, etc. In view of the continued depreciation of 
German money and the consequent steady increase in the cost of 
living, wage increases and the conclusion of new collective agreements 
were of the most vital mterest to the workers, and it was therefore 
only natural that the activities of the councils centered in endeavors 
to obtain living wages for the workers represented by them. Those 
duties of the councils, which the legislature seems to have considered 
the most important, since the works council law enumerates them 
ahead of all other duties, namely “supporting the management with 
advice in order to assist it in bringing the establishment to the highest 
possible state of efficiency,” and “cooperating in the introduction of 
new labor methods”’ have, on the other hand, been much neglected. 
Pertinent suggestions by councils relating to more economical opera- 
tion of establishments through introduction of new labor methods, 
improvements in machinery, perfection of operating or administra- 
tive organization, etc., were made only in very rare instances. This 
neglect on the part of the councils should not be judged too harshly, 
however. It is largely due to lack of training of the council members 
in business matters, administration, economics, and technical sciences. 
In spite of the most serious efforts of the labor organizations to give 
council members the required training through lecture courses, few 
couneil members are able to solve independently and without bias the 
many difficult economic and cig nal itinal problems which arise in 
the operation of an industrial establishment. The failure of the 
councils in this respect may, however, be ascribed partly to their short 
tenure of office. The works council law provides for annual election 
of council members, and although it permits reelection of former 
members the actual election results of 1921 showed that a large 
number of the works council members elected in 1920 were not 
renominated or refused reelection. In most instances, therefore, the 
tenure of office of council members ends just as they have become 
familiar with their numerous duties and with the operation of the 
whole establishment, and when it would seem their real usefulness 
had just begun. 

8. The majority of the employers continue to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the councils by providing them with office rooms, clerical as, 
telephones, etc., and by exempting a reasonable number of the coun- 
cil members from productive work. In large industrial districts em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations have generally agreed upon a 
scheme which fixes the number of council members to be totally 
exempt from productive work in proportion to the total number of 
workers employed in the individual establishments. The number of 
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council members exempt from productive work is relatively lyycp 
and, as they are drawing the full wages of their previous occupatioy, 
their exemption from productive work involves considerable expoijc¢ 
on. the part of the employers. 

9. Woman workers showed more interest in works councils duri),: 
the second year of their operation. In 275 textile establishments j), 
the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, for instance, the number of woiii.) 
workers who were members of works councils exceeded 500. [y 
establishments in which woman workers predominated, women /y- 
quently presided over the councils. 

10. The chief factory inspectors of the various inspection districts 
are unanimous in stating that they are receiving valuable suppor 
from the works council members in combating health and accide); 
hazards. 

11. The great majority of the employers have willingly acknow\- 
edged that the works councils as a rule take their duties seriously. 
The view is becoming more and more general in Germany that i) 4! 
establishments in which the employers show the council meii}yers 
due consideration and respect as representatives of their workers, the 
works councils are promoting social peace. 





Methods of Industrial Negotiation in Great Britain.’ 
Mi “the « ERY for industrial negotiation is of a complex charac(cr, 


the extent of its complexity depending necessarily on thic 

magnitude and importance of the industry in which it js 
operated. Ignorance of how industrial agreements are reached is ¢0)- 
eral. Believing that if future industrial relations are to be put upon 
a proper basis and if industrial controversies are to be settled justly 
and expeditiously a more general knowledge of the methods employe 
in the settlement of disputes, the adjustment of wages, and other 
working conditions in the various industries is essential, the British 
Trades Union Congress and Labor Party have made a study of thie 
existing situation in this respect in England. Their report is con- 
fined to the machinery by which negotiations between trade-unions 
and employers’ and employees’ associations are carried on, the pro- 
visions, if and where they exist, for common action and consultation 
by trade-unions in the same or allied trades, and the duration and 
extent of collective agreements. Sliding scale agreements in the case 
of wage adjustments are given special consideration. 

Broadly speaking, the report divides all agreements into two 
classes—those which are legally enforceable and those which are ot. 
Chief among the agreements of the first class are those of the trade 
boards, which were set up originally to protect workers in the sweated 
trades, but which tended to develop into wage-fixing machinery [or 
low-paid trades. As these boards have been discussed from time to 
time in the Montuity Lasor Review, they will be only briefly out- 
lined here. 

Following the passage of the trade boards act in 1909 boards were 
set up in a number of trades. In 1918 a new act was passed, under 


Qo 





1 Trades Union Congress and Labor Party. Industrial negotiations and agreements. London, 1|°-2. 
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which by June 29, 1921, 61 boards covering about 3,000,000 workers 
had been organized. The effect of the establishment of the boards 
has been to raise wages in low-paid trades and to promote organiza- 
tion among the workers, though the latter result was not intended. 

In the spring of 1921 the British Government dismissed two-thirds 
of the investigating staff of the trade boards department and ap- 
pointed a committee, known as the Cave committee, with Lord Cave 
as chairman, to inquire into the whole trade-board system. The 
committee’s report, issued in April, 1922, recommended a reversion 
to the 1909 basis; that is, the trade board was to serve as a protec- 
tion to workers in sweated trades and not as a normal means of 
wage fixing in trades lacking adequate organization for wage bar- 
caining. The Government has not yet acted upon the committee’s 
recommendations, which are strongly opposed by the labor people, 
who think that they constitute a reactionary attack upon the trade- 
hoard system. In spite of its admitted faults, the system is said to 
have been successful, and labor believes that any existing deficiencies 
can be corrected without destroying its efficiency. 

Other examples of compulsory legislation affecting agreements are 
the coal mines minimum wage act, 1912, which embodied the 
principle of the living wage as the first charge upon industry, and 
the temporary war legislation, viz, the munitions act and committee 
on production, the corn production act and agricultural wages board, 
and the wages temporary regulation act. The last three pieces of 
legislation were enacted during the war period and the period imme- 
diately following, to regulate wages, and when the need passed the 
acts lapsed. 

The existing machinery for the settlement of differences between 
employers and workers in which there is no legal compulsion on 
either side to carry out decisions, comprises (1) conciliation boards; 
(2) joint industrial councils and interim reconstruction councils; 
and (3) industrial courts and boards of arbitration. Boards of 
conciliation and arbitration registered under the conciliation act, 
1896, dealt with 696 disputes between 1896 and 1913. Not all the 
conciliation boards, however, were registered under the act. At 
the end of 1913 there were, in all, 343 permanent conciliation boards 
in existence, which in that year considered 4,070 cases and effected 
settlements in 2,574 cases. Though the boards increased in number, 
less than one-third of the workers involved in the disputes of that 
year were affected by these decisions. Conciliation boards have 
nevertheless increased gradually, the number in 1919 being 465. 

During the war the fooling grew that industrial negotiations would 
be more successful if a means of joint discussion by the employers 
and the employees in any industry could be devised. As a result 
the Whitley councils were organized. They comprise joint indus- 
trial councils and interim reconstruction councils consisting of equal 
numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives and suited to 
well-organized and less well-organized industries, the trade boards, 
as stated before, being used to adjust wages in the unorganized 
trades. At the time of the study there were 70' joint standing 
councils, 32 interim industrial reconstruction committees, and 93 





' Of these, 11 are for various reasons suspended. 
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other joint bodies organized along yo ip Sarg The total numbe, 
of workers covered by joint bodies of all kinds is about 3,500,000). 
The principal industries covered by these councils are building 
Welsh plate and sheet, wool and allied textiles, hosiery, silk, fury). 
ture, pottery, chemicals, matches, baking and flour confectionery 


civil service, gas, electricity, waterworks, boot and shoe, road trays. 
port, printing, and (including in the term Whitley councils, the pe. 
cently formed maritime and railway councils), railway and sea trans. 


port. Highly organized workers such as the miners, iron and sj¢¢!| 
workers, cotton operatives, and until 1921 the railwaymen, 
elaborate machinery of their own for industrial negotiation. ‘I'\\¢ 
railway men adopted a scheme similar to a Whitley council under {|e 
railways act, 1921. 

In addition to a regular consideration of wages, hours, and work 
ing conditions in a certain industry as a whole the functions of 


industrial councils are broad, including studies of education for in- 
dustry, social insurance, safety schemes, special problems of jp- 
dustry, the collection of statistics, and information on matters per- 
taining to the industry, etc. The report sums up its discussion of 
Whitley councils by saying that while these councils have not dem- 
onstrated any decided ota upon the old system, they have 
brought together for joint action unions acting for similar classes 
labor or classes common to one industry, thus breaking down barr 
between the old unions and hastening the process of amalgama’ 
Furthermore, Whitley councils are standing councils ready to act 
when a dispute occurs. 

An important step in the field of arbitration was the passage in 
1919 of the industrial courts act. The machinery eoiker the ac 
consists of a standing industrial court composed of independent 
persons (one of whom is always chairman), employers’ representa- 
tives, workers’ representatives, and-one or more woman members, 
all appointees of the minister of labor. Two cases of national in- 
portance which have been settled under this act are the dockers’ (is- 

ute in February, 1920, and the engineering lockout in May, 1°22. 

he president of the court may call for any witnesses or facts he 
thinks necessary, and as great publicity is given to the testimony 
presented these inquiries prove of great value in showing up costs 
and profits, and furnishing other illuminating facts to a public 
generally uninformed sn Fi the real conditions obtaining within 


an industry. 
Collective Agreements. 


COLLECTIVE bargains in British industry have increased in extent 
and importance as industrial organization has become more ani 
more perfect. Those in force in 1910 numbered 1,696, and covered 
about one-fourth of the workers employed in the United Kingdom. 
While no statistics regarding these agreements have been published 
since 1910 the large increase in the trade-union membership makes it 
certain that both the number of agreements and the number 0! 
workers covered have greatly increased during the last 12 years. 
Collective agreements are national, district, or local according 
to the character of the industry, perfection of organization, or other 
circumstance. An effort is made to fix wage rates on a national or 
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district basis, but wages negotiated nationally are not necessarily the 
game in all districts. Modifications may occur owing to variations in 
eost of living or for some other reason. The terms of collective 
agreements vary from no fixed period to five years. 

“Among the principal unions having national agreements are those 
iin the following industries and services: Building, civil service (and 
public services), mung, printing, transport, textiles, boot and shoe, 
metal, general labor, tailors and garment workers, leather goods 
) workers, etc. District agreements are found mainly in the following 
trades: Metal, distributive trades, road transport, hosiery, printing, 
dyeing, cotton, bleaching and finishing, baking and confectionery, 
furnishing, leather, and agriculture. 


Adjustment of Wages by Means of Sliding Scales. 


. PRIOK to the war the earnings of a great majority of British 
3 workers were based either on time rates or on piece rates. The 
Srise in cost of living at the commencement of the war period had 
© occasioned dissatisfaction, but the rapid increase during 1915 caused 
*very definite industrial unrest. The first wage demands to meet 
ithis increase were met by ordinary advances or war bonuses. As 
time went on and the war continued, the cost-of-living sliding scale, 
S whereby wage increases were based on changes in the prices of 
m necessary commodities, came into use. At present there are at 
= least 80 sliding scales in operation in the following industries: Build- 
Sing, metal (excluding iron and steel), textiles (excluding cotton), 
© railways, furnishing, civil service, police, and tramways. All except 
Sthree provide for wage adjustments based upon the cost-of-living 
index numbers prepared by the ministry of labor. The wages of 
about 2,750,000 workers are affected by this method of determi- 
nation. 

A number of objections are given by the report to the operation of 
© cost-of-living sliding scales, the first one being the reluctance of both 
workers and employers to accept the present cost-of-living index as 
a basis, a reluctance due to the fact that the official index number is 
based on an inquiry made nearly 20 years ago and no new inquiry 
can be made until normal trade afd normal working-class con- 
sumption again prevail. A second difficulty is the tendency to 
keep real wages at the level at which they were when the sliding 
scale was adopted. Another drawback is the tendency to devise 
the scale in such a way as to affect only the lowest-paid workers 

Against these objections there are two important advantages 
accruing from the use of the cost-of-living sliding scales in wage 
fixing: 
| (a) They eliminate the friction and waste consequent upon the 
effort to.make money wages overtake rising prices; 

(b) They therefore leave unions free to concentrate upon an im- 
provement in real wages. 


Sliding Scales Based on Selling Prices. 


While the cost-of-living sliding scale is of recent use in wage fixing, 
a sliding scale based upon selling prices has been in operation in the 
iron and steel trades for 50 years. There are at present about 20 of 
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these scales in operation, covering nearly 200,000 workers. The prip. 
cipal objection to the sliding scale based upon selling prices lies in {hy 
fact that it makes the worker a sort of ‘humble partner, entitled to , 
share in the product of the industry, but a partner without any yoje, 
in the management of the business, unable to exercise any contro] j, FB 
the adjustment of supply to demand.”’ 
: It is apparent from all of the foregoing that there is no uniformity FO 
of method in British industrial negotiation. The multiplicity any 
the overlapping character of many of the trade-union organizations 
; hamper any attempt to secure uniform rates and conditions and adi Fe 
} to the complexity of the machinery already in use for the adjustinen, FO 
i of industrial differences. The report states that there is an undou)ted 


tendency toward unification of forces through federations and work. : 
ing agreements, as well as through trade boards and Whitley councils. & 
but that the field in which such cooperation exists either imperfectly J 1: 
or not at all is still a large one. | pe 
Four appendixes furnish detailed information regarding the joint pt 
standing industrial councils, work of permanent conciliation and ce 
arbitration boards, 1904-1913, cost-of-living scales, and sliding scales T' 
based upon selling prices. of 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on January 
15 and December 15, 1922, and on January 15, 1923, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price of bacon per pound was 37.6 cents on January 15, 1922; 40.3 
cents on December 15, 1922; and 39.8 cents on January 15, 1923. 
These figures show an increase of 6 per cent in the year, but a decrease 
of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, show an increase 
of 2 per cent in January, 1923, as compared with January, 1922; but 
a decrease of 1 per cent in January, 1923, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JANUARY 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1922, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1922. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








Per cent of increase 
; : (+) or decrease 
' B rere Te r > -— ) —_ pos 
| Average retail price en | (—) Jan. 15, 1923, 
compared with— 


Article. | 


1 | 


| Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, 
| 1922.’ | 1922. | 1923. 1922, 1922, 
| 
' 








Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

Sirloin steak 35.3 36. 37. 
Round steak d 30. 4 | 31. | 
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Salmon, canned, red - 33. 
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Milk, evaporated | 12. 
Butter 45. 
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Nut margarine = 
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‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. by 

? The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average famiiy, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, four, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
eggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ¢} NT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JANUARY 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15 | 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1922—Concluded. " 
































| Per cent of 11 
Average retail price on— 6+) St 
Article. Unit. | eempared 
" — | 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | D 
1922. |; 1922. | 1923. | 1922. 
| | 
| Cents. Cents. | Cents. | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................. Dozen........- 49.9 | 66.5 | 55.7 | +12 
Bees, ES ae ee | “ewer? 39.3 | 40.8 40.0 | 4-2 | 
Daa estes shoe kbc stile se cea TOMBE... cce 8 | 8.6 | 8.7 | =i 
Float OS Re ees ere OW, sei less 4.9 | 4.9 4.9 0 | 
SE My aon. » Kanaan ds ac'nnnnetiian dil SS des al 3.9 4.0 4.0 +3 
pe RT re rere Ae te Pee 9.2 8.7 8,8 —4 
| ree as ey ee &oz. pkg...... 10.7 | 9.7 9.7 | -—9 
We v ckédsccchepednsccnacs -oz. pkg..... 26.6 | 25.5 25.0 = 
WI. 6 bb da dane wn 0 oss caicieon’ Pound pbnde asd 20.3 | 20. 0 19.9 | —2 
thin tteien ie hdne>><ene2aenhead dlc aan eae a ne od 9.3 | 9.5 9.5 4+2 
DINOS 6 addbivccuccdseesissiltise i ae 8.2 | 10.5 10.9 | +33 | 
7 oye eee a 3.3 | 2.1 _*F —36 
CE Cater Ede ndbb dgnswecantbaveqitlesaed lo 9.1 | 4.6 5.1 —44 | 
Dis dindddddoc nis & AAD) WS. odd 5.6 | 3.6 40; —29 
i ..: ondacndinewescessient No. 2 can 13.5 | 13, 1 13. 1 —3 
SEEPS DES TS ee Oe. IT do 16. 0 | 15. 2 | 15.3 | —4 
NR IIE «btn coer ntives. cceneunidpecss BD dacewin 17.7 | 17.4 17.5 | —1 | 
_ — — Siti hentia. salle ‘Sop hl 13.2 | 12.7 12.7 | —4 | 
Sugar, granulated Me ddibbbinkd bem ablokhs Pound........ 6.2 8.3 8.3 | +34 
Eh oe me Apr iteds wavan 68.3 68. 5 68.7 | +] 
CR, reeled eiesdbcsweedddsgidbceccle weed BOs cvccded 35.7 3h. 7 37.0 +4 
RETR SS Cae een Aprme ee 18.8 20. 1 20.0 | +6 
EN eS Ae a eneas dead 5.0 19.2 18.9 | —A 
ct ihe ddngaxdncsenegentddawik a 36. 6 37.1 36.6 | 0 
ee ee ee a ee Bhs sic 5's wis 46.2 48.5 46.8 | +1 n 
| 
TS 65555 5onsdcdeudedenSinensebdlnadedeasdéale does ooo cabudsedd +2 _ 








1 See note 2, p. 15. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on January 15, 1913 and 1914, and on January 15 of 
each year from 1918 to 1923, together with the percentage changes in 
January of each of these specified years compared with January, 1913. 
For example, the price per pound of butter was 40.9 cents in January, 
1913; 39.8 cents in January, 1914; 56.7 cents in January, 1918; 70.5 
cents in January, 1919; 74.2 cents in January, 1920; 61 cents in 
January, 1921; 45.3 cents in January, 1922; and 59.1 cents in January, 
1923. As compared with the average price in January, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage changes: A decrease of 3 per 
cent in January, 1914; and the following increases: 39 per cent in 
January, 1918; 72 per cent in January, 1919; 81 per cent in January, 
1920; 49 per cent in January, 1921; 11 per cent in January, 1922, and 
44 per cent in January, 1923. 

e cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase of 47 per cent in January, 1923, as compared with January, 
1913. 
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T TABLE 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
»” OF S INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
— PARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1913. 
z [Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
e ———— — — — a 
; } Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Jan. 15— (—) Jan. 15 of each specified year 
: compared with Jan. 15, 1913. 
Article. Unit. 
| | 
191311914 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 192211923 1914 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921} 1922) 1923 
‘ie ie bast) 
eee — | | | ——- | | | | | —|—_—— 
cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) 
P Sirloin steak..... Pound .|23. 8/25. 2) 32.7) 41.1) 40. 5)40. 535. 3/37.2) +6 | +37) +73..4+70 +70) +48) +56 
bs Round steak..... .- -d0..../20. 5/22. 7) 30. 6) 39. 0) 37. 0/36. 3/30. 431.6.+11 | +49 +90) +80 +77 +48) +54 
4 Rib roast........- -.-d0..../18. 8)19. 9} 25. 8} 32. 6) 31. 4/31. 0/26. 7|\27.5| +6 | +37) +73) +67) +65) +42] +46 
z Chuck roast......]-..d0..../14. 9/16. 3] 22. 1 28. 0] 25. 3/23. 6/19. 0119.61 +9 | +48! +88! +70) +58) +28) +32 
é Plate beef....-.-- ~- -Go..../11. 1/12. 3} 17. 2) 21.9) 18. 4/16. 9112. 8)12.9'+11 | +55) +97) +66) +52) +15) +16 
4 Pork chops.......- ---d0....|18. 7/20. 7) 34.3) 40. 6) 37.3)35. 9/28. 9/29.3 +11 | 4 83/4+-117! +99) +92) +55) +57 
M BacoN.......c+e-- .. -do..../25. 4/26. 5| 48.6) 58.5) 50. 3/45. 737.639.8 +4 | +914130, +98 +80 +48) +57 
™ HaMm.......-c00-- -- 0....|25. 1/26. 4) 43.6] 53.6) 50. 3/48. 444.2.45.1) +5 | +74+1144+100 +93 +76 +80 
= lamb, leg of.....|..-do....}18.0)18. 8} 30.8) 36.1) 36. 436.7 33.936.3) +4 | +71 +101|4+102 +104) +88 +102 
) Fam. . cto sccand ..-G0....|20. 2/21. 3} 32.9} 40.0) 42. 0/42. 736.9134. 5} +5 | +63) +98)+108 +111) +83) +71 
| > Salmon, canned, |...do.... es Sab s he hein 5/33. 3/31. 3)...... eatr Gere: So ai Gye ipers 
) ‘i red. 
Milk, fresh. ...... Quart. .| 8.9) 9.1) 13. 4; 15.6} 16.6)16.3/13.6 13.7, +2 | +51) +75) +87) +83) +53) +54 
Milk. evaporated . (4) nee oe Pee Fe SO Ee ee ee ee eee eee eee 
) SE Datted .co..cccend Pound ./40. 9/39. 8| 56.7) 70. 5| 74. 261.0/45.3/59.1| —3 | +39 +72) 483i) 449) $i) 444 
Zi Oleomargarine...|...do.... on Pee 39. 6} 43. 5/37. 3/29. 3/28. 7)...... er ee SEES OSE ESR! Ree 
Nut margarine...|...do....|]....|....]..... 36. 4| 35. 9/33. 6/28. 2/26. 7)...... Re boas s AR ER AR BES 
=| Chatcscssctceee .- -0..../22. 2/22. 9} 34. 5) 44. 5) 43. 4/38. 6.32. 9:37.31 +3 | +55/+100) +95) +74) +48) +68 
2 Lard,.cacsmesances ~--G0..../15. 4)15-7 32.9) 33. 4| 34. 0/22. 3)15.417.4; +2 [+114/4+117|+121) +45 +13 
©» Vegetable lard |...do.... cm paobaabeo’ 33. 5| 37. 8/27. 2/21. 6/22. 3)...... Daten Gansu OE A SE ese 
' substitute. } | | | 
S Eggs, strictly | Dozen . 37. 3/43. 4 67. 4] 75. 2! ae ts re +16 | +81/4 102, 4122/4112) +34) +49 
& fresh. | 
; Eggs, storage.....]...d0..../25. 7/35. 1] 52. 4] 59.9) 62. 5/68. 7/39. 3'40.0 +37 |+104)+133/+143'+167) +53) +56 
BY Be oe Pound .| 5.6) 6.2} 9.4] 9.8} 10.9/10.8) 8.8) 8.7411 | +68] +75] +95) +93) +57! +55 
; Fleur .oskdcap iad ---d0....} 3.3) 3.2) 6.6) 6.6) 8.1) 6 7) 4.9} 4.9| —3 4 100|+ 100'+145'+103 +48) +48 
= Corn meal....... ..do....| 3.0} 3.1] 7.0] 6.2) 6.6) 5. 2} 3.9] 4.0) +3 |4+133)+107|+120) +73, +30} +33 
= Rolled oats....... ee ee sees} we Lee 8. 4}. .9. 9/10. 7] 9.2) 8. 8/...... Jacoselocccafoccceiocces|sscccfoceso 
% Corn flakes....... . ae See ee 14.1) 14. 1/14. 1/10. 7| 9. 7)...... TSF) a ee Kee Pe Geeks 
> Wheat cereal..... , gag SS OP etts 5.9} 28. 8130. 1/26. 6/25. 0!...... RE SOR Bs lea ded ataubichins 
Macaroni......... Pound.|....)....]....- | 19. 5} 19. 8/21. 6/20. 3/19. 9}......)...../..... ORGS REPRE IpPae Hes 
RIGS... scwccostes ---d0....| 8.6) 8.7] 11.7] 13.8) 18. 1/11. 9) 9.3| 9.5) +1 | +36) +60\4+110 +38; +8) +10 
| Beans, navy...... oe are PT ee ee Oe ee pee ae Se ee Peet eee 
f Potatant..<:icive ---G0....| 1.6) 1.8) 3.2) 3.2) 5.4! 8. 0) 3.3) 2.1/+13 |+100)+100/+ 238) +88/+106) +31 
M ; Oulowt. .o2ickabis LS Ne tee oor ee RE Be Bis con cclacccnlesubdbeaesclescesiecceclocece 
n ; Cabbage. aw yer a ee eee i) Mh cn wc oles oxtacanatbve dédieaceniccecctosooe 
. Beans, baked . (*) jJ---.! poliiihbe-. 19.1) 16. O15. 8/13. 5/13. 1)... 2.2/2... wor EEA Ue SER 2 
4. Corn, canned..... Bay 2 eR ee 20.0} 18. 8)17. 4/16. 0115. 3)......).....]..... | a Ors ae Se 
Peas, canned..... Se oS a ee pg 5 5 a eS ay ka RR meee 
vy; Tomatoes,canned| (8) |....}....}..... 17. 6| 15. 4)12. 4)13. 2)12. 7)... nee SO ae ee ee 
5 Sugar, granulated | Pound .| 5.8) 5.2) 9.5) 10.8) 17.8, 9.7) 6.2) 8.3\-10 | +64) + 56, +207| +67, +7| +4 
: Te. naadaniie ens ..-G0....|54. 3/54. 5| 62.3} 69. 2) 72. 0/72. 1168. 3168.7) +0.4) +15) +27) +33) +33) +26) +27 
in Coffee scsgbecegea ---G0....|29. 9/29. 6 30. 4) 35.0} 49. 1)38. 5|35. 737.0, —1 +2) + 17) +64) +29) +19) +24 
. in iil ++ -40....]..-.]..-. 16. 4} 19. 8| 29. 1/24. 2/18. 8/20. 0)....../.....]..... Ree Divs Bee Speen 
yy Raisins........60. 52 inaccles<sleese 15.0} 16. 1) 24. 8)32. 1/25. 0)18.9)......)..... lensing Joes. a ae locuee 
50 Bananas......... Dozen . coe] ee 37.0} 40.9)41. 9/36. 6,36. 6|......|..... ee: wale F oaatiy coreaieaiiies 
Oranges.......-.- 8 te ed Fs er th 51.5 0 he ele il a wet | sia: J--ee-feoeee | - deiale 
T 
: BB °. . Qo 5 et Fe Se ee ae Se Soe ee e +5 | +63) +88/+105) +75) +44) +47 
n bined.$ | | | | | | 
v, | | | 
d | Both pink and red. 
215-16 ounce can. 
———— pases. 
8-ounce package. 
Mn 5 No. Sear = 
y, 6 See note 2, p. 15. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and for January, 
1923. 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMol yp 

PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN JANUARY, 192: 





























































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork 
| 
1 ' | | 
Year. Aver- Aver- | | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. age Amt 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail for $1. | retai) for $) 
price. price. | | price. | price. price. price. ‘ 
| 
- 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.; Lbs. | Per lb.; Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. Per lb. Lis. 
Be kun eked '$0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0.198 | 5.1 |$0, 150 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 $0. 210 42 
een Te . 259 3.9 | .236 4.2) .204; 4.9] .167| 6.0 sign 6 4.9 . 220 4,5 
| RR Re .257} 3.9] .230] 4.3] .201; 5.0] .161| 6.2] .121| &3) 1.203) 49 
Serie ahaee ss -273| 3.7| .265) 4.1] .212) 4.7] .171] 5.8] .128| 7.8) 1.227) 44 
on A OEE 315 3.2} .290 3.4 249; 4.0] .209; 4.8 -157 | 6.4 .319 31 
ee . 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 307 | 3.3 . 266 3.8 -2066; 4.9) .390 26 
a - 417 2.4 . 389 2.6 . 325 3.1 - 270 3.7 ~202; 5.0 - 423 2.4 
8 aaa ee . 437 2.3 . 395 2.5 332; 3.0 . 262 3.8 . 183 5.5] .423 24 
ee . 388 2.6 . 344 2.9 -291; 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 143 7.0; .349 2.9 
EM EE ie . 374 2.7 . 323 3.1 -276 | 3.6 . 197 5.1 128; 7.8] .330 30 
1923: January...| .372 2.7) .316 3.2|} .275|; 3.6] .196 5.1] .129) 7.8] .293 3.4 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. | Butter 
\Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per dz.| Dozs. | Per lb. Lis 
2 igo. 270 | 3.7 |$0.269 3.7 |$0.158 | 6.3 |$0.213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 $0. 383 2. 
| Reet 275 3.6 . 273 3.7 . 156 6.4 . 218 4.6 . 353 2.8 . 362 2.8 
Bs dikon:aiccentiibidee dhe 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 . 208 4.8 . 341 2.9; .358 2.8 
ee 287 3.5 | .294 3.4 .175 5.7 | .236 4.21 .375 2.7 | .394 2.5 
| EMRE gaa 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .236 3.5 . 481 2.1) .487 2.1 
alae? | .529/} 1.9] .479}) 2.1} .333/ 3.0] .377] 2.7] .560) 21.8) .577) 17 
PG atiesirk tind 554 1.8] .534 19; .369|; 2.7] .411 2.4 628 1.6) .678 1.5 
Pi cicenabena dca 523 19} .555 1.8} .295; 3.41] .447 2.2; .681 15; .701 1.4 
a diane ottia atx 427; 2.3] .488 2.0; .180 5.6] .397 2.5) .509 2.0; .517 1.9 
Ee ere - 398 2.5 - 488 2.0 170 5.9 . 360 2.8 444 2.3 479 2.1 
1923: January...) .398 | 2.5 451 2.2; .174 5.7 | .345 2.9 557 18) .591 1.7 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice 
Per lb.) Lbs. | Per qt.| Qts. | Per lb. Lbs. | Per lb.\Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per th. Los. 
in wis o> oes $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 /$0.056 | 17.9 /$0.033 | 30.3 /$0.030 | 33.3 $0.087 11.5 
Bnd .kedahe cig < 4.4; .089); 11.2] .063 15.9} .034)| 29.4 .0382 | 31.3 | -O88 | 11.4 
Pee ws cssebsecec . 233 4.3; .088; 11.4] .070; 14.3] .042; 23.8/ .083 | 30.3) .091 11.0 
ae 258 3.9; .091) 11.0] .073| 13.7; .044] 22.7) .034] 29.4; .091 11.0 
| a eee 332 3.0) .112 9.0; .092; 10.9} .070} 14.3] .058 | 17.2] .104 1.6 
Pe 359 2.8; .139 7.2} .098; 10.2] .067/| 14.9] .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
eee 426 2.3; .155 6.5 | .100|) 10.0} .072| 13.9] .064 15.6} .151 f 
Benda redacssn 416 2.4] .167 6.0; .115 8.7} .081 | 12.3] .065) 15.4] .174 7 
La 340 2.9; .146 6.8; .099; 10.1] .058| 17.2] .045} 22.2; .095) 10 
| eo idesenl . 329 3.0 . 131 7.6 . 087 11.5] .051 19.6} .0389 | 25.6 . 095 ) 
1923: January...| .373 2.7} .137 7.3} .087) 11.5) .049 | 20.4] .040) 25.0} .095 10 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Per h| Lbs. |Per | Lbs. | Per tb. Lbs. [Per Ib) Lbs. 
TT $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
ibAs<aospitine -018 | 55.6; .059/] 16.9| .297 3.4] .546 1.8 
ee -----| -O015 | 66.7] .066 15.2; .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
SIRE 027 | 37.0] .080/] 12.5| .299 3.3] .546 1.8 
i tcacwes’ evee-| -043 | 23.3] .093] 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 1.7 
Pie wcdcotete -082 | 31.3}; .097/] 10.3) .305| 3.3] .648 1.5 
Pi akdasevessck -088 | 26.3] .113 8.8] .433 2.3} .701 1.4 
ETE .--| -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2; .470 2.1 . 733 1.4 
DMabtecesstece -0381 | 32.3] .080/ 12.5] .363 2.8 | .697 1.4 
SPER, -028 | 35.7| .073| 13.7] .361 2.8] .681 1.5 
1923: January...| .021 | 47.6 | .083 | 12.0) .370 2.7 | .687 1.5 
* Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only ~ 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 19 
Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[‘ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1922 and by months for 1922,5 and for January, 1923. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of rib roast for. the year 1920 was 168, 
which means that the average money price for the year 1920 was 68 
per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. The 
relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 
1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of 
only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an ot preys mate of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Monruiy LaBor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page — pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in January, 1923, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been shown on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





‘ See note 2, p. 15. 

* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

¢ For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LaBoR REviEw for March, 1919, PP. 20-34. Also, ‘The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5 Ci 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo, By Ja 
15, 1923. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN ipa; m AR 
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The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealer, J Ac 
2 slers, m A 
=— i eres " : —_ 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birminghar,, \jy = 
Article. oo ale Sine Sar + Smcn te wok 6 igs Se g 
| Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 15— | 
- *~ | Dec Jan. ae I 2 
| —— |, 35 | 18, |-—> 15, | 15, \———— 15,15 
1913 1922 |1922. |1923. | 1913 | 1gp0 | 1922 1923. 1913 yg0 122. Ive 191 
| } 
——— 5: eee | —S ae — = ——_ 
| Cte.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cis.| Cts. Cts. Cis. ( Ct 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound...... | 23. 0} 32.8) 32.8) 33.2) 20.7) 33.4) 35.0) 35.8) 25.0 32.2 3 135 
Round steak ............|..... OOxwcites | 20. 5| 29. 9} 29.8} 29.8] 19.0) 29.8) 32.0) 32.6 19.6) 28.3 20.5 294 § 32 
‘ NS SR ee ee BB ..ckker | 17.5] 25.7| 25.4] 25.3} 17.0) 26.8) 28.7) 29.0 19.9 23.5 2.199 He 23 
[ Chuck roast.............|..... 7 RD | 93.5] 17.8) 18.1] 19.0) 15.0) 19.3) 19.2) 19.5) 15.1, 17.8 19.7 9 s | 16 
i WMD DON Gs aeesses s55 015 5532 ose ey | 9.8 mF 11.7) 11.9) 10.8) 12.8) 13.1) 13.3, 10.0 1.6 11.7 12 
2 ) | | 4 
ff Pork chops.......+..+.+-|-..-+ BOe662.- | 21. 0} 28.3) 27.6) 28.2) 18.0) 28.7) 28.2) 30.3) 19.4 27.8 29.7 2%4 il 20 
f acon, sliced............|..... ee | 32.0) 37.1) 37.1) 36.1] 21.3) 30.8] 35.4. 25.3) 31.3 38.7 41.4 41 1 24 
i Ham, sliced.............|.-..- GO. cociee | 28.5) 43.3) 46.7) 45.5) 29.0) 48.8) 50.6, 48.5) 30.0 44.5 45.5 4 - 28 
pS Lamb, JOG Of... cepedcccefecses GOs ce 0s | 20. 0} 32. 3 35. 8} 35. 9! 17.3) 36. 8| 36. 5| 37.8) 20.0 35.0 25.6 4.7 21. 
PS , Se TT eT eee in hntdan | 19.5} 34.0, 30.3} 31.1] 20.0) 38.4) 35.9) 36.6 18.7 31.8 _— 22. 
| | : 
} Salmon, canned, red....!..... Oc: nos | Fr 31.3 27.9 oF ae | 27. 6 26.6) 26.4)..... 33.0 30.5 oo 
Milk, fresh. ............. Quart....... 10.0} 17.8) 16.7 16. 7 8.8) 12.0) 13.0, 13.0 10.2 20.0 19.0 199 8. 
Hh, Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0z.can.|..... 14.3) 14.0) 13.9)..... 11.4) 11.7) 11.9)..... 13.3) 13.1 13.2 a 
Weather... .- sda. 0200008 Pound...... 42. 4) 49.3) 58.3) 58.1) 42.8) 53.1) 64.6 64.1 44.0 48.0 55.6 60 s | (38. 
Oleomargarine..........|..... ees ee 22. 4| 31.7) 32.0)..... 27.3) 26. 3} 25. 8. ....| 33.6 Mm loss. 
ry 
Nut margarine..........|..... © eB SEES 29.6) 26.4] 26.7)..... 27.6) 27.5) 26.1)..... | 30.3 Me |... 
GGUS. 5 vcs ccgihige sscsscmeneee DBs s oice 25. 0} 33. 1) 36.8) 37.3) 23.3) 33.3) 36.1) 37.1 23.0 30.3 2 37 i 23. 
GR OT bers pene a redins 14. 8) 16.0) 18.0) 17.8 14. 0) 15.1) 17.0, 17.0 15.3 15.1 17.8 17 15 
Vegetable lard substitute)... -- 7 eee ae 21. 7} 21.8 19. 8)..... | 19.6} 22.1) 21.9..... 21. 4) 2 Is ae fowaca 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen.......| 30.6) 44.4) 59.5) 50.0) 33.8) 53.8 a8 55.8) 33.8 44.5 62.0 51 ; 41. 
Eggs, storage..........s.|..... ee 25. 0} 38.8) 41.6) 41.0) 25.0) 3.34) 37.6) 37.5 25.0 34.4 4 42.9 
BORG. onc ccccvccscsoces Pound...... 6.0} 10.1) 9.6) 91) 5.4) 86) 84) 84 64 81 9 _ ) 
ED ocx sccclhdscnoesecaipated Bev cwces 3.6) 5.6) 5.3) 5.3) 3.2) 4.7) 4.6) 4.65 3.8 5.8 7 oo 3 
Coin meal...........s...]-.-.- ee 2.4] 2.7) 3.2) 3.2) 26) 3.2) 3.1) 3.1) 21) 28 ; 3 
Rolled oats............-.|....- Milssaescesens 10.7} 9.5) 9.2)..... 8.9 a Sp sexe 10. 0 } ieee 
Com fiaitess.ss16...25... 8 oz. pkg-....|....- 10.5} 9.6) 9.6)..... 9.7; 8.9) 9.1 i 10.5 10.1, 10.1 Be |----- 
Wheat cereal............ 28-oz. pkg...!..... 27. 2} 26.6) 26. 0)..... 24. 9} 24.5) 23.9..... | 29.0, 27.2 2 te 
DOORS... . . sasinr seeve se Pound...... = 21; 6} 21. 9] 21.3)..... 19.6} 19.4) 19.4..... 19.4) 19.7 19 me |----- 
Ss ociie<ceceghetnsesenionsed ins cabo 8.6; 8.9) 90} 8.7) 90) 9.3) 93) 89 82) 90 46 9 t 9 
Beas, DAVY .<ccccccceccjeccee BOeccvnetovers 10. 1; 12.0) 12.6)..... 7.9) 10.3) 10.9..... 9.6, 1 11.6 fe ---+- 
ONION. . occhdnerccrecdiosass eee 2.0 4.41 3.1) 3.0) 1.7) 3.4 " 2.1 19 4.4 2 1.4 
yerrererre Th Tir OOu si 0> dosves 10.2} 6.1) 6.9).....| 40 4.8) 5.7)..... 9.7) 5 - ieee 
ee ee COOP EEE, VEEP ey ee ee 6.5) 4.7) 5.3'..... 4.9) 3.6 4.5..... 6.3) 4.8 52 Be |------ 
Beans, baked........... WO. SER ivcele «wwe 13. 6} 13.3) 13.6)..... 12. 5} 12.0; 12.4).:... 15.0) 15.0 14.6 B® |------ 
Corn, canned...........-|.-... oe Ses 16. 1) 16.0) 15.9)..... 15. 3 =a 15. 0)..... 16.5) 16.1 15.7 BR |-+--- 
Peas, canned............|...-. ee 17. 3} 18.0) 17. 8)..... 16.3) 16.2, 16. A PT 19.1) 20.1) 20.1) BR |-+---- 
omatoes, canned.......|..... ey oes ores 13. 4; 12.6) 12.9)..... 11. 4) 11.3) 11.6)..... 12, 5} 11.3) 115 ‘veers 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.1) 6.7} 88) &7| 5&1) 5.6) 7.6 7.5) 5.7} 6.3 87 44 Ry 
a ER aE ee rere do......| 60.0) 89.3) 88.6) 89.4) 56.0) 65.3) 65.9 65.8) 61.3) 80.1 s1.* 82! 23 @ 
RN: SER TEE: SS esiina 52 0) 96. 1} 96.8) $7.0) 25.2) $1.5) 32.6) 32.7) 28.8) 36.2) 37.1 si: Tl = 
Prunes. ..... eedpesscsecclecess Bp Re 19. 7| 21.1 ad —bphace 18.1) 18.8) 18. 5)..... 20. 7; 21.3) 20 ‘eves 
OS | a arses Sane BOs coins «-e--| 26.2) 20,6) 20. 3)..... 23.6) 16.5 16.6)..... 25. 1) 20.6, 20. ‘ake 
Bananas. .........------ Dozen....... -+e--| 26.0} 24.4) 24.1)..... 24. 8| 26.6) 27.6)..... 32. 3) 34.7) 34.2 BME |--+--- 
Oranges. ....... pchaasacaiasans do......|-....| 33.7) 40.0) 37.5).....| 44.6) 46.8) 47.6)..... 37.8 40.4 37.5 BRR |-****- | 
F re 
| The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the ot!ier Ue Per 


included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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5 Cities on Specified Dates. 

















or fee January 15, 1913 and 1922, and for December 15, 1922, and January 
ne fe) dates with the exception of January, 1913, as these cities were not 
é 
& 
Al ? \RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 
lers x As some dealers oecasionally fai) to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
: ton, Mass. | Bridgeport, | purtato, N.¥ Butte, Mont Charleston, 8. C 
: Boston, Mass. | Conn. alo, N. Y. utte, Mont. iarleston, , 
e’ | 
e arti Dec. | Jan. | Jan.| Dec.| Jan. | ne Dec.| Jan.| Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | °°”? Dee.| Jan. 
: 5 15, } 15, | 15, | 15, | 15,|——-——_| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
, so13 | 1922 | 2922: | 1928. 1922. |1922. - 1913 | 1922 i oH 1922. | 1922. | 1923. | 1919 | 1990 |1922. |1923. 


| | 
| | 
re: «hl WAS Me See 


(te. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cts. | Cts. | 





Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 


' 
Rene Ri) era Re 
to 5 









































5.2, 155.6) 160.3, 1 59.8 40.5) 43.6) 43.5) 20.3) 33.4) 35.9) 36.2; 28.4, 27.6) 28.1 21.2 33.8 33.2) 34.5 
ri 47.7| 47.7, 46.4 34.9) 36.7) 36.6) 18.3) 27.1) 29.4) 29.8) 24.4 24.3) 25.0 20.0 31.4 30.9) 31.4 
; 23.4, 34.7| 36.0; 35.8) 30.7) 33.1) 33.5) 17.0) 26.2) 26.7, 26.9) 23.3) 22.7) 22.5 19.4 28.1) 27.7) 226 
9 16.3, 23.3) 23.2) 22.8 21.5) 23.3) 23.4 14.7) 19.3) 19.6) 20.1) 16.8) 15.9) 16.0 14.5 20.5) 19.8) 21.8 
19 | 15.6) 15.4) 15.0 9.9) 10.9} 10.5) 10.7) 12.1) 12.0) 12.3) 12.0) 11.3) 11.3 11.4 15.4 13.2) 14.3 
7 | 
, 20.0 31.0) 32.2) 31.8 26.1) 30.7, 30.1) 18.0) 29.5) 30.1) 31.0) 26.8 30.0) 29.6 22.8 32.7 29.7) 30.5 
4] m | 24.4 35.5) 38.5] 38.4) 41.8) 44.7) 46.2) 20.3) 31.2) 35.0) 34.1) 49.6) 48.6) 46.8 23.3 34.7) 38.4) 37.9 
. 28.3) 50.3; 50.5) 50.6) 52.5) 52.5) 53.5) 24.0) 44.7) 46.2) 45.91 52.1) 53.4) 51.8 26.0 45.7 43.3) 43.5 
21.3, 37.9) 39.2) 39.6) 36.3) 36.6] 37.5) 17.5) 28.7) 30.9) 32.2) 25.3 28.9] 31.0, 20.0 39.5 41.9) 44.4 
e 22.0, 40.7) 40.1) 39.7) 40.4) 39.1) 38.7 4 36.8 35.1) 35 | 33.1 26.2 30.5 21.2) 39.3 36.6) 36.9 
. 
34.1) 29.7) 29.0) 33.6) 33.3] 30.3...... | 29.6) 27.4) 27.5! 37.1) 37.7] 36.8 28.0 27.1) 27.0 
, 2 8.9 13.5, 14.5) 14.5) 12.0) 15.0) 15.0, 8.0) 15.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0, 14.2) 14.2 11.7 18.7 18.0) 18.0 
39 Mel... 12.8) 12.2) 12.5) 12.8) 12.0):12.3)..... | 11.3) 11.6) 11.8) 13.0) 12.3) 12.3...... 12.2 11.9 12.0 
Ri 0 im 38.5) 47.9) 56.6) 59.6) 47.5) 55.7] 56.9 40. 2) 45.1) 61.7) 60.0) 43.1) 56.9) 56.5 40.2) 45.9 55.6) 57.5 
3, E ima “7 28. 5| cand 26.3) 27.5) 27.3)..... 28.3) 27 5 ie 27.5, 30.0) 30.5..... 29.2 27.0) 28.2 
‘ | | 
01 _ 28.2} 25.9! 26.0) 25.0) 25.5] 27.3)..... | 28.1) 25.7) 25.5) 30.8 30.4) 30.3..... 28.0 28.0) 28.0 
- 23.1) 33.5) 37.4) 38.5) 33.0) 35.9) 37.4, 21.5) 32.3) 35.5) 35.8) 35.4) 36.7) 38.3 20.5 29.9 35.0) 36.0 
7. 15.4 16.3) 18.4) 181) 14.6) 17.5) 17.3 14.1) 14.2) 16.7) 16.6) 20.6 20.9) 21.4 13.9 16.7 18.8 18.6 
18 me losesad 22.3} 24.6) 24.3) 20.5) 22.9) 23.2..... 20. 1) 22.2) 21.3) 24.5) 26.3) 26.7)..... 21.2 21.6) 20.6 
ss Jp 4-0) 63.0) 87.7) 71.2 61.9) 89.4) 75.0 37.7) 52.7, 70.8 ant 57.9 78.1) 66.5) 32.5 49.2 51.2) 52.4 
| | | 
9 26.4, 42.8 45.6) 45.6) 40.3) 45.2) 44.4 23.3) 39.7) 38.4) 37.8) 41.7, 44.4) 40.0) 24.8 38.9 35.8 37.0 
RR 5.9 88 8.4 84) 84 84) 85 5.6) 8&7) 82) 83) 9.6 9.7) 97 60 O98 9.4 95 
. 3.7| 5.7 5.5) 5.5) 5.0) 49) 48 29 44 44) 43) 5.5) 5.5) 5.4) 3.7 6.0 5.9 5.9 
: 3.5, 49 48 45 7.4) 6.9 6.5 2.5 3.8 3.3) 3.6 43) 3.9 3.9 2.3) 3.0 3.0) 3.0 
Ts =f 8.7 A? te 9.3) 85) 8&4..... 8.2 ate re 7.5 Wt Gieesses. 10.2 9.5 9.5 
| | } | 
10.1 WIE [eeeeee 11.1) 10.0) 10.0) 10.2) 9.3) 95..... 10.2; 9.2} 9.3) 12.4 11.9) 11.8)..... 11.1, 10.0 10.0 
+. eee 26.7; 25.9) 25.0) 25.9) 25.3] 24.0..... 26.2} 25.4) 2 "9 30.7, 29.2) 288.1... 26.3 25.0, 25.0 
197 MMM ------ 23.7) 23.8) 23.1) 24.6) 24.2) 23.7)..... 22.3! 22.0) 21.7 23.5, 23.3) 22.2).....) 20.5 19.7) 20.5 
g 92) 10.7) 11.0) 11.0) 9.2) 10.1) 10.4 9.3) 9.1) 90 90 95 99 98 5.5 66 6.4 6.3 
16 MM lneeeee 7.9 10.5) = ae 10.9} 11.4)..... 7.9 10.5) 10.7, 88 93) 9.5)..... 9.5 11.4 115 
| 9 17) 32) 22 22 3.3 21) 22) 14 27 27) 270 «216 06«212 «62122 20 3.8 25 27 
Ma |...... | 95 5.1) 6H OS 45) 5.1... 9.4, 4.7) 5.1) 89 3.9 3.7)... 9.6 5.0) 5.2 
s+ ae | 6.5 48 5.0) 5.9 3.9) 4.3)..... 4.8 2.6 2.6 5.6 3.0 3.1/..... 5.4 3.81 3.8 
146 MM [eeeeee | 15.2) 14.2) 14.5) 11.9 11.9) 12.0)..... 11.5) 11.1) 11.2; 19.1; 17.9 17.9..... 11.6) 11.3] 11.6 
i371 ME [eeeeee | 19.0; 18.7) 18.5) 18.5) 17.9) 18.4)..... 15.6) 15.0) 14.6 18.1) 16.1) 15.7)..... 14.7 14.3) 14.6 
| | | 
| 991 MMM [eeee es 20.7; 21.6) 21.4) 19.9) 20.1) 20.5)..... 16.9} 16.0| 16.0, 17.0, 16.5, 16.5..... 19. 1 9 18, 2 
Ls MMMM [rece | 13.5) 14.0) 14.1) 13.0) 12.5 12.6) mer 13.1) 13.1) 13.0, 16.3) 14.7) 15.1)..... 11.8, 10.4) 10.5 
| gd 5.8 5.8 83) 82) 5.9 7.9 7.9 5.5 5.8 81) 80 8&3 99 9.77 5.3 5.8 BO 7.8 
| 924 58.6) 67.3) 68.9) 68.4) 57.5) 57.6) 57.1) 45.0) 58.4) 61.3) 61.2) 77.9 79.0| 80.0) 50.0 74.6 71.4) 71.4 
1 974 33.0) 41.3) 42.8) 42.8) 35.1) 34.9) 34.6) 29.3) 32.5) 35.0 4.9 45.4, 45.8 45.0 26.0 31.5 ie 32.6 
| ont beeioca 19.7; 21.2) 21.4) 18.7) 19.7] 19.9)..... 18. 5| 19.4 18.9} 19.2) 20.5) 20.6)..... 18.9 20.3) 19.8 
| 9.5 — 23.6) 18.9) 18.4) 25.3) 19.2) 18.3]..... 22.4) 17.7| 17.6; 27.9) 20.8) 20.8)..... 24.7) 19. 2| 18.5 
>) 349 MME [nee 45.6; 45.9) 53.3) 36.7) 36.0) 36.7)..... 44.1) 46.4) 46.8 215.0) 215.7) 215.3)..... | 38.1) 35.6) 38.1 
476 MME [eee eee | 50.0) 61.3) 53.6) 42.3) 47.4) 47.7)..... 51.2) 53.7 = as a 2.7)... | 34.9) 36.3) 36.8 
cities * Per pound. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 




























































































= ooo . — 
Columbus, Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. | Fall River, Mass. 
| 110. 
ae | Fd a Pitieme Lag 
. Jan. 15— Jan. 15— Jan. 15— | 
Jan, | Dec.| Jan. ~ eeu | Jan. Dec.! Jan. Dec.| Jan. . ae Dec. | Jan. 
15. | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, 
5, | >>. |192: b , 
| ven ae -” ve = ms oi | aia hacia 
3 ~“< 
; Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | ors. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cte. 
91.3, 33.6| 34.4) 19.6) 33.0) 34.0) 33.7) 22.0) 28.8 28.4) 28.6) 22.8 31.9 34.0) 35.0130.0151.6) 156.611 55.9 
96,5. 29.4 29.6| 18.8) 29.1) 30.7) 30.8) 19.0 23.6 23.1) 23.7) 18.0 25.0) 27.1) 27.5 24.0) 39.5) 42.8) 41.5 
95.4, 25.9) 26.1| 17.6) 26.3) 27.0) 26.5) 15.9 22.0 20.8) 21.1) 18.0 24.7) 24.8) 25.5, 22.6) 26.2) 27.0) 27.3 
18.6) 20.1] 19.8) 15.4) 20.0, 20.7) 21.2) 14.0 16.1, 15.7) 16.3) 14.5 17.4) 18.2) 18.3 16.7] 19.2 20.3) 20.2 
| 2.9, 13.8) 13.5] 11.8) 16.3) 15.0) 14.6) 9.1, 9.9) 94) 9.6) 10.6 11.3) 11.6) 11.9... 12.0) 12.6) 12.5 
4 93.8 26.6 27.6) 20.0 32.5 32.5 20.7, 17.5 26.3 27.0 27.2 16.5 27.9 28.8 28.6 18.3) 27.8 29.4 28.4 
) 34.4, 36.8 36.6 36.0 42.3 43.8 40.4, 26.3 40.8 43.1, 42.6 21.0 36.8 40.3 39.6 24.8) 37.5) 38.7 38.7 
2 [BR | 40.2 44.1/ 44.5) 28.8] 51.2 50.6 50.0 27.0] 49.5 48,8 49.2 23.5) 49.4 47.3 47.4 28.7 45.4! 46.3! 47.4 
1] : 29 1, 34.4) 36.9 20.5) 35.0 40.0 40.0 15.0 30.4 34.1) 33.9) 16.0 34.2 36.8 37.2 18.5 35.5 38.9 38.6 
6.3 92 7 30,1) 32.0\ 17.9) 30.9 29.9 29.1, 26.4 31.3, 26.8 28.4) 18.8 35.8 32.3) 34.6 23.7, 43.7 41.8 43.2 
| 
0.4 33.3 31.6 31.6)..... | 31.8 31.4 31.1)..... | 36.5| 83.8 33.8..... 31.9) 30.7, 30.0..... 32.9, 31.1) 30.5 
12.0. 12.0) 12.0, 10.0] 15.0, 15.0 15.0 8.4) 10.0 11.8 11.8) 9.6) 13.6 13.8 14.6 9.0 14.0 14.0) 14.0 
7 ms 12.0 11.8) 11.9)..... 14.0) 13.8) 18.3).....| 12.3) 11.8) 11.6)..... 11.6) 11.5) 11.8..... 14.0) 12,9) 13.1 
| 41.8 61.3) 58.6 40.0) 44.3 58.1) 55.5, 40.0 37.4 56.6 54.2 39.7 43.1) 61.9 60.5 38.1) 45.1) 52.8) 56.3 
m | 26.7) 27.1] 27.2\..... 28.6) 27.3 29.8)..... | 31.0) 29.0 28.2)... 28,4) 28.3, 28.1)..... 35.0| 31.3) 30.7 
| | | 
7.4 26.4) 25.5] 25.6)..... 30.6 30.1) 29.6)..... | 28.5) 28.0 28.0)..... | 97.1] 27.1| 28.9...../ 33.5 30.3) 29.0 
6.4 99.9) 37. 1| 36.8) 20.0) 33.8 36.5) 37.1, 26.1) 35.4) 38.4 38.7) 21.3 32.2) 37.8 37.5 23.6 33.8 36.7) 37.4 
7.9 | 12.4 15.9) 15.3) 16.2) 19.0 21.1| 20.4) 15.6) 17.2) 19.5 19.1) 15.6 14.6) 17.2) 17.2 15.0) 15.3) 16.7) 16.8 
21.5, 22.5] 22.1)..... 20.3, 21.0, 19.8..... | 22.1) 24.4) 21.9)..... 20.4) 23.1, 23.0..... 21.8; 23.0) 23.0 
2 46.1 61.7) 54.0) 34.0) 43.3 54.3 44 5 37.0 42.8 66.2 49.0) 35.0) 54.3; 68.6 62.2 42.8 70.2 99.8 83.8 
1.6 36.5 ~ 37.6) 30.0) 34.0 44.6..... | 25.0) 34.6) 40.7 38.7| 25.2) 39.8) 40.1) 40.2 27.2 42.9 43.0] 45.1 
7.9 8.1) 7.6) 7.9) 5.5) 91) 8&9 90) 5.4) 8&3, 82 82 5.6 86) 86 86 6.2) 97) 92) O1 
4.7 | 48) 46] 4.6) 3.3) 48 47° 483) 2.6) 3.7' 3.8 3.8) 3.1) 46) 45) 44 3.3) 5.2) 5.2) 5.1 
8 3.1; 3.0| 32) 27) 3.3, 3.6 3.6 25 30 3.2 3.4 28 46) 45) 44 3.6 60 6.2) 6.0 
8.6 9.1] 88} 9.9)... 10.7, 10.8, 10.6)..... 94 88 89.....) 98 91) 90..... | 10 9.4) 9.6 
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TABLE 5..-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN ;; 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 
















































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, D. c. 
Article. Unit. Jan. 15— Dee. Jan. Jan. Dee. Jan. Jan. 15— D c 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, Pe —| 
1913| 1922 1922. | 1923. | 1922. | 1922. | 1923. 1913 | 1922. 
—_— —— ——— alae a 
cts.| cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts. | cts. | cte.| cts,| 
Sirloin steak............ Pound.....- 22.0; 29.8) 29. 29.7; 30.0; 28.9 30.8) 25.0, 39.6) 
Round steak............].... Cee 20.0; 26.1) 25.8) 26.0) 29.3) 287) 30.2) 21.4) 33.2 
RARE So ELAR _ teh FN 18.0} 23.6) 24. 23.9) 20.1) 21.6) 21.8) 20.3) 32.1) 
8, FEU. FEE. ose ake 15.2} 16.9) 16.1) 16.3) 17.5} 17.9) 183) 15.6) 21.3 
| SARI RRRRSES, ia "Sieh. 11.7) 13.3) 12.7] 13.2} 120] 122) 12.0) 10. 7 12. 8| 
Pork chops a At ns Bison do.......| 23.4) 32.3) 34. 33.6} 25.5). 26.2) 25.2) 20.3) 33.3) 32.0) 3 
SIR Bois do.......| 30. 45.7| 48. 47.5) 36.1) 38.7) 38.7) 23.0, 35.6) 39.0 3 
Ham, sliced: ............}..... 1 ES 28.3) 47.6) 49. 49.8) 41. 43. 41.8} 28.2) 50.9) 55.2) 5. 
Se SS Ed. GG SE 18. 30. 5) 32.7] 33.6) 31.3) 35. 37.2) 19.3) 41.5) 41.7) 4: 
eieadestectetasar elcome ks Bikes 24.3) 37.1) 31. 32.2} 30.7) 29.3) 28.3) 20.6) 41.4 7 3 
Salmon, canned, red. ...|..... ei SR 31.0} 31.2} 31.2) 34.9) 33.4) 32.1/..... 30.9 0} 
PE no os d's one ca 2 9.1; 13.0; 13. 13.0} 12. 11.1) 11.1) 9.0] 140) 14.0 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz. cans!..... 11.9 11.1) 11.1) 13. 12.6; 12,8)..... 12. 6} 11. 5) 
Me cede ss ces on Pound...... | 44 41.1; 57.1} 57.6) 44. 61.7) 58.5) 43.4) 50.3) 62.8) 6: 
Oleomargarine..........|..... ARs at 29.2) 29.7] 288 29.9) 28.3) 286)..... 28. 8) 27.8) : 
Nut margarine..........]....-. TE RL om BT 29.7; 29. 28.6; 28.5) 27.4) 26.8)/..... 28. 3) &. 
SG civic aedn ce paid dee aa ke aes 21.6; 33.7) 36. 36.2) 34.3) 38.3) 38.9) 22.8) 35.9) 38.1) : 
RRS EL BM grey EA Fe do. -| 17.8) 16.6) 19.7) 19.3) 14.3) 17.4) 17.2) 14.2) 15.0) 17. 
Vegetable lerd substitute}... .- RA die. 23.6; 25. 24.7; 21.8 23.1) 23.7/..... 21.6) 23.2) 2: 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen....... 39.0} 38.9) 56.4) 42.8) 48.6) 62.5) 50.4) 33.1) 57. 7 70. 4) 5 
Eggs, storage...........-|..... do...... $2.5)...... 43.0, 40.0} 41.5} 39.2} 38.5) 25.0) 40.0 43.5) ; 
Eg si gc oars ae Pound...... 6. wm. & 8.6) 9.7 9.5) 9.3) 5.7) &6 &5 
hy TR Se AER BS pe 2. 4.2 4 4.7; 5.3} 6&1) 51) 3.8 53) 5.2 
Corn meal...............|..... "* Bes 3.1) 3.6 3. 40 3.8 45) 47) 26 3.8 3.6 
Rolled oats..............}..... a 5 SRE 8&7 68. & 5) 10. 10.1; 10.6'..... 10. 0 9. ‘| 
Corn flakes.............. 8oz. pkg....!..... 12.2} 11.7] 11.8) 1.0 98) 9 7/..... 10. 3 9.4 
Wheat cereal............ Ps pe 27.4; 26.9! 26.4) 28.51 26.8) 26.0)..... 27.3! 25.3) : 
Macaroni...............- Pound......|..... 18.8 18. 18.7} 20.2} 20.5) 19.9)..... 21. 8 21.0) 2 
ee ee ek Bat RES 7.7) 10.3) 10. 10.9) 9.6 10.1 9. 9.2} 9.8 10.4! 
Beans, navy.............|....- Was co palceseu 8&2) 9.4 10.1) 7.8} 10.6) 11.4)..... 8&2 10.9) 
ee 26 i 18 et 2 100625 217; Le 322) 19 20 1.6 38 27 
ote ccbscamecolenede | SRS 1S 8.3) 4,1 4.6, 10.0 47 Ries<as 9.2 5.1 ae 
i I oe Rte ae ME 4.7) 3. 3. 6.8) 3. 4.4)..... 5.6, 3.8 
Beans, baked ........... No. 2 eams...)..... 16. 15. 14.9) 13.4) 13.7) 13.4)..... 12.0 11.9) 1 Atlar 
Corn, canned............|....- O. coe [oceen 17.7; 16.8) 17.0) 15.5) 14.3) 14.6)..... 15.2) 14. 6} 1 es 
irm 
Peas, canned............|..... ee | Lb 18.3) 18.5; 19.2) 17.9) 17.9) 17.8..... 16.3) 15.9 Bost 
Tomatoes, canned.......|.... - BRAS 116.41 16.4,1 15.5) 14.2) 14.4) 14.6)..... 13.1) 11.2 Bridg 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.1) 638 & &. 6.9 9%. 9.0) 5.5) 6.3) 7.9 
(ae B RR oR BG ReQa "Kee 60. 0 62.4) 66.4) 66.5) 74.3) 72.9| 71.8] 57.5| 74.0) 76.0 Buffa 
ee eM ees, aye do...... 28.0 38.9) 39.0) 39.0) 35.2) 36.3) 37.2) 28.8) 32.2 34.4 Butte 
arth 
ie gy | TTT My. ee Re. 17.8 181) 181) 19.1) 22.8 21.0..... 20.6 22.1 Chica 
RR ye eee et Wl. ki nceibbces 25. 18. 18.6} 26.1) 21.6) 21.0)..... 24.5) 18.7 Cineit 
Bananas... .....2ccc000-: Dozen......./..... 215.1) 214, 8) 2.15.7) 2 10. 2) 2 11.6) 2 11.5)... .. 38. 9} 37. 5) : 
Oranges. ..... wsbavraveotdecess GR ces 50 coosel “@. 44.2; 48.1) 56.2) 52.4)..... 45. ‘ 46. 2 eve 
_ o1un 
Dalla: 
1 No. 25 can. 2 Per pound. een 
Detro 
. . . 1° Pall E 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. Poe de 


Indiat 

"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease coe 
in the retail cost of food’ in January, 1923, compared with the Little 
average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1922, and in December, Lois, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year — 
and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the ae 


bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 





1 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 15. 
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based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 

:ffort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of January 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
followimg-named 24 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Bridgeport, Butte, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Little Rock, Man- 
chester, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.; Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, 
[J].; and Washington, D. C. , 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in January: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY, 1923. 








| Geographical division. 








| United 
item. |. States. | ow l 
| | North South | North | South | wo 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. anaes 
Percentage of reports received............. 98 | 98 | 96 98 95 99 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received............... | 24 > | 2 7 2 5 








TabLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGESIN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARY, 1923 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1922, JANUARY, 1922, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
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|Percentage| Percentage P ce t Percent 
Percentage) * «1 e ase) *¢ ee | Percentage, ; 14. 88° * Creentage 
inerease | jannary, | January, inerease | january, | January, 
City. ay | 1923, oom. 1923, om City. —— | 1923, com: i923, com- 
red with Pared with) pared with | ared with pared with pared with 
= 1913. | January, ecember, | — 1913.| January, ecember, 
year 1913. | "1922. 1922. year, 1913.) * "1922. 1922. 
< — —— ees — ee 
Atlanta.......0- 41 11 2 || Milwaukee...... 44 3 | 2 
Baltimore. ...... 50 2 1 || Minneapolis..... 43 5 1 
Bates} | 6] Bi — Ueiee cae) ame td a 
OStOD. . ..cedbec € | NOWA@IK......... 
BridgepOtt. cupesle..ccc cece 6 2 || New Haven..... 47 3 0 
Buffalo...... ae 51 2 2 || — es... = a | % 
eee a eh See mz gE MM oes sic cla once chsens 0.4 | 2 
arlestom...... 48 0.2 2 I] Omaha 39 0.1 | 2 
we ae coerce ~ - “¢ 1 1 Sete eet 13 3 
ns:  Cbcn, oOh 9 hn  weeseccecniscracccccce 
|| Philadelphia... .| 48 2 1 
Cleveland....... 43 6 1 || Pittsburgh...... | 46 5 2 
Colm cicciestiiees cocecces 2 ©  f Pestiend, Me..: .)........... 3 0.4 
Dallas. ....J554$.- 42 10,1 3 Portland, Oreg.. 32 4 | 3 
Denver. . .ceseds 33 5 4 Providence...... 52 | pd 2 
Detroit eccccecccs 49 3 0. 2 Richmond ae 54 | 12 | 2 
Fall River. ..... 50 2 2 i iccmeiiseseecbeces 3 2 
pa oS ae 0.3 1 St. Louis........ 43 | 4 3 
Indianapolis. ... 39 2 22 *, ean eee | 4 2 
Jacksonville... .. 38 10.1 1 Salt Lake City .. 24 | 2 2 
Kansas City..... 39 12 1 || San Francisco... 40 | 3 3 
— a ~ , Y etna poeodoatecescoss seal 2 rs 
/ CS. .... anton........ +) 
Louisville....... 35 3 2 Pnkh scacned 36 | 5 2 
Manchester...... 45 11 3) Springfield, Il. .|........... 12 2 
Memphis........ 36 2 20.4 <sstaedbbdabld 51 | 1 Zz 
1 Decrease. * Increase. 


* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
iven in the MontuLy LaBor REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. and 95. The consumption figures which 

ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.* 


January 15, 1922, and December 15, 1922, and on January 15 
1923, for the United States and for each of the cities include, 
Prices for coal are secured froy, 


Ts following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 


in the total for the United States. 


the cities from which eencintagt retail prices of food are received. 
) 


In addition to the prices 


r Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ay 

















> ‘ _ ( 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thio. 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the I 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not r 

include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 

extra handling is necessary. 

F 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 

USE, ON JANUARY 15, 1922, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND JANUARY 15, 1923. 
1922 192 x 
City, and kind of coal. —_.. In 
Jan. 15. Dee. 15. Jan. 15. 

United States: Ja 

Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
BD 4 0a de dptlele aah chen sd dadiinadideh sttielbh sede dik $14. 978 $15. 527 $15.47 Ke 
Rc dcons cistesc chkeabbestews.esas@itk tdakding 15. 017 15. 516 15. 456 

Rs ER ah SET SS ESR SG TS 9. 892 11. 233 11.179 

Atlanta, Ga.: 
le TNS ae ee a a PEE 7. 519 10. 404 10. 481 
Baltimore, Md.: Lit 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
nb al et FINENESS ee eee 115. 000 1 16. 250 1] 
MUI Tiss eee. ..c-ce-cceceescedinc nests 1 14.750 1 16, 267 1] 
Bib a os ac adeccenensoumbbeesbians 7. 850 10. 200 0 Lo: 
Birmingham, Ala 
ES Renin RE Sot Ne Re oy Oa 7. 192 8. 398 8. 407 Lo 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Mai 
RMR Se pa Se BS a ete ptr ine OE a 15. 000 16. 000 16. 
aides Cane ee. A ami sncenmen abi 15. 000 16. 000 16. 00 

Bridgeport, Conn.: _ 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
IN ss nue dU ancsccodcocutbedeih Odark cocqesese 13. 850 15. 563 15.750 Mer 
SPCR eae es et RE Be 13. 850 15. 750 15.750 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Mili 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se SS ee ee ae Oe 12. 960 13. 238 13. 238 
SIDS < sUcieiinaa Sos 5463 50 cGighienadteditanbeas pacsaee 12. 960 13. 238 13, 238 
Butte, Mont.: : 
SINE, << ccectcesccccccedescapmpopasntion Bebb ages dee 11. 673 11. 500 11. 494 Min 
Charleston, S. C.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i citee dee dole. a2 3) ee sabublenenchs six 117.000 117. 000 117.00 
SS: a a eT: ee ee 117.100 117. 100 117.18 
I oho a ieinacdmepea ted IA AUNES odccghinces« 12. 000 12. 000 12. Mob 
Chicago, II: ey 

Pennsylvania anthracite— New 
nano picahh«<smens dn cabiied tiliendodin ~S e See 15. 410 16. 180 16, 18 ] 
ES eee ore oh cea a 15. 340 16. 000 16. 059 

ETS OCI tyre at Rng 8. 906 10. 820 10. 98% 

Cincinnati, Ohio: New 

OTE ny «cies ctinammbicitnatécen he SR es 7. 000 9. 619 9. 638 

Cleveland, Ohio: me 
ennsylvania anthraci ; 
madintscsaspaghérctetae Lp os ARES ES 14. 313 15. 675 15. 790 New 
ae RR RARE jaiiisebinec pas 14. 438 15. 675 15. 730 I 
Bituminous. ............. eRe: Seuiskihacdsesecds ceon 8. 139 10. 900 11. 322 
E 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issu: °! 
frese pil Blished monthly. 


the MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, 
4 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
‘USE, ON JANUARY 16, 1922, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND JANUARY 15, 1923—Continued. 



































| on —_ 
15, 1122 1923 
ided City, and kind of coal. 
rom Jan.15. | Dee. 15, Jan. 15. 
| 
> are Columbus, Ohio: | 
hose 5 EET a 7. 196 | 9. 742 9. 848 
Dallas, Tex.: ‘ | 
sales Arkansas anthracite— 
ERS enka tbepeceshbasécescbesssenionccnocsincs 18. 250 | 18, 125 18, 125 
ang as inn + +eORe Se agebens soes0ebsctsesesesecedcesos 15. 423 | 15. 477 15. 375 
P 4a ver, Volo. 
the per Colorado anthracite— _ | 
uote Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed..............ccecscccccccceces 15. 917 | 17. 000 7. 250 
RE a a aR an a a 15. 917 17. 000 7. 250 
use, re as ide b rb tsen dacs cadeseccdbnceces 10. 836 | 11. 041 10. 692 
not Detroit, Mich.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
e an iti anrcrpesavbecesessegstébnsssséaviacsccd 14. 563 15. 938 16. 009 
abi abate eneeees have ddéss doseacceee< 14. 563 15. 938 16. 000 
DIRE. Soxccccascccscvece nis Gasblesaetses stabeacaat 8. 750 12. 031 11. 893 
Fall River, Mass.: 
‘OLD Pennsylvania anthracite— 
‘i ans bs cipadad catpcencessbsbatascineeetcicd 15. 250 16. 500 16. 500 
ET Ties rabbits cogceds dn cksabntiderckobeseiwenks 15. 000 15. 750 16. 083 
= I ea Re Ueeiic b de eens cckasdddentbasccescocoss 9. 167 eee 
Houston, Tex.: 
23 i ibineksd sadeaontanepeessceddsabibescssoccacyin 12. 250 12. 833 12. 833 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
—_ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
15 as don bubiescebabbvabubhevcboddecdecedceie, 15. 750 15. 750 15.750 
ET SES SS a aT 15. 667 15. 750 15. 759 
meee nS Sit a checdaggepatiipeocsesecebanvinicasioecic.,. 7. 550 9. 613 9. 610 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
i iniitnédndedhaleebedeninkeetsaaonstncendescc., 13. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
$15.47 Kansas City, Mo.: mn 
15. 456 Arkansas anthracite— 
11 179 leds ckesadalesonepetbechiebncisieccten snc. 17. 214 16. 929 16. 929 
hs. sinks euaninany 4 entidd tabb bab ebarennrkie. 18. 125 17. 875 17. 750 
10. 481 PE isst.rdhnerescsscadecncssokenbbbocvebsbans: 8. 669 8. 964 8. 900 
—_ Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
118 9% RNS 4 is Oe 15. 600 15. 000 15. 000 
116 2% TE 2D hn 5600 dele dbs scccsibbecbishnecbncce,. 12. 800 12. 500 12. 500 
11 Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous................. seuowndbapadbebbss oscokeceats 19. 000 16. 500 16. 500 
8. 407 Louisville, Ky.: 
at ha vcedadtatunssdpadans sasbelcetovoesc.. 7. 096 10. 114 10. 182 
Manchester, N. H.: 
16. 0 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
16, 0) Eso vecccthitbocbbecsdihecdestcdctiesekt oi: 16. 500 18. 000 18, 000 
eT TA Ect TIE ALES COLELLO 16. 500 18. 000 18. 000 
i asecrscacsttherusshccecchavtincassnecentane. 11. 000 ye 
15, 750 Memphis, Tenn.: 
15.7590 ES winedindencchapecatubhtesconsenabecennésinds 7. 736 9. 411 9. 411 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
13, RR en cccccdementeswdccesitecncks on siccoencnsk 15. 980 16. 424 | 16. 650 
13, Bi INN a 1s indice ats Unais ob dikie cNebie al meehascbiZ 15. 950 16. 404 | 16. 625 
i sinnnaclntieisichseehmnntiettincabienn« 10. 407 12. 423 | 12. 716 
11. 494 Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iinddas Jcd¢uaiimecsodandtisetawadcccer nesses 17. 750 17. 660 17. 710 
117.0 SS: A SY o-. £y SE Te enna eae 17. 750 17. 670 17. 670 
117.19 Rs ie Rial iia as cached snnckwacenthosne 11. 703 14, 188 13. 913 
12. 000 Mobile, Ala.: 
is oti tinthaee men guanine pid as desassele ann 11. 214 10. 969 10. 929 
Newark, N. J.: 
16. 19 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
16. 050 Piss shades sinenstactosceceheubdvedans soasdercs 12. 750 12. 792 12. 792 
10. 98) ticks cdivbiebetadcoedthatbdevecaltneseedes 12. 750 12. 792 12. 792 . 
New Haven, Conn.: 
9. 638 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i nded+o+cds etaiiahdp odésacahtebinbtboh~etlansss 14. 000 15. 333 15. 333 
PhS an tintonanschtndmcesadhaibdnnknteshacssnia 14. 000 15. 333 15. 333 
15.75 New Orleans, La.: 
15. 730 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
11, 322 Di... .Guiethecdastibhonsconamadidvbbnncsdcocess 18. 000 21. 500 21. 500 
Chestnut ............ Niteniiakd <eitbnilticide + <piibitr caine «x 18. 000 21. 500 21. 500 
panes o iD i) isonsantiinenenioeeacieniiiined rer ee ee . 10. 731 11. 208 1L. 208 
onthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEIj0)p 
USE, ON JANUARY 15, 1922, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND JANUARY 5, 1923—Continued, 





























1922 
City, and kind of coal. _ 
Jan. 15. Dee. 15. 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
| ee Ta a eS Op gee... © 2 a ee eae ET £13. 208 $14. 542 
i nc enbibe J 13. 208 14. 542 

Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ete alfa a a Loe Se ee Re EE SR Leh apr 14. 000 16. 000 
BES PSR RSS SHS RET Ot Tr er eres 14. 000 16. 000 

ne F< Se eae Sy ea eae es ee 9, 429 12. 429 

Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TT Ne  uinelbvenese 22. C00 22. 000 |........ 
ESE TS ge We ae aS oF CS Sees ee 22. 000 22-000 j....... 
Nk  estineaewe 11. 857 12. 036 
Peoria, Il.: 
NR. ia lle eae ELE tec wcesvesacebeces 6.321 7. 125 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a aR SIRT > eS ee ly a aes 114. 125 1 14, 969 
ag 5 Te ial ie MA, 20h. Sie Cables bode aebevledona 1 14,125 1 14, 969 
Pittsburgh, P 

Paaesyivenie anthracite— 

I MRR Bi Coals sia, ceeds sedeneececeoce 115. 500 117.000 

I ea ee ee de. ne ee eeeaiond 1 15. 667 117.000 

EEE ST VEE EE Sy ae 6. 781 8. 375 
Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ne a i a oo ie a ene 15. 843 | 15. 840 
i he ee Re ona cee eeneimenal 15. 843 15. 843 

Portland, Oreg.: | 
ER ETE Sita ee ee ee ee 12. 964 | 14. 270 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESRI Aste = ile fa el ee at ae pa 215.000 | 2 15. 600 
ARE ee ayaa EME oa es tik sera iat 215. 000 215. 660 

Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

NS a, Bas cc occcbevecccccceccesovece 14. 250 | 16. 000 

eT eee a 14. 250 16. 000 

a RR SEAT sv ae SES IE 5 tay dpe Ae Ep Sarineestols Hy 9. 846 12. 900 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

NIA. 10 2 5 cA ie bebsbedbeodeesiscdsovebeccs 13. 450 | 13. 450 
eT Shoots a SANE EIS ico li lm ene Sa 13. 450 | 13. 450 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE, od. a nie ce tehhs Mibiebseshersseese bese séeeess 16. 188 | 16. 438 
i ichnnpdibn thatuhhecbetenpsa se scednenue 16. 375 | 16. 438 
Bituminous....... Det weeds sad: Udepiadeh dee +4 rantowatnt 7. 158 | 8. 329 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
el no dads ih tibaehadeetépenebe 17. 750 17. 667 
Ce i, a sid ecchaneeecesescosenen te 17. 750 17. 642 

i ths 65 bn nly Mie Mathewabeceees ete s one bat baud 12. 050 14. 369 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Purmace, 1 amd 2 mixed . ..... cccccccedbvcscccccccccee rae 
Stove, Ramd & mixed ......,......2...00.0000--200000- SN Tce aeseccstenes 
ituminous.............. eC aiivadih tem ibevtes on4t danas 9. 000 | 9. 452 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
wae Mexico anthracite— 
el atiietn tah Radial aiiibubud ese oe veseten 27. 250 26. 750 

Colnatio oat racite— 

S853 in thetince ics hendhddscwwobanestececed 26. 250 24. 250 24. 250 

Bit = At stttnias se dhe neey beth etch beewest bub nses ceebe 19. 250 17. 900 17. 900 

Savannah, G 
" Penaayivedia anthracite— 
BeUisccvccecoede piipniahhiininehscteeabsshwereeowse 217.100 317.100 17. 0 
es tin kb nse dened oes 08 cbs oh bs sabieresccecccece 317.100 317. 100 317.00 
TE Athicedcdutitiehyoosscochsceweccotccuccesese 8 12. 267 814, 183 3 14,08 
; Per ton of 2,240 


tie Locate Bes Pee dditional is charged for “binning.” Most customers require binning or basketing 
2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
A\ SE. ON JANUARY 15, 1922, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND JANUARY 115, 1923—Concluded. 




















1922 | 1923 
City, and kind of coal. — 
Jan.15. | Dee.15. | Jan. 15. 
er ee --— -- —- ——- ——- —- _ -— 1 -_—_—_- ~~ a en, 
geranton, Pat | : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Meh bate R ln as ckedbhan dekh kd) ie dS0 p 600s 5 $9.7 $9. 817 $9. 817 
Cs aadeadibecdasagstnnbthadanpdsopiesrrobones 9.700 | 10. 300 | 9. 825 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Pitas els cccccnachspeactanbpabdsso> oessbes 410. 130 | 410. 068 410. 271 
springfield, I « . 
Ee ee ee eee 4. 575 5. 350 5. 325 
Washington, D.C.: . | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESE ne ee ee 1 14. 943 1 15. 871 115. 871 
CR IEEAL « dicth by che cide cdbaddaguudwsb le bebe 1 14. 621 | 115, 871 | 115. 871 
Bi tind ne dhdcbisnindsh ope hacabeonbidecceenstne 1 9. 096 111, 296 111.335 
| honed hte tite TP le ine; Seat aitaee Teteclah aa 
Per ton of 2,240 pounds. , 
‘Priees in Zone A. Cartage charges in Zone A have been included in the price. These charges were 
$1.75 in January, 1922; $1.25 to $1.75 in December, 1922; and $1.25 to $2.25 in January, 1923. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1923. 
W182: wholesale prices reacted to some extent in January, 


1923, from the upward movement of recent months, no 
change in the general level is shown by the index number 
compiled DY the United States Department of Labor through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number being 156, the same as for 
November and December, 1922. This index number is based on 
iii (@ price quotations of 404 commodities in representative markets and 
is weighted according to the relative importance of such commodities. 
16. 500 Appreciable price decreases took place during the month among 
iy fe certain farm products and foodstuffs. Corn, oats, rye, wheat, cattle, 
hides, eggs, and potatoes were all cheaper than in the month before. 
3.40 9 The decrease in the group of farm products as a whole was over 1} per 
°* Hi cent. Foods decreased over 2 per cent, due mainly to declines in fresh 
a (Deel and other meats, butter, cheese, milk, wheat and rye flour, corn 
is f® meal, lemons, oranges, and sugar. 
= In all other groups of commodities prices averaged higher than in 
sar December. Prices of cloths and clothing were | per cent higher, 
i760 fi Owing to considerable increases in cotton goods. Practically the same 
8! Hl ver cent of increase also was reported for fuel and lighting materials 
om (22d for housefurnishing goods. In the groups of metals and metal 
».0” fi products and building materials prices were 14 per cent higher as a 
“BB result of advances in pig iron, steel billets and plates, copper, lead, 
silver, tin, lumber, shingles, sand and gravel, lime, and paint mate- 
_ nals. Prices for the group of miscellaneous commodities, including 
iy Me «mong others such important articles as bran and mill-feed middlings, 
linseed meal, hemp, jute, sisal, manila rope, and rubber, also rose 
‘17.00 #1} per cent above the December level. Chemicals and drugs were 
‘itu (only slightly higher than in December. 
Of the 404 commodities for which comparable data for December 
sketing Hand January were collected, price increases were shown in 156 in- 
s made J stances and decreases in 103 instances. In 145 instances no change 
in price was reported. 


26. 70 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE£s. 




















[1913=100.] 
: January, | December,| January 
Commodity group. 1922. 1922. 1993” 
SETS FS eT See NN eee 122 145 
I i as aid es neuraing eam 131 144 
RR EE A : Lee ie TREE I pean 176 144 19 
sed oc mbesbeescenéeneee 195 216 
Metals and metal products. .... 2... 2.2... cc cece cece cence ence cecces 112 131 
0 bE, a kes beeen bushbibebuebsieas 157 185 
a ee eo oneeaminebaene 124 130 
i id. loo a ce eccndatebbhesdseesssasdbasvevs 178 182 
i ia a le a ceweibeeneee 117 122 194 
EIT Lect babwaleh beccccckébagbebbotbe strbsenbbtbeccest 138 156 | 





Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measure 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level ha; 
risen 13 per cent. Building materials show the largest increase, 19: 
per cent. Metals and metal products follow next with an increase o/ 
18}? per cent. Farm products have increased 17} per cent, fuel and 
lighting materials 11? per cent, and cloths and clothing 114 per cent 
in price in the year. Food articles, chemicals and drugs, housefur- 
nishing goods, and miscellaneous items all show smaller increases 
compared with prices of a year ago. 





Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1921. 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
tk wholesale prices for the years 1890 to 1921 has just been issued 
as Bulletin No. 320. ‘This report, which is published annually, 
brings the information published in preceding bulletins down to the 
end of 1921, giving tables and charts showing the course of prices, by 
years, over the entire period covered and, by months, from January, 
1913, to December, 1921. The report differs from previous ones of 
this series in the grouping of commodities from which the mdex num- 
bers are bondinieed. Dotcesiy articles were arbitrarily confined to one 
group, but in the present bulletin they are meluded under each classi- 
cation under which they might properly fall. For example, food 
articles which reach the consumer in practically unchanged form are 
included under both farm products and food, aithough in computing 
the general index number for all comraodities such articles have been 
counted only once so that there is no duplication in the final result. 
Commodities have been arranged in nine groups, within which 
subgroups of closely related articles have been placed. The article 
are classified under farm products, foods, cloths and clothing, fuel and 
lighting, metals and metal products, building materials, chemicals 
and furnishing goods, and miscellaneous. In computing 
the index numbers for these groups the prices were weighted according 
to census figures gathered in 1919, instead of those secured in 1°, 
which were used in previous bulletins, thus conforming to the bureau: 
lan of revising the weighting factors every 10 years, as new ces 
become available. 
The course of wholesale prices from 1890 to 1921 is indicated .in the 
following table of index numbers, quoted from the report. In ths 
table the price for 1913 is taken as the base or 100. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1899 TO 1921. 























| | 

Index | Index Index 
Year. nae’ Year. number. || Year. | num ber. 
1800... eenceeecneceneeces OF ee eee | ay ae 99 
1901 . 2. «4ceundebecncsbaeee OF ere lla GE Ts 100 
608... .aoatick bb .nduuiel og SS pater no couktitineie 98 
1608... cecdatvkidastéas de «4. ogee PE PE 101 
1004... -ccbbekbdlte asdinledd ee WINALL, 65506055. 00i ella SH pepe 127 
1606... .ceedilbcn a aibbud Se SORES. aU dole ocd EE oon). .nbtsialtle >. 177 
$006... occctlababocntumiee ANB. Seager | 94 Sa ee 194 
1008... . co caaiabian eet ie 2k Spe” ae SN ti ctee. a6 4's nie kul 206 
1908... . cecccuddbe conceded 70 Ci cndiderssenssbacal 97 ae SP eae 226 
ED. . « catcuaiineep waned’ Ji) ee J eae ae 147 

1000 ..... ciphadedaeasensesa 4. ee 93 , 








In addition to the tables showing index numbers for groups of com- 
modities, the average yearly prices of a large number of important 
individual commodities are given for the years 1890 to 1921, and the 
average monthly prices for 1921. 

Appendixes to the bulletin give the weighting factors used in con- 
structing the revised index numbers; tables showing the relative im- 
portance of commodities as measured by their wholesale values in 
exchange in 1921; a table of revised index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials arranged by subdivisions; and tables of 
index numbers of wholesale prices in foreign countries. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
December, 1922. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 
to a common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The eaanta here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for each year 
or month on the original base by the index for 1913 on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of 
the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by aver- 
aging the relative prices of individual commodities.'. This applies 
to the index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the 
Statistique Générale of France, the series for Italy constructed by 
Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series here shown for Japan. The 
index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and of 
the Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggre- 
gates of actual money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates 
of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired 
base. The series here shown for fiveden, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia are reproduced as published, the last two 
series being rounded off to three figures. It should be understood 
also that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. 





1 For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
(545) 
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{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index 
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number for 1913. See text explanation 



























































| 
United 
Lb ewcoe Canada: | United | France: 
of Labor Depart King- Statis- 
Statis- ment of - tique 
Year and |tics (re- Labor: |Board of Géné- 
month ised'); |272°9™- Trade | ‘rale; 
* | 404com- modi- |(revised)) 45 com- 
modi- ties | 150 com-| “Fnodi- 
ties (vari- | modi- ties 
(vari- able). ties. ia 
able). 
| Eee ee 100 100 100 | 100 
1984....+~ <5 98 | 9 102 
rer 101 BEBE: .cccccee j 140 
PRS se 127 > 5 } 188 
GPRS 177 SEM onda 262 
1998. .....- 194 908 j........- 339 
a 206 | 356 
Bee cecwce 226 246 307 510 
1908: 3. J. 147 182 197 345 
1914 
January 98 101 |......00- 100 
April.....- 98 Ul Adewceeae 100 
July ...-.- 97 99 |. ......-- 101 
October. .- - 97 5 eee 107 
1915. 
January... 98 BED Wsosecss- 124 
April.....-. 99 EP licassesos 135 
a 100 ee 
October... 102 b> gy Sep 158 
1916. 
January... 113 Se 179 
April.....-. 121 BEE faccccegse 190 
ae 123 ae eS Se 186 
October... 136 0 eee 198 
1917. 
January... 153 TOE joavcscece 215 
April.....-. 173 WP cei cies 248 
) SS PP 188 > Ps 268 
October... 183 179 |...----+- 284 
1918. | 
January... 184 100}. ...s.00% 313 
February 186 IGA |... ctnnane 319 
March... .. 187 ee eas 327 
April.....- 190 | 199 |....----- 333 
pe 190 ape ati 335 
June.....- 191 207 Biv seks 329 
PON 65 den 196 a ee 337 
Au BS. 200 WOO |. 2 ciciete 350 
September} 204 SOL do ncannees 355 
October. . . 202 TE Ivnosnghas 360 
November 203 5 |...-...% 358 
December. 202 aa 353 
1919. 
January... 199 GE Toons agen 348 
February .- 193 206 |.......-- 340 
March..... 196 205 |..... 337 
April...... 199 206 |......... 332 
Bocasiene 202 eer 325 
FOES a> aos 203 WE dap oss onge 330 
FRG ices<ce 212 eg, Ser ee 349 
August... . 216 222 |... nce 347 
Septem 210 _ 2 ae 360 
October... 211 , | 382 
November 217 SEN hos dened 405 
q 223 -- ey , 423 


1 For  erwereety concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHLY LABOR 
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commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1921. 
8 July, 1913, to June, 1914. 
4 July, 1914. 
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Italy: 
Bachi; 


modi- 
ties.? 


578 





























Sweden: 

Japan: — 
K of | Handels 
Tok 70: | och Sj 6- 
4 m- fartstid- 

ning; 
“mod 47 com- 

, modi- 

ties. 
100 3100 
96 116 
97 145 
117 185 
147 244 
192 339 
236 331 
259 347 
200 211 

j 
j 

Sin sidelings 370 
Sop asaee 367 
“oe 372 
PRE ey <e 369 
eens S 358 
verre a 354 
Rater so 339 
i erciag din pil 330 
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ES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRI! 


Aus- New 
tralia: | Lea- 
Bureau | land: 
of Cen- | Census 
sus and | and Sta 
Statis- | tistics 
tics; 92 | Office 

com- 14 om 
modi- modi- 

ties. es 
Weasa@seco in 
4 100 | 10 
141 | 12 
132 } 131 
146 | 14% 
170 | 172 
180 | 175 
218 OR 
167 197 
| 
j 

133 |. he 
133 | err 
136 |... 
148 |... 
155 |... 
164 160 
164 159 
167 161 
168 | 166 
171 167 
171 169 
170 172 
172 17 
172 119 
173 182 
172 136 
172 187 
171 1% 
167 176 
168 170 
171 168 
172 167 
173 168 
176 170 
182 174 
185 178 
200 179 
199 181 
197 18 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE wath. CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
onciuded. 











| United | | | | 
States: | -| Tni ae Sweden: Aus- New 
Bureau Canada: United | France: | Ges . | Géte- | tralia: Zea- 
Depart-| King- “4-¢;. | Many: rs an: | 
of Labor ment of| dom: | Statis- gratis. _ttaly: ‘3 | Bureau | land: 
; pear Labor; | Board of edaa. | tisches a é > aa. «brew c yoo 
Year and tics re 972come| Trade a. | Reichs- acm, | Tokyo: “ sus and | and Sta- 
month. | vised); | “ynodi- |(revised) rale; amt: | !00com-| cp acm. |fartstid-| Statis- | tistics 
| 404 com- - : 45 com-_ . . modi- | ‘ . ning; | tics; 92 | Office; 
| modi- ties | 150 com-| ‘nodi- | 28 com- modi- 47 com-| com 140 com 
(vari- | modi- ties. | modi- Hes. modi- madi- modi- 


ties i > PP 
(vari- | Sble). | tes. |. | Hes. ties. | ties. | ties. 


able). 


ties. 





1920. 
January... 3 Q 1256 
February . 2 | 2 1685 

1709 
1567 
1508 
1382 
1367 
1450 
| 





Septe mber} 1498 
October... 502 | 1466 
November 1509 
December. 3: 1440 | 





1921. | } 
January.. -| | 1439 
S February .| 377 | 1376 | 
Mareh.....| 5: ( 0 | 1338 | 
: 5 1326 
1308 | 
INO .s can : 1366 | 
to. Aer 3: 1428 | 
August... .| 3 1917 | 
September] 8 | 2067 | 
October... .| 81} 331) 2460 | 
November | ‘ 32 | 3416 
| December. | | 326] 3487) 
1922. ) 

January...| 3665 | 206 
February . ¢ 4103 56: 204 
0 | 5433 53: 201 
6355 | 197 
6458 | 194 
7030 537 197 
| 10059 558 201 
August.... : | 19202 571 195 
September : 54 | y 28698 582 193 
October... 55 | | 56601 | 601 190 
November | 57 | | 115101 | 596 188 | 
December. | 155 | 147430 | 580 | 183 | 
| j 




















Cost-of-Living Survey, California. 


HE California State Civil Service Commission has recently pub- 
lished the results of a cost-of-living study ' made by a special 
committee appointed by the commission. The study was 
undertaken for the purpose of determining “what in its judgment 
constituted satisfactory standards of living” for workers in the 
employment of the State. The budgets made represent the amounts 
necessary to provide a “minimum of health and comfort’’ for married 
laborers, clerks, and executives, and for unmarried clerks, male and 
female. 
Occupations for which the budgets were made were selected for the following 
reasons: 
Day laborers and clerks are not organized; consequently their wages are not fixed 


as are those of organized workers by formal bargain. In consequence there may be 
considerable variation of wages to laborers and clerks for similar work in different 





California. State Civil Service Commission. Cost of living survey. Sacramento, 1923. 
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departments of the State government. Inspection of the State’s wage scale mado }; 
plain that in a few cases wages were being paid that were not sufficient to meet ade. 
quately the needs of the employees. A budget was prepared for executives jor {}, 
purpose of establishing a standard which might attract able men of public spirit ;, 
the service of the State and hold those already in the service. No budgets wer 
propane for skilled workers. Whatever wages the State might pay them are fix. 
y competitive conditions which determine wages of all skilled workers whet}, 
employed by the State or private employer. Sincea large number of State employ. 
are unmarried clerks, separate budgets were prepared for this group. 

All the family budgets were based on the assumption that the may 
was the sole support of the family. In the case of unmarried workers 
it was tecastee 5 that these were ‘‘independent workers, both entirely 
self-supporting and without dependents.”’ ) 

Prices were collected in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Sacro- 
mento, in October, 1920, when prices were almost at their highest, 
and again in November, 1921, when prices had fallen some 10 per 
cent from the October, 1920, level. The prices secured covered 4 
large number of commodities, “including as nearly as possible the 
entire round of the expenditures”’ of the families and individuals 
for whom the budgets were to be made. The “probable quantities 
which could be used”’ were estimated by the committee, which was 
“guided in equal parts by experience and judgment.”” No allowances 
were made for possible economies from the purchase of second-hand 
or mail-order goods nor for higher prices which might be charged on 
installment purchases. 

The table below shows the results arrived at by the committee. 
“House and house operation’’ includes such items as rent, heat, light, 
telephone, ice, service, garbage removal, replacement and renovation of 
furniture, bed and table linen, etc., and personal and house-cleaning 
supplies. “Miscellaneous” includes allowances for entertainment oj 
guests, amusements, club or organization dues, newspapers and bovks, 
church, gifts, medical and dental care, vacation, imsurance, and 
car fare. 


MINIMUM HEALTH AND COMFORT BUDGETS, AT 1921 PRICES, FOR LABORERS, CLERKS, 
AND EXECUTIVES IN STATE EMPLOY, BY SIZE OF FAMILY GROUP. 



























































House and 
Food. Clothing. house Miscellaneous. 
operation. Final 
Occupation, and size bots | 
of family group. Per Per Per Per | 1921.” 
Amount. = Amount. - Amount. ay Amount. - 
total. total. total. | total. 
Laborers. 
Man, wife, 3.children..| $697. 00 m3 $373.13) 17.3) $710.36) 32.9) $376.95) 17. 4$2, 157. 44 $2, 49.57 
Man, wife, 2children..| 601.20) 30.7; 320.94) 16.3) 672.02) 34 362.83) 18.5) 1,956.99) 1,859.14 
Man, wife, 1 ehild ..... 510.20; 29.1) (268.75) 15. 619.67) 35. 352.26) 20.1) 1,750. 88) 1, 603.3 
CS ee ee 420.00) 27.5) 216.56) 14.1) 553. 36 335.49 21.9) 1,525.72) 1 43 
Clerks. 
Man, wife, 3 children... 798. 00} 25.3) 717.65) 22.7) 1,127.61) 35.8) 505.75, 16.0 3,149.01) 2,991.% 
Man, wife, 2.children..| 686.48) 25. 623. 22.9| 918.76) 33.7) 491.52! 18.0 2,720.15) 2, 584.15 
Man, wife, 1 child.....j 582.60) 24.1) 529.13) 21. 823. 86} 34.2) 472.62 19.6, 2,408.21) 2, 287.9 
ee eee ee -| 478.80) 22.6) 434.87) 20.5) 748.26) 35.4) 450.12) 21.322, 111.96) 2, (06. % 
Man, Rice 515. 38.1) 228. 16 130. 13. 429.35) 31.7) 1,353.37) 1, 285.7 
Woman, unmarried...| 515. 38. 308. 23 180. 13.6; 319 24.2) 1, 322.62) 1, 256. # 
Man, wife, 3 children..| 1,063. 15.1) 1, 424.53) 20.2) 2,985.02) 42.4) 1,562. 22. 2) 7,034. 80) 6, 683.6 
1 Final estimate represents budget minus 5 per cent for good management. 
4 This amount is not the correct sum of the items, but is as given in the repost. 
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$2, 049. 57 
1, 859. 14 
1, 665 J 


1, 449 45 


2, 991. 6 
2, 584. 15 
9. 287.9 
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The report states: 


Because of the care exercised in choosing commodities, in weighing them and in 
pricing them, the committee feels that the budgets it has established should be main- 
rained. At regular intervals, probably once a year, new prices obtaining in California 
should be taken rather than to accept the changes indicated by other index num- 
bers. * 

‘The budget of the married clerk will probably challenge most criticism. The 
amount arrived at is considerably in excess of what clerks customarily now receive, 
whether in State or privateemployment. Yet a careful review, item by item, of the 
budget should convince the candid, as it has convinced this committee, that, while a 
family may live at a minimum of health and comfort on the sum and quantities in- 
dicated, it still requires frugality and good management to live happily within the 
total. 

We must face the fact that the period of high prices has worked the greatest hardship 
upon this group of married clerks. Salaries which were always slightly lower than 
standard of living rose scarcely at all with increasing costs. Our estimated total will 
only seem large until attention is given to the surprising fact that our budget (1921) 
for a family of five is a little less than twice the amount that seems unavoidably neces- 
sary for a single male clerk. 


er 


Retail Prices of Food and Fuel in Canada, October and November, 
1922. 


A CONSULAR report, of date of January 2, 1923, gives the 





average retail prices of various articles of food in Canada for 
the months of October and November, 1922. These are 
shown in the table following: 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN CANADA, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


1922. 











! i + - 
| Octo- |Novem- Quan-| Octo- Novem- 
ber, | Commodity. » Fe ber, ber, 


Quan- 
1922, | | Uty. | 3922. | 1922. 


Commodity. tity. | 








i = 
Cents. 
Beef, sirloin steak | Lb... 29. 1 27.7 || Oats, rolled Ld... 
Beef, shoulder, roast....... |..-@0.. 15.9 .0 || Rice, good, medium....... |...do..! 
Veal, roast, fore quarter... .|...do.. 18.7 ; 
Mutton, roasl, hind quarter | ...do. 27.2 }.9 || Apples, evaporated........)..- do.. 
Pork, fresh, roast........... |. .do.. - Prunes, medium ] 
Pork, GOisOOS Lo... ccc «| es- do.. 2: || Sugar, granulated 

Bacon, breakfast ).. .6 .9 || Tea, black, medium 

Lard, pure leaf ba . . § Tea, green, medium.......!..-. do..| 
I : Coffee, medium. ..........)... do..} 


~IS GS. 
ow 


OA 


me me IQ ¢ 


= 
Oo 


gos 


Eggs, storage 


te bo bo bo 





tS tw 


| Ossi. .7 || Vinegar, white wine 
Butter, dairy, bulk = 3: i] Starch, laundry 
Butter, creamery, prints. ..|...do.. 3. 3.7 || Coal, anthracite 
Cheese, old all d 28.5 || Coal, bituminous 
Cheese, new | ..-40. . 27. 6 28.5 || Wood, hard 

Bread, hi S q 3. 7 || Wood, soft 
Flour, i ies ; .4 i} Coal oil tal.. 31.0 


oor oO 
Onno 


- 











Retail Prices in Denmark, April, July, and October, 1922. 


TATISTISKE Efterretninger, issued by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Denmark, November 15, 1922, publishes retail prices 
of specified commodities in Denmark for April, July, and Octo- 

ber, 1922. The calculations are based on reports from the municipal 
authorities of Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gentofte communities, 
from all towns, and from 110 rural communities. The mformation 
regarding the October prices was gathered during the first week in 
October. 
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Retail prices for specified localities are given in the following table: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN APRIL, JULY, AND OCTOBER, 1922, IN SPECIFIED LOCAL]. 
TIES IN DENMARK, AND IN THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE. 


[1 Gre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 hectoliter= 2.838 bushels; 1 cuic 
meter= 35.31 cubic feet.j 


































































































110 rural Avera hol 
se ge for whole 
| Copenhagen. Towns. — | communities. country. 
Article. Unit. | ~ 
a, | Qe | amy | Gap | ee ape | ray, 
7 ¢ J d » 1¢ ut | 1099 
| | 1922 1922. 1922. | 1929 
| Ore | Ore. | Ore. | Ore. | Ore. | Ore. Ore. | Ore. Ore 
Bread, rye............---. 4kg...... 120} 112] 18) 107} 117| 105| 116 | “118 108 
Bread, sifted rye.........- Kg oe 64 | 56 58 | &4 59 55 61; 60 55 
Bread, wheat ........-.-.. = 83; 83 8 | &8i 8 | &l 9) & R2 
WOOP. wc icccccisecics ae ee 48 | 45 46 | 41 45 | 40 46 | 46 19 
Flour, potato.............. yer agape 2 77 78 69 74 63 71| 7 ot 
Barley | eee ee eee re ESAS, 51 | 50 50 47 49 45 51 | 50 17 
Oats, Danish.............. er eee | 8) 90; 88/ s6| 8 80] 88) 87 ¢: 
Semolina...........--+---- a 69 | 68 70 69 69 66 68| 69 68 
Rice eeeene’+ eS eae AT ...do.....| 971 89] 82| 78| 79] 76) ss| 8! 4 
Robe codcccemsasesoeds tates 75 76 73 | 73 | 69 70 | 74 | 72 7 
Peas, yellow, shelled ...... ee 115] 111 95} 9% 91 92} 95] 100 
Peas, canned, coarse......- oe ee 97 87 9; 90 105 89| 6 | 00 
Sugar, loaf, _* he pte > Se 77 80 81 | 84 79 83 | 73 | 79 R) 
Sugar, brown, No. 1....... 4dOr son 64 68; 67; 7| 67 69; 62) G66 69 
NE. 560.1 Seman thevss0t-. yr eS 423} 417/ 401; 398) 382| 387; 392| 402 401 
Tea, common Congo... is JAD: 420 809} 809; 778! 768| 792} 787| 758| 793 788 
Apples, , evaporat ,Amer- —— ee 300 280; 298, 273) 285 266 294} 204 
Apricots, evaporated ...... a eee 416 420; 417 415 397 399; 401; 410 11 
I, ci 44) 5 necanudenaweh a a 206 198 181 | 174 175 169 | 182 187 189) 
Raisins, Valencia... . ...-- wy ae 299; 275| 279; 249) 259) 232) 204] 279 25 
Fish balls, Faroe Islands... kg...... oH 93 97| 94 99 %| 9 97 r 
Butter, “lur” brand......| Kg....... 484 £10 465 | 495) 460 484} 432 470 , 
Morgarine, animal......... To Soa 242 240 198 | 190; 193 184 226; 211 2 
Margarine, vegetable. ..... wer 180 174 176; 167 173 164 | 90} 176 168 
Plant fats ‘(Paimin) naeeere SOME SE ia 170 162 175 166 177 167 | 185 174 
Cheese, skimmed-milk ....|...do....- 302 |....... 103 131 106 131; 127 133 J 
Eggs, fresh, Danish....... BES 346 | 490 | 296/ 452) 274] 432) 258/ 302 + 
S S, StOTAZe.......0...0-- C7 255 | 334 |....... | 342 )....... eee ee 
Bi, BWOES 0 - s cocccccccce! Sabha c+ ‘ 3: 30 | 
















Beef, fore quarter......... Ge 186 163 162 159 158 | 139 173 169 
Beef, boneless. ............ os MOSS Ss 357 331 249 253 238 241; 242 281 275 
Veal, fore quarter.......-.-. af Sa 215 209 173 179 156 163 145 181 1x4 
Pork, fresh, butts......... co MPS t ee 239 253 276 276 272 272| 241 262 | 2A7 














Pork, backs..........-..-- eee 62 99 48 58 58 ee 56 | 75 
Tenderloin Yee Se Ue ae ees. 475 461 470 455 453 446 451 466 454 
Wt, BIDE as ~ - cnctilbnctes <a ee sh 337 370 310 327 309 307 294! 319 335 








Mutton, fore quarter, Ice- |...do.....|.....--|....... 214; 172| 214] 184| 166 ).......|.. 
Ham, smoked, boneless..-.|...do..... ¢ 494 











Pork fat, seasoned, Danish.|...do..... 260 259 190 193 196 195 220 215 rE 
Sausage, summer.........- os 590 596 446 450 454 446 504 497 497 
Herring, fresh............- ney ARE” 121 95 76 86 79 78 94 j 
CR 6 Sih s bacaSbvcngwehcacucwe’ 







Gabege.0 20... dddss-. Rar eee Qiiame s SP ae £0 |. dts. 4 4 ag 14 










Potatoes, large quantities. .| 50kg.....|....... ee — Sore 451 seo 533 
Potatoes, small quantities ! Ke - 18-45 15 | 14-44 15 | 13-41 13 16 | 15-43 14 
Salt, kitchen ..........-.-. a ae 20 19 19 19 19 18 20 19 19 
Washing soda American..|...do0..... 19 16 20 18 20 18 21 20 17 
Soap, brown, best......... <SuMos oe 89 85 89 S4 83 86 89 84 
Petroleum, water white....| Liter..... 31 31 29 29 29 34 30 30 
Coal, Seoteh nut.........- Hectoliter; 374 374 396 374 370 473 384 373 






Coke, vs Seiaex’: ee 





ee eee errr) 


sewed, . 
Hialf-soling and heeling of |...do..... 925 908 872 872 826 904 880 £69 
men’s shoes. 















































1 First price given for July is for old potatoes, the second for new potatoes. 
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Retail Prices of Food in Ireland, October, 1922. 


ETAIL prices of 36 articles of food in Ireland in mid-October, 

R 1922, are given in a report ¢ recently issued by the Irish Ministry 

of Industry and Commerce. It was found that the price of 

food was 94.6 per cent higher, and the whole cost of living 88.8 per 
cent higher, than in July, 1914. . 

The average retail prices in June and October, 1922, and the per 

cent of change in October as compared with June are shown in the 

table below: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN IRELAND, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 


{Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents.] 








3 = 
Average | Per cent | Average | Per cent 
retail ofin- || retail of in- 

price on— crease price on— crease 


a (+) or | " a _| (+) or 


decrease decrease 

Article. ~) Oc- | Article. ‘ (—) Oc- 
| tober, | 4 tober 
bay os. | —_, 5 com 
: I pared | ‘ parec 
1922. | 1922. with | 922. | vith 
June. | June. 





Beef: 
Sirloin steak 
Shoulder. ......./.. 
Brisket, corned. .}. . 
Neck 


= 


ae Ont 








Doz.. 

|| Butter, Irish: 
Creamery Lb... 
Farmers’........'. .do.. 

Margarine: 
First grade......|..do-.. 
Second grade.... ..do.. 
Cheese, Golden Spray ..do.. 
athe A, SR RES, (aap do.. 
\| Milk, fresh Ot... 
|| Milk, condensed ..... Tb. can 


apee 


—- 


Mutton, leg..........|. : 
Mutton, neck 
Bacon: 
Irish, streaky....'. . 
Irish, shoulder...'. . 
American, | 
streaky 
American, 
shoulder....... 


— 
—_ 





SOO ee 
. 


to 
mb 
ao 


_ 
_ 
C= 

ce) 


|| Oatmeal 

| Rice, Rangoon as 

go 8 ee, 2 _do.. 
oe. — aes 14 lbs. 
|| Tea, best grade Secs} 3 

3 || Tea, cheapest grade. .'..do..| 

fT ceeds ae. scasccecte .do.. 
|| Jam, strawberry.....'. .do..| 


a 


-s 


Pork, fresh, shoulder.}. . 
Sausages, pork 

Herring, red 
Herring, fresh. ......|.. 
Codfish, steak 


_ 

bet st OO ie Cry OO 
aonwgoq- 
BI. a 


oa 


te 
ae 





1 No change. i 
alreland. Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Report on the cost of living, October, 1922, Dublin 
{1922}. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Tin-Plate Mills in 1922. 


HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 

| Labor Statistics has nearly completed the collection of dats 
concerning wages and hours of labor in representative plants vals 

of the iron and steel industry. Summary figures are now available 


for tin mills and the same are here presented. Similar summaries 
for other divisions of the industry will appear in later numbers of thie 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Average earnings per hour in representative tin-plate mills of the 
United States in 1922 as compared with 1920 show a decrease of 
31 per cent; as compared with 1913 an increase of 75 per cent; and 
as compared with 1910 an increase of 99 per cent. Changes in aver- 
age full-time weekly earnings differ very little from the changes in 
hourly earnings. 

Average customary full-time hours in 1922 show a decrease of 
4 per cent from 1910 and 1 per cent from 1920. 

todas numbers for customary full-time hours, hourly earnings 
and full-time weekly earnings in this industry are shown below, 
based on the figures of 1913; that is, 1913 equals 100. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN TIN-PLATE MILLS. Rol 
[1913=100.] 












Customary : 
full-time | Earnings enemy R 
hours per | per hour. ouaiems. ne 


week. 1910.. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
He tem ewe eee e eee eane RR 1913 .. 
eee ee eee errr rr eee eee 98 1914... 
badne$oensatesebpbess 99 1915.. 
pPewtdeupeeqvevesoours 100 ; 

2 PRR Se 102 
a ee oe 102 
is cthndeckenstitnen’ 220 
| ossiiendenetccddibood 252 

AER 8 Rte na 175 172 - 























In the table that follows are shown the most significant facts con- 
cerning average hours and average earnings for each of the principal 
productive occupations in the tin-plate mills in the period from 1')1\) 
to 1922. Data for 1922 were obtained from nine plants. For 
certain years data are not available. The index numbers above 
are computed from a combination of the data for the principal occu- 
pations here shown. 

While the increase in hourly earnings in 1922 over 1913 is 75 per 
cent for the combined occupations as a whole, the figures naturally 


vary somewhat for the several occupations. Rollers show an in- 
crease of only 50 ~ cent, while shearmen’s helpers show 150 per 


cent above 1913. Laborers are 90 per cent higher than in 1913, but 
33 per cent lower than in 1920. 
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The table below also shows index numbers for customary full-time 
hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earnings 
for each occupation concerning which data are available back to 
1913, the base year. In addition percentage distribution is made of 
employees in the several occupations according to customary full- 
time hours per week. 


AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
“HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN TIN-PLATE MILLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922. 


[1913=100.] 


-er cent of employees whos 
Index numbers Per — eee who ° 
is ‘or — average full-time hours per 
| Aver- | week were— 
age 
as 
ee 
full- | 28¢ | fall 
ime — “ . 7 . Ove 
time oe week- | Full- . Full ver 
hours) | ly tame Earn- time} 48 18 
| pe ; S.. tee week-| and | and 
ook hour. | carn- hours per _ un- a 
‘ | ings. er : 
— week hour. earn-| der. | der 
— ings. 60. 


Num- | 
ber of 
plants 


of 
em- 
‘| ploy- 
ees. 


Occupation and 
year. 





Rollers. 


$1.025 $43. 100 90 90 | 100 
1.109 | 47.3 100 97 97 | 100 
| 1.097 | 46. 100 96 06 | 100 
.139 | 48. 100 100 100 | 100 
115 | 47.5% 100 98 98 | 100 
.106 | 47. 100 97 | 100 
2. 248 | 95. 100 97 198 | 100 
2. 542 |108. 5 100 22: 223 | 100 
401 | 72. 6: 100 f 100 


to tO DO NO DO lO bo NO DO 


oe eS ee es ee 
NNN 


Rollers, level 
handed. 
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4 
_ 


total 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN TIN-PLATE MILLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922—Continued. 


—— i —— 








| 
| Per cent of employees whose 


Index numbers | “ average full-time hours per 
| 
] 


for— week were— 





Occupation and Full-| ‘Over lOver' Over 
yom. - Earn-|time| 48 | 48 | 60 | 72 
| ings | week-| and | and 60 and 72 | and 
per | ly | un-/ un- un- | ** | un 
hour.|earn- | der. | der der | det 
' 60. 
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Doublers. 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN TIN-PLATE MILLSIN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1910 TO 1922—Continued. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 3 


Salaries of Factory Office Employees in New York State, 1914 to 1922. ' 


HE following table shows the course of average weekly earnings 
T from June, 1914, to October, 1922, inclusive, of office employ- 
ees in representative manufacturing establishments in the State 
of New York: 
























AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN REPRESENTATIVE NW 
; YORK STATE FACTORIES.! 














Number of 

employees | 

in factory | 
offices. 


Average weekly earnings of factory office employees 


Industry group. 





June, | Oct., |June, | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., April, Oct.,| Oct., Oct., Oct., Oct.. 
1914. | 1922. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 





aery vie -|——|——-— 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ee” ee eS ae eee 607 727 $18. 06:$21. 73 $21. 10 $20. 76 $21. 69 $24. 35 326. 19 $29. 33 $29. 65 $29. 95 














{ 
Metals, machinery, and 
conveyanees......... .--~ 12,.122:17, 016; 19.69) 19.457) 19.95 21.43 22.53 25.19) 27.97 31.97 32.83 32.08 
Wood mantufactures........ 1, 539) 1,893, 18.68) 20.35) 20.55) 22.29 23.95 24.92) 27.27 34.00 33.77 33.62 
Furs, leather, and rubber | 
es RS er er | 2,137) 2,929) 16.05) 15. 74; 16.78) 18.71, 19.17 21.00 25.08 28.69 27.33 28.22 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. .| 8,795) 4,349) 16.24 16.42 17.97) 19.01 20.12 20.52, 23.35 26.10 26.02 26.4 
PADGE. ....0mas otinnass +++ cee ad | 273 412, (3) (2) (2) 2) (2) 2 2 2) . : 
Printing and paper goods. ./ 7,075’ 8,909 22.57) 20.44 21.61) 23.05 24.55 25.75) 29.70 33.58 34.20 34.24 
PemUOR icin adtids carn osc ed | 1,502 2,000 16.60; 15.99 17.04 18.41 19.86 21.45, 22.73 26.96 26.54 26.87 
Clothing, millinery, laun- | 
Pe ae” a ee | 4,809) 5,311) 25.88! 16.18 16.81) 18.36 19.45 21.21) 25.03 29.45 28.52 28.62 
Food, liquors, and tobacco.} 3,022) 3,856 21.61) 21.70 21.80) 23.25 23.49 25.66) 28.65 32.00 32.27 32.19 
Water, light, amd power....| 455) 767) (3%) (2) (2 2 2) 2 2) 2 2) 2 
ote. 2 oe recede FD Piel 
- Se 37, 336,48, 169 19. 18; 18.91; 19.58 21.07 22.15, 24.11) 27.13 31.06 31.27) 31.20 


2 } 








1 The employees represented in this table comprise those who appear on the factory office pay roll, such 
as office clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, auditors, stock clerks, office managers, 
foremen, superintendents, etc. The total number of factories reporting is 1,648. 

? Reports do not cover a sufficient number of employees to permit the publication of an average weekly 
earning. 



















It will be noted that the average weekly earnings for October, 1922, 
were practically the same as for October, 1921. The only industrial _ 
groups in which the average weekly earnings for factory office work- 
ers declined in Octeber, 1922, as compared with October, 1921, were 
the metal trades, in which the decrease was 75 cents, wood manufac- 
tures, n which the average was 15 cents lower, and the food prod- 
ucts group, in which the reduction was 8 cents. 

The increases ranged from 4 cents in the printing and paper-goods 
industry to 89 cents in the furs, leather, and rubber-goods group. 
Factory office employees’ salaries are and have been for the last three 
years approximately 62 per cent above their salaries of June, 1914, 
while the earnings of factory workers, even after the decreases of 
the past two years, are over 100 per cent above their earnings. of 
June, 1914. 


The actual weekly earnings of office workers are higher than those of the shop work- 
ers by $5.15. In the wood-manufactures group office earnings are nearly $9 higher 
than those of the shop forces, and in the food-products industry the difference is over 
$10. In most groups the difference is about $5, but in the chemicals, oils, and paints 
group the difference between office and shop earnings is only 82 cents. 
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Supervisory forces and technical men, such as accountants, drafts. 
men, etc., are included among the office employees, and consequently 


the range of salaries is much wider for these employees. Ther, 
are also more very high salaries in the office workers’ group, but the 
majority of this group are receiving salaries lower than the average 
shown in the above table. 
















Payments to Japanese Workers Discharged from Military and Naval 
Arsenals. 


ORKERS in Japanese military and naval arsenals, discharged e 

WV because of the reduction of naval armaments, were granted 

special allowances by an imperial ordinance of October 7, 1922 

according to Industrial and Labor Information, December 22, 1922 & and 

(pp. 17, 18). These workers had previously demanded that special] J °"° 
allo 


wances be made them because of their dismissal from Government 
A St 


192: 
miss 
S whi 
men 
expt 


min 


work, and the House of Representatives had requested that measures 
should be taken for their protection. The amount of the allowances 
and the conditions under which they would be granted were fixed by 
the treasury and graded according to length of service. For less than 
one year’s service an allowance of 75 days’ wages was made, increas- 
ing each year up to five years when the allowance amounted to from 
285 to 315 days’ pay, and for more than 40 years to wages for 870 days, & “?? 
It was provided that the payments were to be made in State bonds & !"' 
instead of cash, except for such amounts as were considered necessary lixec 
to meet immediate requirements. In addition to these special allow- “°° 
ances, discharge allowances, payments by mutual aid societies, ani BY" 
allowances for traveling expenses of persons returning to their homes & ‘° ” 
are also allowed. j fem: 
It was expected that about 5,960 workers would be dismissed during 
the month of October, and that altogether about 17,500 workers 
- would be affected, although the remainder will be kept at_work until 
after April, 1923, the beginning of the next fiscal year. It was esti- 
mated that the allowances for those discharged in October would 
average about 500 yen ($249.25, par) per person. The various en- A 
ployment exchanges were endeavoring to find employment for the 
dismissed workers. by t 
inves 
to tl 


AW 
impo 


MINIMUM WAGE. 





Minimum Wage Rates in the Brush Industry, Massachusetts. 


NE of the earliest rates fixed by a minimum wage board of Mas- 
C) sachusetts applied to employees in the brush industry, the 
decree bearing date of August 3, 1914. This decree fixed a 
minimum rate of 154 cents per hour for experienced female employees, 
and a learners’ rate of 65 per cent of this amount for not more than 
bone year. On a weekly Be aes Re of 48 hours this gave a wage of $7.44 
per week for experienced workers and $4.80 for inexperienced workers. 
A second wage board was formed in 1921, reporting in the spring of 
1922 a minimum rate of $14.40 per week. The minimum wage com- 
mission did not approve this report, but organized a third board, to 
which the question was again referred. The new board has recom- 
mended a rate of $13.92 for a week of 48 hours for women with an 
experience of one year or more in the industry. For learners and 
apprentices the rate required was $9.60 for the first six months and $12 
per week for the second six months. Proportionate hourly rates are 
fixed throughout, i. e., 29 cents, 20 cents, and 25 cents. A hearing 
was held January 9, 1923, following which on January 25 the minimum 
wage commission made its final approval of the rates recommended, 
'to be operative on and after March 1, 1923, and applicable to all 
females then or thereafter employed. 


Defeat of Minimum Wage Bill in Ohio. 


BILL for a minimum wage law was defeated by a vote of four 
A to three in the senate labor committee of the Ohio Legislature 
on February 7. In its stead a favorable report was ordered 
by the same majority on a bill to create a joint committee for the 
investigation of the entire question of the mimimum wage, to report 
to the next legislature. Existing official reports cover only periods 
of a rising wage, and do not indicate the effects of such laws during 
such a period of deflation and yyy ey as has existed during the 
pan two years. In view of this fact, the position was taken that no 
aw should be enacted establishing a minimum-wage system, in so 
important an industrial State, without fuller information. 


- 
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Bituminous Coal Industry. 


EACE in the soft-coal fields is assured until April 1, 1924, by the 
continuation of the wage agreement effected at the close of 
the strike. Conferences of bituminous coal operators and 1: ‘)- 

resentatives of the mine workers were held in New V Tork in January 
and an agreement was signed covering the tri-State field of Ohio. 
Indiana, and Illinois. This agreement. reinstated the central com- 

titive field as the basic wage-making body for the organize 

ituminous fields. The Pittsburgh Producers Association signed the - 
contract later, as did the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which recently Wwith- 2 } 
drew from the association. "7 

After the adjournment of the joint conference the miners’ polic y 
committee adopted a resolution authorizing all outlying districts {) 
hold conferences to make their scale, to be based on the New Y ork 
agreement. The terms of the contract call for $7.50 for an 8-|) 
day and $1.08 per ton for contract miners. Working condition 
remain unchanged. 

The agreement effective on April 1, 1923, reads as follows: 

Acting upon the urge of the United States Coal (ommission advanced in the interes 
of the common welfare, as set forth in a message uated January 4, 1923, and address» T! 


by the commission “To the Operators and Miners Committee on Reorganizat 
then meeting in Chicago, Ill., and reading as follows: Nat 


bra 
new 
dus 


“To the Operators and Miners Committee on Reorganization: T 


“The Congress of the United States, charged with the duty of legislation for +! to | 
general welfare of the American people, has created the United States Coal Commis. Fou 
sion to investigate the coal industry and to report the facts which it may find and 
make recommendations to assist the legislative branch of our Government its re 
efforts to guarantee justice to all concerned, to stabilize the industry, and to kee» 192 
the mines in uninterrupted operation. mol 

‘“‘ This commission has not yet had time to ascertain the facts nor to reach any o- crea 
clusions as to the merits of your controversies, but it is satisfied that delay in reaching It 
an agreement is bad for the whole country and that every interested party 
suffer a greater economic loss by the closing of your mines even for a comparati\«\; 
short period than would be sustained by a continuance of your present agreemeit 
until pril 1, 1924. unic 

oe therefore, all efforts to reach an agreement fail, the commission urges you in ‘} 
interest of the common welfare to continue your present arrangement until April | 
1924, by which time this commission expects to have found and rereported fully ai 
the facts over which your disagreements have arisen, with recommendations (0 tle 
Congress and by which time the Congress will have had opportunity to consider and 
take such action in the premises as it may deem wise. TE 


“(Signed ) Joun Hays Hammonn, Chairman, 
“* United States Coal Commission. Wor 
‘‘ WasHINGTON, January 4, 1923.” noti 


This joint conference of miners and operators of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, as now 
constituted, hereby reaffirms the wage scale contracts now existing between the on J 
United Mine Workers of America and the coal operators whose interests are repre 
sented in this conference, and hereby extends the same for a period of one year from 
April 1, 1923, in all of their terms, provisions, and conditions, and directs the chair thei 
man of this joint conference to mail a copy of this resolution to the President of the 7% barg 
United States, to the Attorney General, and to the United States Coal Commission, 
that these public authorities may be duly apprised of this action. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 


Pottery Industry. 


TH national agreement between the United States Potters 
Association and the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters expired September 30, 1922. The workers’ request 
for a 7 per cent increase in wages was refused, the manufacturers pro- 
yosing a continuation of the old wage seale. A strike ensued aflect- 
ing about 7,000 pottery workers in the general ware branch of the 
industry. The strikers were persuaded to go back to work pending 
settlement. Committees representing the brotherhood and the 
manufacturers reached an agreement on December 20 continuing 
the 1921 contract until October 1, 1924, with a modification of the 
wage scale effecting an increase of 4.2 per cent in the wages of potters 
in the general ware branch of the industry. Wages in the industry 
are paid on a piece-rate basis under a sliding scale arrangement 
providing for a reopening of wage negotiations under “ pronounced 
or radical changes in labor, living, or market conditions.’ 

The agreement affecting the 3,500 employees in the sanitary 
branch of the industry expired on November 1. Negotiations for a 
new scale were ineffective and the strike in this branch of the in- 
dustry continues at the present writing. 





Stove Industry. 


HE national conference agreements in force between the Interna- 
tional Molders Union of North America and the Stove Founders 
National Defense Association have been renewed for the year 1923. 
The most important modification of the agreements is that relative 
to the wage scale. The molding price in all shops of the Stove 
Founders National Defense Association is increased 16.2 per cent 
over the 1922 price. This increase follows a 10 per cent decrease in 
1922. A general increase of 50 cents a day applies to all daywork 
molders and the established minimum day wage is accordingly in- 
creased from $6 to $6.50. 

It is agreed, however, that the local union will allow an old or 
physically incapacitated molder to work for such wage as may be 
mutually agreed upon between him, his employer, and the local 
union. 





Garment Industry—Cleveland. 


HE “continuing” contract between the Cleveland Garment Manu- 
facturers Association and the International Ladies Garment 

Workers’ Union carries a cancellation clause requiring three months’ 

notice of desire to change or terminate the agreement. Pursuant to 

this clause the manufacturers requested termination of the agreement 

‘Ut fg on December 31. The board of referees tendered their services as 
om Mediators to avert the strike which seemed imminent. Through 
hair {i their efforts the question of standards of production as a the 
{ the J bargaining method of determining the wage price, which neither 
‘si, H party was willing to arbitrate, was finally agreed upon. Other ques- 
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tions were submitted to the board of referees as arbitrators. The 
method of fixing production standards is altered by the employment 
of two engineers, instead of the one heretofore employed, one to he 
paid by the union and the other by the manufacturers. If they 
can not agree they are authorized to call in an arbitrator. 

Following is the decision of the board of referees on the other points 
in dispute handed down on December 31, 1922: 


First. The new wage scale will be effective January 1, 1923. 

Second. The 10 per cent wage reduction that was established last year for tliose 
houses that would give an absolute guaranty of 41 weeks’ work is now eliminated. 
It was put in at the time, frankly, because of a serious emergency. It failed to serye 
even that purpose. We believe that the whole industry should be treated alike 

Third. The wage scale now established as of January 1, 1923, is the scale establislied 
in May, 1921. 

Fourth. While we abolish the absolute guaranty of 41 weeks’ work, we increase 
each guaranty fund from 74 to 10 per cent. 

We don’t know (we haven’t been officially advised—only unofficially) what the 
injunction action that Fried-Biederman have brought as to the guaranty fund really 
means. Basing our statement, therefore, only on imperfect information, which may 
not be correct, we want to emphasize that if a house attempts, instead of appealing 
to the board of referees, after appeal to an impartial chairman, to go to court and stay 
the hand of either side or the board of referees it makes the duty and the responsi} ility 
of the referees all the greater and impels them as it will the impartial chairman to 
exercise the utmost diligence, legally of course, to protect the interests of both sides 
as against improper interference. We don’t pass upon the right or propriety of a 
law suit of which we know nothing. We are talking in general terms, subject to cor- 
rection, as to the nature of the proceedings, but we emphasize this. This guaranty 
fund is meant to be put into the hands of the board and to be applied for the purpose 
for which it is put up and to be applied at the proper time for which it is put up, {ree 
from interference, and if the acceptance of a surety company’s bond in place of «ash 
or securities has led or is going to lead to the possibility of injunction suits, where 
security or cash deposited in New York City and with the chairman instead of with 
somebody that comes to Cleveland, would compel such suits to be brought here if 
they are going to be brought at all, the impartial chairman is going to carefully «on- 
sider how in view of such possibilities the guaranty fund is to be paid in. Under the 
agreement it is up to the impartial chairman, subject to review by the board 
work out the details of the guaranty fund and its payment. We merely emphasize 
this at this time as a word of caution. 

Fifth. While denying at this time an increase over the wage scale of May, 1921, we 
reserve for the hearing in Age full consideration of the wage that should be estab- 
lished at that hearing, not limited as it would otherwise be but for this reserva’ ion 
by the difference in the cost of living. 

Sixth. We feel keenly that the proper basis of differentiation between men ani 
women, as established in the Hanover award, and not since changed, should be «are- 
fully restudied and we reserve for the April hearing the right to revise that differen tia- 
tion. We desire both sides carefully to study and present everything that bear 
on the problem with expert assistance. Subject to that right to decide at the April 
hearing whether the Hanover differentiation is the correct one, or what should then 
be put into effect as the correct differentiation, we decide now tnat in each branch of 
the work in which in any shop men and women are employed the basic rate shal! be 
that of the sex in the majority. 

Seventh. As to the differentiation between the standard and the minimum wage 
which to-day is 10 per cent, that is, the standard wage is now 10 per cent above the 
minimum wage, both sides have felt that there ought to be a greater differentiation, 
but of course each side wants that differentiation effective in an opposite direction. 
That question is so intimately tied up with the wage question itself that we reserve 
it for the April hearing. 

We believe, from the best information that we have been able to obtain, that both gen- 
eral business conditions and conditions in the industry may be viewed fairly optimisti- 
cally at thistime. But weappreciate at the same time that a more or less critical period 


in this ind and in the general industrial field in the country is not yet over: 
that while there has been a full elimination of the weaker factors among the 


members of the Cleveland association, it is our duty in aid of the industry as well 
as of all the parties to it to proceed with very great caution so far as vital changes are 
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concerned, and we are hopeful that both as to the condition of the country generally 
and as to the npr | we may be able to stand on firmer ground and have a better 
prognosis at the April session than at this time. It is for that reason that we are re- 
serving for the April hearing the wage question in its fullest extent, as stated in para- 
graphs ro eet fifth, sixth, and seventh, subject only to such changes as we have 
announced. 

he to the other points we emphasize in the first place that there seems to be some 
erroneous conception as to the binding effect of decisions of referees. For that reason 
we want to say a word or two as to the general principles which ought to govern the 
impartial chairman in dealing with prior determinations as binding in the future. 
A decision of the referees of course stands unlessit is appealed from and some other 
decision given by the board of referees. If the board of referees determines some 
veneral principle interpreting the agreement itself, then that is just as if it were 
written into the agreement. If the impartial chairman determines it and there is no 
appeal it is subject to review if it arises again in another case. If the impartial chair- 
man determines not an interpretation of the agreement but the application of the 
agreement to certain states of facts, then when the same or similar questions arise 
later it is the duty of the impartial chairman to consider, first, how far the particular 
circumstances of the case influence the decision, and whether the particular circum- 
stances of the second case compel a similar decision or not. That is whether the cir- 
cumstances of the second case are so identical with those of the first case or so analo- 
cous that the two decisions ought to be alike. If he determines that they are the same 
or analogous, then he ought to follow the first decision in order to get some continuity 
of action. But if he is clearly of the opinion that the first decision is wrong, then he 
ought to tell the parties to appeal, and pending the appeal he ought to suspend his 
own decision if he thinks that the first decision which he has followed is clearly wrong. 
If he isn’t perfectly clear that the first decision is wrong, but is doubtful about it, 
then of course it is all the more his duty to follow the first decision; but it is just 
equally his duty to advise the parties to — and get a definite decision from the 
board of referees. And in that case where he is only doubtful he must exercise his 
own diseretion as to whether it calls for suspension pending the appeal. Those are 
only general principles that one follows in court and that the impartial chairman 
ought to and wants to follow. We emphasize these things because in the press and 
in the arguments made heretofore statements have been made as if decisions of referees 
are sacrosanct. Of course, they are not. Even a decision of the board of referees, 
and even one interpreting the agreement may be subject to reconsideration when 
fresh light may come. Even in courts—even in the Supreme Court of the United 
States—even in the House of Lords of England, if the court becomes convinced the 
court has announced a wrong principle, though it is too late for the parties in the first 
case to get the benefit of the changed view, those in another case may get the help. 
It is rarely that that happens, but it can happen here and can happen in courts. 

To take up now specific points: 

First. As to the outside shops, we can not at all agree that they should be eliminated 
from consideration. We can see the difficulties that each side is experiencing and is 
apt to experience because of the fact that there are outside shops; but we believe that 
if possible they should be brought directly under this agreement instead of indirectly. 
In other words, if it were at all possible, they should be made members of the associa- 
tion instead of having an association of their own. We don’t say that this is possible 
and that it must be done. These are matters on which we are not entitled to adjudge. 
We do hold that we can not effectuate any change in the agreement in reference to those 
outside shops at this time. 

Second. As to the out-of-town shops, we are of the opinion that there ought, of 
course, to be differentiation in the wage scales based on the difference in the cost of 
living; but on the other hand we can not agree that because a Cleveland manufacturer 
may do a jobbing business, therefore he may manufacture in the neighboring towns 
regardless of the agreement and thereby create a real competition between his own and 
the other Cleveland factories and the out-of-town shops controlled by him. We don’t 
think that the maintenance of his Cleveland factory force is sufficient evidence of good 
faith in the real sense of the word. We believe strongly, however, that the parties 
should endeavor to get together and determine in each instance what the proper differ- 
ential should be, based upon the difference in conditions in the two communities, 
whether it be Painesville, Ohio, or even some other place in Ohio further removed from 
Cleveland than Painesville. Just what the neighborhood or the vicinity of Cleveland 
is, whether 60 miles is too far, or 30 miles not too far, is of course an exceedingly difficult 

uestion to determine. At this time we are not disposed to lay down any new rule on 
at subject, but if the parties can not agree as to the proper differential in the wage 
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scale to be applied to the out-of-town shops, then we reserve the right, first throug) th. 
impartial chairman and then on appeal, to make that determination. 
hird. As to the collection of dues, the difficulties, if any, that have been ex)... 

ienced we feel have been due not to any rules or to the agreement, but to the admin}. 
tration of it. The union must be in a position with its 5,000 people to exercise th, 
proper control over them, and it can be in this position only if it can enforce the co||o0. 
tion of proper dues and if it can enforce properly the collection of fines. If it ; 
not enforce the collection of proper dues and of proper fines, it can not exist. Morco) 
the union must determine for itself what are the proper dues and what are the j)r.,) 
fines. Yet if there is a clear breach of its own rules then the effect of that breach , 
the employer is a matter to be brought up to the referees; but it is only in the case ,; 
a clear abuse of the right that the referees could have anything to say. If the unio) 
were clearly arbitrary in its dealings, while it might do as it pleased so far as its (yy, 
membership is concerned, it could not enforce as against the manufacturer a purely 
arbitrary finding; but on the other hand, the union has the right as the manufact iron 
have the right, to make its own lawful rules and regulations that govern the re! 
between it and its members, and which must govern in the relation of its own mem}; 
to the manufacturers by whom they are employed. Any other principle wou! | 
absolutely destructive to the union itself. Having said this as to the collection oi «\\1:s, 
of course there is no need of discussing the preferential shop. 

Fourth. The problems of peak workers and the right of reorganization are tied yp 
together. There again it is a question of administration rather than of rule. 

A decision of an impartial chairman as to what length of service constitutes a t:| 
into the industry is, as we said before, subject to reconsideration by the referees 
not as if written into the agreement. So iar as we can ascertain there has never |). 
written into the agreement itself any specific period. 

We understand that the so-called two weeks’ rule is based upon the impartial | 
man’s rulings; we haven’t understood that it is based upon a definite agreemen! 
it were a definite agreement there would be no argument as to what constitutes a regular 
worker. As it is, the impartial chairman, subject to review by the board of referees 
must be given a discretion and all that we can say is as we have said so often, it « 
down to the particular facts in the case; is the reorganization a real and honest reor-ani- 
gation or isit not? Ii there is a subterfuge then it isn’t an honest reorganization. |i 
the so-called reorganization is a laying-off of most of the workers that are going | 
reengaged for the peak, if in that respect there is a change from the practice as pr 
ing jor a year or two in the shop, if there is a resumption of full employment 
at the peak of the season, so that the change is only in the slack time ani no 
right straight through prima facie, it would be no reorganization at all. On the 
other hand, as ay sw this industry continues to be a seasonal industry, and so far the 
only way that we know that we can help is to endeavor to enforce the continui'y 0! 
work through the guaranty fund, because we can not begin to change the habits a: 
desires of the women of the United States, at least, not directly through small part :/ 
the aah ay ty as Cleveland is; we say so jong as that condition continues we mu-' 
recognize there is and there always will be a peak in the industry and the new! «' 
extra workers during that peak. As to whether they are or are not really peak worker, 
the impartial chairman, subject to review, must determine. If they are peak worker 
well and good. If they are merely peak workers to help out at the peak of the industry 
they don’t become a part of the permanent force. But if they are not, and if it is the 
result particularly of an attempted improper reorganization at the beginning of the 
season, they do become a part of the permanent force. The exact length of time isa 
matter that again can not be laid down arbitrarily, but must be determined in each 


case. 
Fifth. As to ibe taut of discharge, there again no change can be made in the agree- 
ment. If itis di t to prove unfitness the difficulty exists. We must again trust to 
the impartial chairman. is no right to discharge under the agreement exce})t ior 

ven inefficiency or insubordination or unfitness and unless the case is clear the 
Siechaape ought not to be ellective. On the other hand, if the case is clear it ought be 
be effective. 

The referees are unanimous in their findings, 
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Granite Industry—New England. 


THE prolonged strike in the New England granite industry has been 

partially settled by the conclusion of agreements between the 
workers’ organizations and a number of individual firms in all branches 
of the industry. — 

The strike which began last April and affected about 9,000 men 
in all branches of the industry was against a 20 per cent cut in wages 
and other changes in working conditions demanded by the manu- 
facturers’ associations. The manufacturers’ organizations, viz., Inter- 
national Monumental Granite Producers Association, the National 
Building Granite Quarries Association, and the Granite Paving Block 
Manufacturers Association, work together in the national committee 
of the granite industries with an executive board, known as the 
board of control. Most of the workers in this industry are organized 
in the granite cutters, the quarry workers, and the paving cutters 
unions. 

Settlements in this industry have usually been made through 
conference of the national executive officers or through branches of 
the unions and the manufacturers’ local branches. The agreements 
between these organizations expired on April 1. The paving cutters 
were able to reach an agreement with the Granite Paving Block Man- 
ufacturers’ Association last June. The other two organizations sus- 
pended work pending the renewal of their contracts. 

Followmg is the agreement concluded by the paving cutters and 
the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
incorporated in local contracts: 

|. That a reduction of $1 per thousand be made upon the ratification-of this agree- 
ment and extending to April 1, 1923. Action to be taken by the branches of the 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America and Canada and by the mem- 
bers of the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association of the Unites States 
(Ine.) on or before June 20, 1922. 

2. That a further reduction of $2 per thousand be made to take effect on April 1, 
1923, and to continue until April 1, 1925. 

3. The day rate is to remain the same, 75 cents per hour minimum. 

4. The price of Durax shall remain the same, $8 per thousand. 

5. Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work, 8 hours a day and 4 hours on 
Saturday. 

6. All paving stock shall be quarried to size one way as near as practicable and be 
free from seams and powder shakes. 

7. All agreements in force March 31, 1922, shall continue in force except as modified 
or added to by this agreement. ; 

8. That should either party desire a change at the expiration of this agreement 
period, three months’ notice shall be given previous to April 1, 1925, in writing, 
specifying changes desired. If no notice be given then this agreement shall hold 
in force for another year and from year to year thereafter, with notice of change as 
provided above. ~ 

9. Minor local conditions shall be settled locally between the respective branches 
and theiremployers. _ bil 

10. That the vice president of the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States (Inc.) and the chairman of this conference be and hereby are 
authorized to sign the written recommendations for and on behalf of this conference. 


The granite cutters concluded agreements with geneeically all New 
England firms not holding membership in the employers’ associations, 
continuing the dollar an hour minimum, but the employing granite 
manufacturers in both the building and the monument branches 
affiliated with the associations refused to meet with the unions and 
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announced the open shop. The suspension thus became a sirik, 
which dragged on until December and threatened to affect building 
operations in New York and other cities where marble was |i), 
used for building purposes. A conference was called in New Y oj; 
in December, at the instigation of Mr. Eidlitz, between the Nationa! 
Building Granite Spang, Association and the granite cutters. Thi 
conference resulted in the following settlement, effective until Aj:i| | 
1925, in the building branch of the industry, which included (\xp, 
Ann, Mass.: Hardwick and Bethel, Vt.; North Jay, Me.; Redstone 
and Concord, N. H.; and Westerly, R. I. 


DURATION OF AGREEMENT. 


This agreement to continue in force to April 1, 1925. Should either party desire 
a change at the expiration of this agreement, 3 months’ notice in writing shal! |». 
given prior to April 1, 1925, and the changes desired specified in such notice. Shou/q 
no notice be given by either party as above stated, then this agreement shall continue 
in force from year to year, until 3 months’ notice, as above prescribed, shall be vive, 
prior to April 1 of any year thereafter. It is mutually agreed that when notice of, 
desired change is given, both parties will make an earnest effort to adjust all differences 


before the expiration of this agreement. 
Hours or Work. 


Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work—8 hours per day the first 5 days 
of the week and 4 hours on Saturday. The regular work hours to be mutually 
agreed upon in each locality. ie ) 

AGES. 


Journeymen cutters, tool sharpeners, polishers, and journeymen machine operator 
shall receive $1 per hour minimum. 

Should a journeyman be incapacitated by age, or through physical disability, the 
branch shall have the right to fix his rate of wages satisfactory to all concerned. The 
conditions and regulations governing tool sharpening in each locality shall remain 
the — as in agreement which expired on April 1, 1922, except as herein otherwise 
stipulated. 

ourneymen working outdoors will be paid in accordance with regulations in etfect 
in local agreements which expired on April 1, 1922, unless in any locality the local 
branch and employer may mutually agree to amend same to meet existing condi! iong 
in which event this matter may be adjusted locally. 


OVERTIME. 


Overtime may be worked at the rate of time and one-half in case of necessity or 
emergency—spoiled stones, stones delayed in quarrying, or when stones are req \.ired 
to complete a shipment—but no overtime may be worked over four successive days 
without png oe | necessity for same to the adjustment committee. 

Work on Sunday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving |)ay 
and Christmas to be paid for at the rate of double time. Work on New Year's Day 
to be agreed upon locally. 

Wages to be paid weekly under the same local regulations as prevailed under the 
agreement which expired April 1, 1922. 


APPRENTICE CUTTERS AND Too, SHARPENERS. 






It is agreed that one apprentice granite cutter may be put on for each four journey 
men cutters, or fraction thereof, employed in any one ep gees | plant. 

An seprenticn granite cutter shall serve three years, during which period not over 
six months may be spent on granite manufacturing machinery and surfacing machines. 

Where no tool-sharpening machine is in use, an apprentice may be put on to each 
four journeymen tool sharpeners employed. 

ere a tool-sharpening machine is in use, an apprentice tool sharpener may l¢ 

put on when at least two at gg hay tool sharpeners are employed. 

The period of apprenticeship for a tool sharpener shal! be two years. . 

It is that if an employer has more than the prescribed quota of apprentice 
aw at the time this ment is entered into, such employer may retain all 
such apprentices until they have completed their apprenticeship. 
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SuHIFrts, 


It is agreed that extra shifts may be worked on all granite manufacturing machinery 
under either of the following arrangements: 

(a) Two shifts of 8 hours, one to be the established workday at the regular ratu of 
wages, and the other shift to be paid at the rate of 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 

(b) Two shifts of 8 hours, which break up the established workday, each shift to 
be paid at the rate of 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 

(c) The overtime rate shall apply to work over 8 hours in either of the above shifts. 


MACHINE OPERATORS. 


It is agreed that apprentice machine operators may be employed upon all granite 
manufacturing machines, with the understanding that such apprentices shall serve 2 
years upon machinery, including at least 1 year upon one particular class of machinery, 
before being classed as journeymen machine operators, under this agreement. ; 

It is agreed that such an apprentice, after serving the prescribed period of appren- 
ticeship, may then become a member of the G. C. I. A. as a journeyman machine 
operator, subject to the minimum wage and regulations applying to journeymen 
under this agreement. 

It is further agreed that not more than one apprentice machine operator may be 

put on for each two journeymen machine operators employed in any manufacturing 
lant. 
It is understood that granite manufacturing machines shall include such machines 
as saws, lathes, polishing machines, hadbeteaiins or abrasive machines, etc., and any 
new machines which may be developed in the future, but shall not include surfacing 
machines, hand tools, plug drills, or tools of such character not used in a mechanically 
operated machine. 

It is understood that helpers employed upon granite manufacturing machines 
do not come under the scope of this agreement, and will not be classed as journeymen 
or apprentice machine operators; but it is agreed that there shall be at least one 
journeyman or one apprentice machine operator employed upon each machine or 
unit of machinery operated. 

Dust. 


All dust-making machines to be equipped with dust-removing devices when 
proven practical. 
REINSTATEMENT. 


It is agreed that men employed at the time this agreement is entered into, who are 
otherwise eligible to membership in the G. C. I. A. will be reinstated at a fee to be 
determined by the G. C. I. A., but not to exceed a maximum of $200 and that such 
men are not to be discriminated against. 


Locat CONDITIONS. 


Local conditions may be regulated locally between the employer and the local 
branch to accord with agreements expiring April 1, 1922, or by mutual agreement if 
changes are desired, with the understanding that such conditions as may: be agreed 
upon locally do not conflict with or in any way modify the articles agreed to herein, 


ADJUSTMENT AND ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 


Section (a). It is mutually agreed that any grievance or contention that may arise 
during the existence of this agreement as to its performance in good faith by either 
party, shall be referred to a committee of six members; three to be selected by the 
employer and three from the local branch G. C. I. A.; which committee shall act as 
an adjustment committee and said committee failing within 5 days to agree by two- 
thirds vote, shall refer the matter in dispute to an arbitration board of seven, two to 
be selected by the employer and two by G. ©. I. A. In each instance the two thus 
appointed shall select one additional member to serve and these two members thus 
selected shall choose the last or seventh member. The last three named shall be men 
of high standing, in no way connected with the granite industry. The arbitration 
committee thus constituted shall hear the parties and make an award within 15 days 
by a majority vote. Pending such arbitration in reference to the foregoing agreement, 
it is spetaally that there shall be no strike, lockout, or suspension of work. 

Sec. (b). It is further agreed that any grievance or contention that may arise durin 
the existence of this agreement that is not covered by this agreement shall be referr 
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to the adjustment committee, who shall render their decision within 5 days, and any 
agreement that they may come to in the matter under consideration shall be accep «4 
by both parties. If the adjustment committee fails to agree the matter then shal! |). 
referred to the arbitration committee provided for in section (a) of this article. Pend. 
ing consideration by this adjustment committee, it is mutually agreed that the cays, 
of contention be not removed the first 5 days, but said contention shall be remo, «| 
pending consideration by the arbitration committee, and it is further agreed j)..; 
pending the consideration of any contention by said adjustment and arbitration co 1) 
mittees there shall be no strike, lockout, or suspension of work. The award of arbitry. 
tion committee shall be final. 


Building contractors represented in this agreement are the largest 
firms in shes line in New England, employing under normal coni(i- 
tions about 1,400 men in all departments. On February 1, it wa: 
reported, about 60 per cent of the granite workers who had been 01 
strike went back to work. 

In the monument branch of the industry a number of settlements 
had been made on the basis of the former contract. Practically «|! 
of the granite manufacturers in Quincy (about 40) were reported on 
December 13 to have signed individual agreements with the granite 
cutters on the terms prevailing before the strike. Following is a 
copy of the agreement which has been entered into in this locality 


Whereas the granite manufacturing industry in Quincy, Mass., has experienc 
a period of depression for several months, owing to a suspension of work there). 
arising out of a difference of opinion between the employers and employees over 
wages and working conditions in said industry; and both employers and employ: < 
have suffered serious loss thereby; and with a view toward ending said differenc: 
opinion and bringing about an immediate resumption of profitable activity in si: 
industry, with the consequent return of prosperous conditions to all parties interest: | 
it is hereby agreed 

That work in the granite trade in Quincy, Mass., shall be resumed at once, so /a: 
as it is in the power of the subscribers to bring about said resumption of work, un ‘or 
the following conditions, viz: 

That all questions in relation to working conditions shall be governed, sett) 
and carried into operation in accordance with the conditions embraced in the agi. 
ment heretofore in effect between the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Quin 
Mass., and the Quincy branches of The Granite Cutters’ International Associati:1 
of America, known as ‘‘the 1916 agreement,’’ a copy of which is annexed hereto a: 
made a part of this agreement, after said “1916 agreement” is amended as [olloy, 
said amendments being hereby agreed to by the parties hereto: 

First. The wage rate shall be on the basis of $1 per hour minimum. 

Second. Forty-fotir hours shall constitute a week’s work during the 7 months from 
March 15 to October 15 in each year. 

Third. Forty hours shall constitute a week’s work during the 5 months from Octo! 
15 to March 15 in each year. 

Fourth. This agreement shall continue as the working agreement between tlic 
parties hereto until March 31, 1925. 

Fifth. No discrimination on steck. 

Sixth. All apprentices now working for the said may continue to work ani 
to finish their apprenticeship, but in case any such apprentice leaves his employ: 
he shall not be replaced by a new apprentice unless such replacement conforms 
to the terms of the “agreement of 1916,’’ hereinbefore referred to. 


The quarry workers are less skilled than the granite cutters, ani 
their j have therefore been filled more easily. They have lost 
their strikes in a number of places. In Quincy, for example, they 
have gone back to work on the open-shop plan. Compromise 
agreements have been made in some instances and the quarrymen 
have accepted a 10 per cent decrease in their wages. 





1 The first of these settlements was matle several months ago with the Presbrey Leland Co. at Barre, \ 1. 
end was noted in the MonTHLY Lasor Revirw for May, i922, pages 119 to 124. 
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Recent Decisions re Discharge and Discipline. 


the most frequent causes of unrest and dispute within the 
shop. Four interesting cases of the sort have recently come 
to the attention of this bureau. 


Men’s Clothing—Cleveland. 


[tne most and discipline of workers are undoubtedly among 


THE first case decided by the impartial machinery set up January 

1, 1923, in the Cleveland Men’s Clothing Market, where Prof. 
(. E. Gehlke is impartial chairman,’ concerned the alleged unjust 
discharge of a shop chairman, who stated that his release was 
ouall his too active functioning in that capacity. The company 
alleged that his discharge was due not to this cause, but to his inefli- 
ciency as a worker. 

In the opinion of the chairman the complainant did not clearly 
establish by evidence his contention as to the true cause of his 
discharge. “If he had established this contention, the chairman 
would have ruled without hesitation that he be reinstated without 
loss of time, upon the principle that the representative of the union 
in the shop, the shop chairman, shall not have his tenure of position 
jeopardized by reason of his activities as shop chairman, where these 
activities do not contravene the agreement.”’ 

Nor, in the opinion of the chairman did the company establish 
a degree of inefficiency warranting discharge. Althouch on a number 
of occasions the complainant’s work had been judged imperfect by 
his employers, the fact that he had been employed for approximately 
four years by this employer would indicate that the worker should 
be credited with a degree of ability which is most of the time tolerable, 
especially when compared with that of his fellow workers. “I am 
inclined to credit the firm with patience and the worker with a degree 
of ability which does not fall below the toleration point.” 

The maa therefore directed that the worker be reinstated on 
January 10. (He had been discharged on December 28.) “If I 
regarded his work as perfectly satisfactory I should direct his rein- 
statement as of December 28. I believe that I am called upon by 
the preponderance of evidence to admit a certain degree of inefli- 
ciency which may deserve a suspension of a few days, but not 
discharge.” 

Fancy Leather Goods—New Y ork. 


A CONTROVERSY occurred in one of the shops operating under 

the agreement in the New York Fancy Leather Goods Industry,’ 
in which a quarrel between the chairman of the price committee and 
the foreman resulted in the discharge of the worker for violence. A 
hearing was requested by the union. In his decision Mr. Charles B. 
Barnes, chairman of the arbitration committee, confirmed the dis- 





1 Men’s Clothing Ipdustey, Cleveland, Ohio. Board of Arbitration. Case 1, Jan. 4, 1923. 
om cy —: dustry, New York. Arbitration Committee. Decision of the chairman, case 
0. , . . 
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charge of the worker but fined the foreman for his injudicious method 
of discipline. His decision is in part as follows: 


Although the worker was undoubtedly provoked by the conduct of the foreman, 
there was no such provocation shown as justified him in striking a blow ani jy 
raising the disturbance which followed. Led on by the repeated charges of t\y 
foreman, the worker created a situation which renders it impossible for him to (p. 
tinue to work in this shop. Therefore the discharge is confirmed. 

The conduct of the foreman on this occasion calls for serious consideration. A fore. 
man is undoubtedly within his rights to discharge a worker when he considers {};,{ 
there is justification for the discharge. But there are different ways of exercising 4 
right. In this instance the conduct of the foreman was more than injudicious. |; 
was provocative of trouble. He insisted on charges which the worker denied. |p. 
stead of announcing to the worker that he was discharged and stopping at that. he 
argued with him, he threatened him, and to cap all, lowered the dignity of his posit ion 
by gathering up the man’s work in the attempt to discharge him. _ If a foreman desires 
discipline in a shop, his position demands a certain amount of dignity, and it is |). 
lieved that in this case the excitable way in which the matter was handled led to the 
striking of the blow and the subsequent trouble. The chairman does not desire to 
read a sermon on the subject of the duties and obligations of a foreman, who is respon. 
sible for the harmonious relations of the shop’s organization. These obligations 
and duties are too well known. While no malice or ill intention was shown in this 
case, yet it is believed that more than an admonition is required. As a reminder in 
future situations of this kind, a fine of $25 is imposed on the foreman, which sum is 
to be paid into the joint grievance board fund. This fine is directly imposed upon the 
foreman instead of the firm because it is meant to be corrective and not punitive. 
The firm, however, in a case of this kind must be held responsible for the actions of {he 
foremarf and responsible for the results that follow. 

The chairman believes that it is well here to point out that where matters of t)is 
kind are brought to him he will always uphold the right of the foreman to enforce 
discipline, but this discipline must be enforced in a cool-headed and judicious way. 
In this case it is not sought to lessen the right of the foreman to impose discipline, 
but it is sought to correct the methods of carrying out that discipline. 


Silk-Ribbon Industry—New York. 


PD SCRIMINATION was charged by the union in a dispute which 

arose in the silk-ribbon industry of Greater New York * over 
the laying off of two weavers whose production, the firm maintained, 
was too poor to make it profitable for the a to keep them 


on the class of work they were doing. In this case Mr. Barnes, 
impartial chairman of the arbitration machinery, decided that the 
firm was justified in taking the weavers off the class of work, but 
“the superintendent did not handle the matter in either a tactful or 
practical way. The weavers were not shown in full detail their 
ee for the past two or three weeks, so that the matter would 

ave been clear to them. Nor were the weavers told that it was 
expected that they would shortly be given other looms mounted with 
the standard sort of ribbon on which they had worked before. Natu- 
rally, these weavers, not knowing when they would be taken back 
mf not having a full explanation of why they were laid off, felt 
that they were discriminated against.’ 

The chairman decided that the two weavers should be informed as 
to their production on the two looms they were about to operate 
and that the chairman of the shop committee should be present at 
the measurement of their production. 





sone a ae Industry of Greater New York. Trade Council. Decision of the chairman, case No. 40, 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 


Men’s Clothing—Chicago. 


THe question of the firm’s right to discharge during the probation- 

ary period workers who had been employed by them either 
permanently or temporarily at a previous time arose in the men’s 
clothing industry of Chicago,‘ and was referred by the trade board 
to the board of arbitration, of which Prof. H. A. Millis is chairman, 
for ruling on the principle involved. This decision, which applies 
to the entire Chicago market, lays down principles for the discharge 
of workers during the probationary period and delegates the respon- 
sibility for “‘the burden of proof,’’ in cases which arise during this 
period. This decision follows in full: 


The firm, after two days’ employment, discharged seven cutters hired as permanent 
cutters and requisitioned others to take their places. The union thereupon com- 
plained to the trade board that the firm had made wy am ap use of the probationary 
period by applying it to workers previously employed by it either as permanent or as 
temporary cutters. It objected to or at least requested reasons for the discharge of 
two men who had worked for the firm two or three years and quit for sufficient reason, 
the discharge of a third who as a temporary cutter had recently worked for the firm 
two or three months, and the discharge of another who had worked there only two 
days but who some months ago had been discharged from another house by the chair- 
man of this board as discipline. When the matter came to a hearing before the trade 
board the firm, relying upon board of arbitration decisions as interpreted by it, held 
that it was quite within its rights in what had been done and that it was not required 
to present reasons for discharge. Thereupon the trade board referred the principle 
involved to this board for a ruling. 

The union’s position in the matter, as understood by the chairman, may be stated 
as follows: The probationary period is for the purpose of trying out workers to see 
whether or not they qualify for the om for which they have been requisitioned; if 
they do not qualify in respect to quality or quantity of work or in conduct, they may 
be dischi within the probationary period; if they do qualify in the respects men- 
tioned it is expected that they will be kept; when workers are not kept and it feels 
that they have qualified it is entitled to an explanation and has a right to contest the 
discharge; furthermore, that most of these workers had worked previously in this 
house with satisfactory results and had therefore really already had their probationary 
test. 

The firm (and the other manufacturers, for this has become a market case) contends 
that the discharge of the men was quite within its right as defined by a previous 
chairman of this board; that a discharge can be contested only on the ground that it 
was discriminatory or was carrying out an ‘‘embargo’’; and that if such charge is made, 
the union must assume the burden of proof and present evidence in support of the 
charge. It states, furthermore, that the manufacturers were not satisfied with the 
methods of securing help, but feeling assured by discussion in conference when the 
new agreement was being negotiated that its rights as defined would not be contested, 
no modification was sought in the new agreement. It therefore holds that earlier 
decisions of this board bearing upon the matter have become most definitely binding. 

The decisions upon which the argument has centered were made June 22 and 
September 25, 1920, in cases developing out of discharges by Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
In the earlier decision the then chairman ruled that ‘‘ Previous employment with a 
good record would no doubt carry weight in the minds of the management, and would 
have, properly, a certain presumptive evidence before the trade board in case the 
union should Line the case before that board for investigation; but it can not be held 
to be conclusive. Its weight would vary according to the conditions above named.’? 
He ruled further “‘that until there is some agreement reached by the union and the 
company, or until there is some — revision of the sections relating to hiring,and 
dise , the general practice of the company for a probationary period of a month 
(later dantaed to two weeks) will be regarded as having a presumption in its favor.’’ 
“This may be, however, examined into where there is reason to suspect any unfair 
discrimination or policy contrary to the general spirit of the agreement.”’ 











Ne ag i? = Industry, Chicago. Board of Arbitration. Decision, case No. 185¢ (new series), 
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In the decision of September 25 the chairman undertook to make a more preci. 
statement of his position relative to the matter. He stated: “During this (the py. 
bationary period) the board holds that the burden of proof which in ordinary cases ¢ 
discharge is upon the firm, must be shifted to the worker. The firm is not obliged t, 
prove anything against the worker if it wishes to discharge him during the two 0}. 
period. But the union would be obliged to show that there has been discharge {, 
' some unjustifiable reason, such as union activity, ‘embargo,’ etc. This applics 
only to new employees, but to those formerly employed by the firm.” 

The chairman of this board interprets the decision of his predecessor as { 5 
(1) The probationary period applies to workers previously employed as wel! as ;, 
those employed for the first time, but in contested cases proper weight would be ¢; 
to their record with the house in the case of those previously employed; (2) the 
to discharge within two weeks is not absolute; (3) it may, however, be contest! 
on the ground that it is discriminatory or out of harmony with the spirit of the avy, 
ment—because of union activity, ‘‘embargo,” race, or something of the same geyjor, 
nature; (4) the union must assume the burden of proof when it contests a disc hays, 
made within the probationary period. 

The chairman rules with his predecessor as these decisions are here interpreted 
In his opinion this gives the employer the needed control in the selection of workers 
and at the same time furnishes weeay sy against abuse and ill-considered action 
Both are necessary. After all, when it is held that the probationary period aj)))licg 
to those previously employed by the house and that the burden of proof rests upon the 
union in contested cases, the question is largely one of procedure. When th: . 
feels that action has been taken contrary to the spirit of the agreement it may make 
complaint, produce its witnesses to show that the workers discharged were good mer 
in respect to production and conduct, and leave the question as to whether the actiiy 
taken was in harmony with the spirit of the agreement to the judgment of the trade 
board. 

A supplementary decision * under this case was handed down on 
November 22 by the trade board, in which the release during the pro- 
bationary period of two workers formerly employed by the firm wa: 
confirmed and the retention of another suggested on the ground t)hiat 
he was an apprentice and not a journeyman. The necessity that 
apprentices be given an opportunity to complete their training and that 
firms must cooperate to this end was emphasized. The following 
further comment of the trade board on the refusal of the foreman to 
give reasons for discharge in this case is of interest: 

The board takes occasion to comment on the charge made at the hearing that the 
foreman refused to give any reason for releasing certain men during the probati: uary 
pa. Whatever the rights of the firm may be during the probationary period. the 

oard feels that every worker is entitled to a direct answer to the question of why 


he is released. Such an answer must be given if the union sees fit to contest the 
release, and to refuse to give it when the question is asked is but to arouse suspic ivn. 


Ne 3 aan Industry, Chicago. Trade Board. Decision, case No. 185 (new series), supplemen ‘ary, 
ov. , . 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Hours and Working Conditions of Women in Maryland Industries.’ 


RECENT bulletin of the United States Women’s Bureau gives 
the results of an investigation made at the request of the 
Governor of Maryland, m which assistance and cooperation 

were given by a number of State, municipal, and private bodies. 
The field investigation was begun May 9 and continued until June 
25, 1921, with a supplemental investigation for a few days in July. 
No attempt was made to study wages. The survey was made at a 
period of great industrial depression, when wages were uncertain 
and the trend had been for some time downward, and it was felt 
that data gathered at such a time would not be representative of the 
normal earnings of women in Maryland industries. 

The survey covered 240 establishments, of which 142 were in 
Baltimore, the others being in 14 cities and towns in various parts 
of the State. In these establishments 14,097 women and girls were 
employed, of whom 68.1 per cent were in manufacturing industries, 
24.2 per cent in mercantile establishments, 5.3 per cent in laundries, 
and 2.3 per cent in restaurants. Garment making led the manu- 
facturmg industries in number of women employed, followed by 
textiles, with metal products coming third. 

Individual data were obtained for between 6,000 and 7,000 women, 
of whom only 6 per cent were foreign born. ‘The majority, 67.6 per 
cent, were single, 18 per cent were married, and 14.4 per cent were 
widowed, divorced, or separated. Of 6,519 reporting their age, 
35.7 per cent were under 20 years, 35.8 per cent were 20 and under 
30 years, 14.5 per cent were 30 and under 40 years, and 14 per cent 
were 40 and over. 

In general, the Maryland law concerning women permits a 10-hour 
day and a 60-hour week. It allows night work, but limits the hours 
to 8 per day if-any part of the work is done before 6 in the morning 
or aiter 10 at night. At the time of the inquiry, owing to the 
business depression, the hours actually worked were often shorter 


than customary, but the scheduled hours were frequently better 


than those permitted by law. 


Rates, aca Monday to Friday hours of 213 ? establishments (restaurants excluded) 
showe 

(a) A schedule of 8 hours or less in 74 establishments, affecting 31.9 per cent of 
ne total number of women. 

(6) A schedule of more than 8 hours in 141 establishments, affecting 68.1 per cent 
of the total number of women. 

(c) A schedule of 10 hours in 18 establishments, affecting 4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of women. 





all 8. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 24: Women in Maryland industries. A study of hours and working 
ons. 
*Sum of establishments classified by hours exceeds total, because of certain establishments appearing 


in more than one group. 
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Weekly.—The records for 208? establishments (restaurants excluded) showe | 

(a) A schedule of 48 hours or less in 104 establishments, affecting 56.9 per cont y 
the total number of women. 

(6) A schedule of more than 48 hours in 107 establishments, affecting 4) | per 
cent of the total number of women. . 

(ec) A schedule of more than 54 hours in 21 establishments, affecting 5.3 por cay 
of the total number of women. 

Hours on Saturday varied from none at all for women, whic!) wa 
the case in 18 establishments, through a half day up to a full or t, 
a longer-than-usual schedule. The latter, of course, was particy, 
larly common in mercantile establishments. 

In restaurants the hours were conspicuously longer and nop 
irregular than in other establishments. A 7-day week was worke) 
by 29.5 per cent of the 264 woman restaurant employees whose hou 
were obtained. Fourteen per cent had a schedule of over 60 houx 
per week. Moreover, the custom of dividing the working hours int) 
two tricks often made the day longer and more burdensome thin the 
number of hours actually worked would indicate. Over one-fourt) 
(26.4 per cent) of the regular restaurant workers studied had daily 
over-all hours of 10 to 14, inclusive. ; 

The study includes a detailed report of the working conditions iy 
the 240 plants visited. These varied widely, and due credit is vivey 
to certain progressive employers who had provided excellent su. 
roundings for their workers. Numerous cases were found, hoy. 
ever, in which employees were working under insanitary and unsafe 
conditions. 

As the different establishments were visited, inquiries were mad: 
as to how the women were trained for their work. Some emp!|oyer 
maintained special schools or classes for the purpose. The mos 
efficient and thoroughly worked out plans for training were foun( 
in some of the department stores of Baltimore. In a few other 
industries plants were found which employed special instructors or /ia( 
a training department, but far more frequently foremen and forewomen 
were expected to give what instruction they could, or the new en. 
ployee had to pick up her work from watching others. Sometimes 
the newcomer was assigned to an experienced worker who was ex 
pected to give what training was needed. There seems some danger 
that women may be shut out from lines of work to which many ar 
suited owing to the difficulty of getting the training needed. 

The metal establishments visited were an important industrial field for women, 
employing over 1,000. Most of the processes periormed by women were mechanical 
in nature, such as the tending of automatic machines, and, as one manager said, 
“women learn their mechanical tasks very easily.’ Accordingly, the little trainiy 
necessary was given by the foremen or experienced workers. In one sho). how. 
ever, the women were e -d in the highly technical operations of boring, milling, 
hammering, surfacing, grinding, filing, gauge setting, inspecting with micromete 
tests, and welding Mee aye At the time of the investigation all the women 
in this plant were highly experienced. During the war, when it was necessary t 
substitute women for men in the skilled occupations in metal shops throughout the 
country, women were given special training and a chance to prove their ability i 
this line. Even after the return of men to the metal industry many of the women 
_who had acquired the necessary skill were retained. Untrained women, however, 
have at present but little ro tamer of breaking into this field. If in the {futur 
; women are to enter upon such work, for which a number have a natural aptitude and 
ability, girls must be given the same opportunities as boys for training in vocationil 
schools. As yet, except for the usual courses in dressmaking, sewing, and millinery, 
extremely little has been done in this respect. 
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HOUSING. 





Housing Situation in Massachusetts. 


1923, by the special commission on the necessaries of life contains 

a section devoted to the subject of housing, in which the com- 
mission declares its belief that the c?isis of the postwar housing short- 
age is passed. In Massachusetts, as in most other parts of the Union, 
building activities increased greatly in 1922. Data presented for 
the metropolitan Boston district show that while in 1921 permits 
were issued for the erection of 1,510 dwellings providing accommoda- 
tions for 2,515 families, in the first 11 months of 1922 permits were 
issued for 2,934 dwellings, planned to accommodate 6,928 families, 
an increase of 94.3 per cent in the number of dwellings and of 175.5 
per cent in the number of families to be housed. In Boston alone 
the increase in the number of families to be provided for was over 200 
per cent, and in Brookline over 400 per cent. This increased hous- 
ing capacity, the commission states, is largely due to the construction 
of kitchenette suites and apartments. . 

One result of the housing shortage, the commission believes, is an 
increase in home ownership. It is pointed out that before the war it 
was really cheaper to rent than to own, but that the housing crisis 
has changed this situation. 

Rents were unduly low. Income return from real estate was not as attractive as 
from industrial or commercial ventures. Home owning came to be looked upon as 
sentimental. Its sound moral and financial aspects were ignored. Since the war it 
is more profitable to own a home at a reasonable cost than to pay present rents. There- 
fore the number of home owners is increasing. * * * 

There are no definite figures available to show the extent to which home ownership 
has grown during the past two years. The commission is convinced, however, that 
the drift towards tenantry has not only been stopped, but it is swinging back towards 
home ownership. Due to the increase in urban population the percentage of home 
owners will probably never equal that of former times, when nearly every family 
lived in a separate house. 

Some space is devoted to a discussion of the working of the emer- 
gency rent laws. Massachusetts has four of these, one relating to 
the termination of tenancies at will, one providing for a discretionary 
stay of proceedings in actions of summary process to recover posses- 
sion of buildings, the third providing penalties for violation of certain 
rights of tenants, and the fourth providing that unjust, unreasonable, 
and oppressive agreements shall be a + Drs in actions for rent. 
The commission believes that this last has “ outlived its usefulness in 
its present form,” and that it “should be repealed or amended so 
that the court will have the right during the emergency to establish 
reasonable rents based on a fair return on the owner’s investment.”’ 
With this exception, the commission considers that the emergenc 
laws, all of which expire on July 1, 1923, should be continued ti 
May 1, 1924, when the next session of the legislature will have an 
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opportunity to consider whether or not any further extension j; Or 
necessary. ‘The commission states emphatically that the Massa. th 
chusetts emergency rent laws “have not interfered with property vit 
rights or retarded new building.” 7 we 
To test the actual increase in the cost of building over pre-war days Fe 
the commission, with the assistance of builders, prepared the fo]|,\y. 2 
ing table, showing the cost of erecting a representative dwelling jy an 
1914 and 1922. The building selected for the comparison is a two- all 
family frame dwelling, consisting of 11 rooms, 5 on the first and () oy the 
the second floor, with modern improvements. The builder’s profits or 
are not included. an 
COST, IN 1914 AND 1922, OF BUILDING A TWO-FAMILY, 11-ROOM FRAME DWEL1) " 
_ wa { > 
5, or 
Material. Labor. pre 
c Col 
Sost r 
ma 
1914 1922 : 
ma 
Foundation, including chimney, fire-stop, etc., and * 
comerete floor im-Oellar. . .. . 2.0.0... .cceedeccoeseee $365 82.5 sea 
Lumber schedule, frame, etc.....................----- 882 | 1,750 98. 4 (*) (2) che 
IIS bis bbb 660d a6ss 636640 deen emwi ovccon> 100 153 53. 0 (4) (2) $) 
EIEN: . is . cabetenesccundbbcccheusecesecs 276 558 | 102.2) (1) (1) the 
_____. SOEROCAUPRIIERENEIS IRR erepRRgE TaegE GEE 190} 375| 97.4] (3) (1) r 
RRR ERR ER ee RP RRS 383 900 | 135.0 wit 
SOS Scone ccc cccs cc scccsesesccusvedbessccscccces 13 | 67.7 san 
EE Se 05 te ansnd dpegses svebansbaes « tubeendehs ica bate fo ccsind ss 686 | 1,225 on 
NE, GO 6 sss inci nednbhindvichdhemetenades«« 376 624 66. 0 65 109 mil 
Heating (hot water), complete. ................-...+.- 322 4 74.2 161 281 7 
cdi tice ol <n agulidedbyptioniine qenacecss ce 40 75 87.5 | 30 58 acc 
PIDs, 655 doen ncn sdbdccdabcdodscccccceccscc: 23 42 82.6 10 16 or } 
Plastering, including lathing.......................... 223 614 | 175.3 335 | 603 
Two ranges, combination gas and coal................. 78 140; 79.5 4 | 8 pro 
RSs <4. si atvaene ale heeguaceee bach ex 45 106 | 135.6 20 | 36 
Painting, interior and exterior....................2...- 130 267 | 105.4 202; 300 or 
Paper, including hanging..............-..-...+2+.+-+.- 7.5 75 boc 
LEIS Witla a2 an teendeter--anebirten-neentit== “ 
Libkns biiehadpelednhigatsmendaheeuciddcdbes ste ara 
dd dain venta shifdeenidnigin senkisiats 5 | 1,741 | 3,056 | pul 
| C : 
sper 
1 Included under carpenters’ labor. In | 
: aie Ra disc 
| The fees for necessary permits, which in 1914 were $46, were S02 et 
in 1922, so that the cost of putting up a dwelling of the kind descri}ed P te 
had risen from a total of $5,423 in 1914 to $10,299 in 1922, without JP 
counting in the builder’s profits, cost of securing loans, or similar - 
items. This shows an increase of $4,876, of which $3,545, or 72.7 “an 
per cent, isdueto the mcreased cost of material, $1,315, or 27 per cent, ries 
to the rise in building trade wages, and $16, or 0.3 per cent, to the T 
increase in fees for permits. of t 
eanenent accc 
Consent Decree Limiting Activities of Trade Associations. a 
. ° : : , want 
intermediate report of the New York State Joint Legislative I nigh 
Committee on Housing, of which a s was given in the 9 repli 
Montacy Lasor Review for September, 1922 (pp. 165-163), — 
contained charges of illegal practices agamst numerous associations J no}, 
of dealers and manufacturers han uilding materials, and gave 
some account of attempts to enforce the laws against such activities. JJ ‘au 
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One of the organizations against which proceedings were initiated was 
the Gypsum Industries Association, thie: was charged with having 
violated the Sherman law in numerous particulars. The proceedings 
were terminated by a consent decree, signed by Judge Knox, of the 
Federal District Court, Southern District of New York, on January 
3 1923.1 Under the terms of the decree the association is dissolved, 
and its members, their officers, agents, servants, and employees, and 
all persons acting under, through, by, or in behalf of them, or any of 
them, are “perpetually enjomed, restrained, and prohibited directly 
or indirectly from engaging in or forming any like association, * * * 
and from carrying out or continuing in effect the agreements described 
herein, or making any express or implied agreements or arrangements 
together or with one another, like those hereby alleged to be illegal, 
or using any other means or methods the effect of which would be to 
prevent the free and unrestrained flow of such interstate trade and 
commerce in said gypsum products, or to monopolize the same.”’ 

The defendants are permitted, however, to form a new nonprofit- 
making corporation, and the injunction specifies what this corporation 
may do and what is forbidden to it. Tt may maintain credit and 
traffic bureaus, may advance the use of gypsum products by “re- 
search, publicity, advertisement, and any other activities of like 
character,’ May carry on educational and research work relating to 
the industry, may handle engineering and trade problems, and deal 
with “improved methods of plant and mine operation, including 
sanitation, safety appliances, accident prevention, labor, plant and 
mine development, housing conditions, insurance, and methods of 
accounting.”’ The activities forbidden to it include methods, direct 
or indirect, of establishing or maintaining uniform prices for gypsum 
products or of increasing or decreasing prices uniformly; agreements 
or action to limit the output of single manufacturers or of the whole 
body; division of sales territory by agreement; discrimination for or 
against any purchaser or class of purchasers; the blacklisting of any 
purchaser, or action to oblige a given customer to deal only with a 
specified manufacturer; agreements to enforce arbitrary freight rates 
in excess of those lawfully made; agreements to fix middlemen’s 
discounts to consumers; agreements to adopt or follow any published 
price list; agreements that certain manufacturers shall make a gypsum 
product of a certain definite composition and others shall refrain from 
producing it; and, finally, the defendants are enjoined from “ aiding 
or abetting or assisting individually or collectively others to do any 
or all of the matters herein set forth, and enjoined and restrained 
herein.” 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the probable effect 
of this decree. The judge who signed 1t put his finger on a weak spot, 
according to a report in the New York Times of January 4, 1923: 

When the matter came before Judge Knox, Colonel Hayward explained the details 
of the decree and the widespread good it was expected to accomplish. The court 
wanted to know how the corporation was to be supervised so that the Government 
might be sure it was keeping within the provisions of the decree. Colonel Hayward 
replied that the injunction would accomplish this, but the court thought that some 
supervising agency would be necessary and that, so far as was known, there was no 
such agency. It was suggested that the powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
might be extended to give it supervisory powers. 





! American Contractor, Chicago, Jan. 13, 1923, pp. 19, 20. 
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The United States attorney, William Hayward, was, according {) 
the same report, enthusiastic about the possibilities of the decree 


He explained that the consent decree had been decided upon partly 
because it was thought that it might be used for a number of casos 
with a consequent saving of time and expense. 


Colonel Hayward explained that failure to indict was largely due to the prose ition 
that counsel for the various controlling concerns in the gypsum industry had as<isted 
the Government in every way, and that it had been plainly intimated that the |egq| 
representatives of the various concerns engaged in the trade would consent to a form 
of decree that did not restrict the companies from advancing their own interests jy 
every legitimate manner. Out of this grew the idea that if such a decree could }, 
prepared, other firms in the building trades, and in other activities now under sys. 
picion, or which might fall under the scrutiny of Federal officials, might consent tp f| 



















similar decrees. 

It was pointed out that thousands of investigations were going on in connection with 
firms suspected of violating the Sherman law; that these inquiries always occupied 
many months of expensive technical work; that other long periods were consumed jn dus 
gathering the evidence and preparing for trial, and that no matter what the outcome the 
was, it was always unsatisfactory. Colonel Hayward said that under the provisions 
of the decree signed yesterday the acts prohibited were so clearly set forth that i; 
only would be necessary to present to a court proof of a violation to subject the dejend. an 
ants to punishment for contempt. He described the method as a simple and ex pedi. ind 
tious way of disposing of violations of the Sherman law. per 


On the other hand, both the chairman and the attorney of the J! 
Lockwood committee hold that the decree is unfortunate and sects a 
dangerous precedent. Charles C. Lockwood, chairman, according to §& P2! 
the New York Times of January 5, declared that this particular 2° 
association had been one of the worst offenders in the matter of J! 

rofiteering in building material and that the signing of the consent | 
aia “amounts to the dropping of all criminal prosecutions and  &™ 
ractical immunity to the kes ers.’ Samuel Untermyer, counsel J Y¢ 
or the Lockwood committee, according to the same issue of the Times, J °°" 
emphasizes the point made by Judge Knox that there is no super. J °°" 
vising agency to see that the decree is enforced, and thinks that in : 
the Sbetlice of such an agency there is no more reason to suppose J “'' 
that the associations will refrain from violations of the Sherman Act §B °° 
under the new arrangement than before. He says: 

In the present state of the law and in the absence of an administrative body such ad 
as has been proposed by me in the form of a State trade commission law, I regard the fe | 
decree as Vicious and Sengenens and as amounting to a virtual repeal of the antitrust Is $ 
laws. * * * For all practical purposes it is worse than worthless. It points the clot 
way and is almost an incentive to lawbreaking. een 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in January, 1923. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
T concerning the volume of employment in January, 1923, from 
4,153 representative establishments in 43 manufacturing in- 
dustries, covering 1,839,678 employees, whose total wages during 
the one week pay-roll period reported amounted to $45,107,280. 

Identical establishments reported 1,814,876 employees in December 
and total pay rolls of $46,392,900. Therefore, in January, in the 43 
industries combined, there was an increase over December of 1.4 
per cent in the number of employees and a decrease of 2.8 per cent 
in the total amount paid in wages. 

Increases in the number of employees in January, 1923, as com- 
pared with employees in identical establishments in December, 1922, 
are shown in 24 of the 43 industries, and decreases in 18 industries, 
while the sawmill industry shows no change. 

The pottery industry, as in the preceding report, leads in increased 
employment, the per cent of increase this month being 36.9. 
Women’s clothing and fertilizers, both of which industries are sea- 
sonal, show increased employment of 11.1 per cent and 10.8 per 
cent, respectively. 

The greatest decreases in employment in January as compared 
with December are shown in the brick and flour industries, being 7.7 
and 7 per cent, respectively. 

Increases in the total amount of pay rolls in January, 1923, as 
compared with December, 1922, are shown in only 12 of the 43 
industries, with decreases in the remaining 31. The greatest increase 
is shown in the pottery industry, 54.5 per cent, followed by women’s 
clothing and fertilizers with increases of 24.9 per cent and 9.3 per 
cent, respectively. 

The greatest So in total pay rolls in January, as “oy, 8 
with December, were in the flour, piano, and brick industries, being 
11.4, 9.8, and 9 per cent, respectively. 
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OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING oyp 
WEEK IN DECEMBER, 1922, AND JANUARY, 1923. ™ 












































Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
lish- roll in— Per in— | De 
ments cent cent 
poe of in- | of in. 
ing for crease Crease 
Industry. Decem- (+) | (4 
ber, 1922, Decem- | January,| or de- | December,| January, | or d 
and _ | ber, 1922. 1923. crease 1922. 1923. eri 
January, (-—). ( 
1923. | 
Agricultural implements. ....... 54 18, 309 17,904 | —2.2 $461, 124 $460,116 | —p» 
Sih nc nanactenassence 176 | 223,601 | 233,063 | +4.2) 7,013,153 | 6,573,018 | -—»4 
Automobile tires................ 70 | 42,268 43,614! +3.2/ 1,183,412] 1,210,642 | 9 3 
A ciitih.es vegutiantene asd > 143 23, 884 23,439 | —1.9 592, 840 589, 701 | < 
Boots and shoes. ................ 148 88, 093 90,648 | +2.9/ 2,013,250) 2,045,463 +), 
nthe ita daseetksethdesen sane 187 15, 483 14,287 | —7.7 365, 144 332, 125 ~9 
Car building and repairing....... 103 97, 775 99,644; +1.9]| 2,710,346 | 2,607,792) —3 
NE RR TTT: PRS Pel POE 22| 18,479/ 18,674) +11 509, 137 501,158 | 1,4 
Carriages and wagons............ 28 2, 024 2,069 | +2.2 46, 890 46,608; -— 
| ES gS gh 74 15, 846 16,362 | +3.3 390, 395 387,762; - 
Clothing, men’s. ................ 122 46, 062 46,691 | +1.4/ 1,193,442) 1,249,402) +4) 
Clothing, women’s............... 121 11, 457 12,723 | +11.1 x 373,089 | +249 
Cotton finishing ................. 25 16, 399 16, 262 —.8 371, 622 360, 036 —3.1 
Cotton manufacturing ........... 139 | 117,757 | 119,294 | +1.3] 2,010,457 | 2,045,613 +1.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
end supplies... ... ............ 88 68, 274 69,635 | +2.0/] 1,742,626] 1,736,293 = 
Distiwashagedeuvttaces sat 52 3, 743 4,146 | +10.8 61, 080 66,759 | +93 
| RT ERI aR aR 83 8, 084 7,515 | —7.0 207, 643 183,984 | —114 
Foundries and machine shops. ... 237 | 100,617] 102,987 | +2.3/| 2,862,210; 2,828,005) -1. 
BOS soik bis Se Sid nheae eh idee 156 29, 007 28, 798 —.7 674, 707 640, 858 —5.0 
bh) a< dbdedatieeiahh sand and 105 28, 401 27,365 | —1.9 713, 094 677, 157 —5.0 
atic naebaccasbedbes « 31 22, 208 22, 381 +.8 503, 383 491,017 | -—25 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 135| 50,919) 50,799) —.2)| 852,377 824,669) -33 
BOURNE BONE. vc ecccccsvcccescss 184 | 216,788 | 219,954) +1.5| 6,064,831 | 6,015,003; —-.4 
MN ds Behe se opndicecdsebuce 126 28, 610 29,005 | +1.7 680, 262 76,808 | —.5 
Lumber, millwork............... 124 18, 102 18, 141 +.2 424,779 402,886 | —-5.2 
Lumber, sawmills............... 190 56, 583 56, 583 (4) 1, 003, 655 979,408 | -24 
M y and lace goods........ Ses 41 6, 6,917 | +3.4 138, 593 146,646) +55 
PO ere. 112 13, 309 12,798 | —3.8 276, 641 254,883 | —-7.9 
Paper and pulp. ................ 130 38, 840 38, 497 —.9 970, 471 970,289 (©: 
IIIA. « diesmia’ oddevsienecn 38| 43,084] 42.889} —.5| 1,371,899] 1,344,190| -2) 
Ee ste FBT aki Pllp 16 5, 608 5,569} —.7 157, 179 142,596 | —9.3 
ti iannd Laon nmebiseid 31 5, 116 7,902 | +36.9 110, 441 170,626 | +545 
Printing, book and job.......... 112; 19,831] 19,827] () 667, 612 662, 209 =i 
—— perene bo hetusnctes 138 32, 133 31, 888 —.8 | 1,165,504/ 1,131,084 —3.0 
Shipbuilding, steel............... 21 19, 965 20,304; +2.1 537, 841 515,206 | —42 
Shirts and collars................ 92| 25,777| 25,989] +.8/| 384,296 395,060 | +23 
(ERA a AE Sa a 127| 41,190| 41,017} —.4 807, 710 796,612; -i4 
; Slaughtering and meat packing. . 83 95, 611 95, 037 —.6| 2,177,908 | 2,171,155; -.3 
NP TDs s dn 5b b6 odes ccbodce 30 10, 793 11,415 | +58 223, 329 226,092 | +1.2 
DA Ss - ate askrah ont hanien acl 34| 7,404) 7,006] —42 199, 580 185,983 | —6.8 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. . 4 1, 803 1,860} +3.2 , 31,792; +59 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 112 25, 483 24,436 | —4.1 464, 651 430,320; —7.4 
Woolen manufacturing. ......... 104 53, 466 54,524] +2.0; 1,218,570] 1,229,075 | +.9 

















1No ‘ 
* Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 







Comparative data relating to identical establishments in 13 manu- 
facturing industries for January, 1923, and January, 1922, appear 
in the following table. The number of employees, as in preceding 
months, increased in 10 industries and decreased in the remaining 3. 

Automobiles, iron and steel, and car building and repairing con- 
tinue to show very largely increased employment in this yearly com- 
parison, the percentages this month being 42.7, 40.2, and 35.8, respec- 
tively, while men’s clothing shows decreased employment of 9.8 per 
cent. 

The total of the pay rolls was increased in 1923 in 11 of the 13 in- 
dustries, men’s clothing and hosiery and knit goods alone showing 
decreased pay rolls 

The automobile and iron and steel industries’ pay rolls increased 
135.7 per cent and 103.6 per cent, respectively. 
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PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ON 
com WEEK IN JANUARY, 1922, AND JANUARY, i923. . 








Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
lish- roll in— in— Per 
ments cent 
report- of in- 
ing for crease 
Janu- (+) 
ary, 1922, January, | January, | or de- 
and 1922 923 1922. 1923. crease 
January, ‘ (—). 
1923. 














4 
— 
w 
~l 


$1, 475,644 | $3,478,815 


Automobiles 120, 466 
1,380,660 | 1,460,175 


Boots and shoes , ‘ 62,612 
Car building and repairing 55, 857 
Clothing, men’ é ‘ 25, 629 
Cotton finishing - - . 5 14, 006 
Cotton manufacturing 55, 488 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 30, 308 
Jron and steel 153, 794 
Leather : ‘ 14, 431 
Paper and pulp 20, 830 | 468, 843 | 512,117 

Silk , * 17, 894 374, 397 379, 700 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . . - 3, § 15, 048 - 246, 844 278, 218 | 
Woolen manufaeturing ‘ 25, 879 521, 069 607, 389 | 
| 


4 
— 


+ | 
wa-Bt+ | pofics 
CoWOn"Wwowowu 


990,899 | 1,467,718 
855, 645 762,611 | 
285, 759 309, 597 
946, 431 978, 224 
490, 704 489, 425 

2,054,756 | 4,182,879 | 
275, 805 321, 603 


+ 
Ww 


























COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 1923, WITH THOSE IN 
DECEMBER, 1922. 








_Percentof | Per cent of 
——- + he * increase (+) or 
ecrease (—) | decrease (—) 
in January, , in January, 
1923, ascom- | Industry. 1923, as com- 
ared with ared with 
ecember, ecember, 

1922. 1922. 


Industry. 








+12.9 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Clothing, women’s ns Cn . wodeswaldgan waded sie d 
Clothing, men’s ,e 5S gS eee 
Tobaceo, Chewing and smoking. . - .6 || Lumber, sawmills................. 
Millinery and lace goods........... ‘ esti rbpdnecagutdkiiead dikoawd 
Agricultural implements .9 || Carriages and wagoms............. 
shirts and collars DECRG cebbbwneess+onntenetwons 
Paper and pulp | Hosiery and knit goods 

Cotton manufacturing ] 

slaughtering and meat packing.... 
Baking 
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Automobiles 
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The amount of full-time and of part-time operation in January, 1923, 
in the establishments reporting as to their operating basis is shown 
in the following table by industries. 

A combined total of the reports made by establishments in the 43 
industries shows that 81 per cent of the establishments were on a 
full-time basis, 17 per cent on a part-time basis, and 2 per cent were 
not in operation. 

It must be understood that full-time operation does not neces- 
sarily indicate full-capacity operation, as, for example, an establish- 
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ment may be working regular hours with a greatly reduced fore, 
The figures here shown refer only to time worked. 7 | 

The establishments reporting in 4 industries, viz, woolen many. 
facturing, newspaper printing, pianos, and carpets, were all working 
full time, while from 91 to 95 per cent of those reporting in 12 othe; 
industries, viz, agricultural implements, baking, boots and shoes. 
ear building and repairing, chemicals, cotton manufacturing, ¢le¢. 
trical machinery, furniture, book and job printing, steel-ship building 
shirts and collars, and slaughtering and meat packing, were also 
working full time. Sixty-nine per cent of the iron and steel estab. 
lishments reporting were operating full time, and less than one-half 


of the pottery establishments were on a full-time basis. 


FULL AND PART-TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS [y 
JANUARY, 1923. 








Establishments reporting. 





| Per cent | Per cent 
Total. | operating operating 
| full time. part time. 


Industry. 
Per 





Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 


Carpets 

INS is ck ocbew enc cdddadcedheelersebeccsssiedss 
Chemicals 

ing, women’s 

Cotton finishing 

Cotton manufacturing 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Fertilizers 


Foundries and machine shops 
Furniture 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Iron and steel 
Leath 


= 


armen book and job 
Printing, newspaper 
Shipbuilding, steel 
shirts ond oliiars 


—_ 


_ : 
MICN WGA! 
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Wage adjustments, increases in all but three instances, which 
became effective between December 15 and January 15 were reported 
by various establishments in 40 of the 43 industries included in this 
report. The total number of establishments reporting such changes 
was just double the number reporting changes in the previous month. 
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The greatest number of establishments reporting increases in 
any one industry was 32 in the paper and pu’p industry, followed by 


9) in the iron and steel industry, 19 in founc 


ry and machine shops, 


16 in stoves, 15 in sawmills, 13 in book and job printing, and 11 each 
in the brick, pottery, and newspaper printing industries. 


wAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN DECEMBER bh, 1922, AND JANUARY 15, 1923. 








a 

















I ny Per cent | Per 
ae of in- | cent - 
= crease tota 
Industry. —_ (+) or |employ- 
|ments.| ecrease | ees af- 
“| (—). | fected. 
Agricultural implements | 1 |+10-25 44 
1} +10 4 
] +9.8 13 
1 (1) 17 
Automobiles............ 1 +10 4 
1 +10 3 
1 +10 2 
Automobile tires........ 1 +12.5 2 
1 +12 3 
1 +5 5 
1 (2) 23 
1 —10 | 17 
Dakin ff ose <vcacsecesce 1 (3) 32 | 
Boots and shoes......... i +10 | 9 
1 +10 4 
1 +5 | 9 
1 —5 | 45 
Brick. s.cunsdesavcotucess 1 +15 | 100 
1 +14 17 
1 +10 | 20 
1 +10 | 16 | 
1 +7 | 100 
1 +7 | 87 | 
1 +6 100 
1 +5 100 | 
1 +1 75 | 
1 (4) 50 | 
1 —20 37 
Car building and repair- 
IND dcadnde aad 000 wasn age 1 +10 6 
1 +8 3 
Cal POGh.... ocesecccssocess 1 +5 87 | 
Carriages and wagons. .. 1 +10 42 
1 +7 13 | 
ChermGle dé swocnsdstne 1 +5 33 | 
1 +2.5 17 | 
Clothing, men’s......... 1 +5 8 | 
1 +2 36 | 
1 (5) 25 | 
Clothing, women’s. ..... 1 +9 68 | 
1 +1 9 | 
1 (8) 2 
Cotton finishing......... 1 +10 5 | 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and sup- 
DHGS. . cedendbosavedes 1 +10 & 
1 +5 y 
1 +5 5 
1 +1.8 16 | 
1 (8) 4 | 
Fes is nadcnssotss 1 +13 93 | 
1 +9 100 | 
1 (8) 22 | 
1 (3) &4 | 
FOUN dis ou <sntiess seas 1 +15 7 | 
Foundries and machine 
shops. .....-. ae 1 +20 5 
1 +15 4) 
1 +12 11 | 
2 +10 100 | 
1 +10 35 | 
52 te 8 eee pee Dee Sneneaee. 6 $1 
25 cents per hour increase. 6 20 


2 Not re : 
450 cents per day increase. 


Industry. 





| Foundriesand machine 
| 





Iron and steel........... 





per week increase. 


than $1.75 for 10 hours. 
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1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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l 
1 
1 
| 
1 
l 
1 
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1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
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Per cent Per 
ofin- | cent of 
crease | total 

| (+) or —s 
decrease | ees af- 
(—). fected. 
+10 33 
+10 | 10 
| +10 i) 
r +10 | 7 
+10 | 3 
+8.7 yg 
+8.3 2 
+7 8 
+5 85 
+5 16 
+4.7 23 
| +3.7 39 
(8) 15 
| +15 3 
+10 ll 
+9 6 
BAS 73 
+6 | 52 
46 4 19 
' + 5 (3) 
} +10 100 
| +8 2 
+10 4 
| +9 3 
48 5 
+5 50 
+10 100 
+10 98 
+10 13 
+10 10 
+12.5 100 
+12.5 40 
+12 49 
+12 40 
+12 29 
+11.6 100 
+11 40 
+10.9 4 
+10 75 
+10 | 40 
+10 | 20 
+10 2 
+8.7 21 
| +4.5 | 50 
+3 | 62 
+3 | 13 
| +2.3 | 50 
+1-3 | 41 
+12 2 
+10 100 
| +410 | 78 
| +6 | 52 
+6 6 
+5 | 100 
+5 | 5 
+5 | 4 
| (3) 13 
+5-7.5 | 25 
| +5 | 35 
+4 56 


receiving less 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND JANUARY 15, 












































1923—Concluded. 
= -— — 
Per cent Per | Per cent | Per 
Num-! “of in- | cent of | Num-| “of in- | cent, 
ber of} crease | total || ber of! crease | ‘totar 
; Oval 
Industry. — é or =" | industry, —_ é +)or jemploy- 
ecrease ees al- |) e ecrease | ees af. 
ments. (=), fected. | ments. aa | fected. 
Lumber, sawmills. ...... 1 +17.5 45 || Printing, book and job.. 1 +7 4 
1} +416.7 9 1 +5 6 
1 +16 100 |} 1 +2-9 23 
4| +143 100 || Printing, newspaper.... 1 +20 nf 
1} +14 100 |, 1} +15 52 
2} 412.8 97 || 1} +12 2 
1 +10 66 |) 1 4+11.8 34 
1 +10 26 1 +10 6 
1 +7 100 || 1 +9.5 28 
1 +6 100 |) 1 +6 30 
1 +5 35 |! 1 +5 100 
1 (4) 7 1 +3 25 
3 (7) 100 1 4+2 | (@ 
Millinery and lace goods. 1 | +10-20 38 || 1 (s) | 44 
1 +5-20 9 || Shipbuilding, steel...... 1; +10 9 
1 +8 10 || 1 +3 7 
1 (8) 24 || Shirts and coilars....... 1 +25 00 
Paper boxes. ..........- 1 +10 12 1 +10 ) 
1 | +8-10 BF 1h DUK. .. neccdcnccccpavcess 1) +17 7 
1 +5.2 11 |} 2; +410 
1 +2 2 1; +10 | 20 
Paper and pulp......... 1 +16 100 || Slaughtering and meat 
1} 415 100 || packing...........-.. 1} 46 | 7 
1 +12.5 3 1 +5 6 
4 +10 100 | 1 +5 
1 +10 3 || Stamped ware.........- 1 +11 | 
1 +9.5 100 1 +8 2 
22 +6 Be Bh EROVES. -ccddchoccdcbevee 1 +17 { 
1 +5 100 1 +16 100 
PUR. ccnccscccsiabaste 1 +7.5 5 1 +16 
RECO 6 oc cncwcccccdeece 1 +6 100 1 +16 
1 +5.3 100 1 +16 2 
2 +5 100 1 +16 | y, 
2 +4.5 100 1} +16 | 
1 +4.5 34 1 +14 36 
1 |+4.2-9.3 1 +13 | 29 
1 +4.2 100 1/+10-16 | 69 
1 +4.2 93 1 j}+10-16 | 53 
1 +4. 2 56 2} +10 | 10 
Printing, book and job.. 1 +15 17 1 +10 1 
1 |+12-15 12 1 +5 100 
1} +12 23 1 (3) 18 
1 +11 36 || Tobacco, cigars and 
1 +11 26 CIMRTOECOE n v0 o's os aboses 1 (9) ll 
1 +11 23 || Woolen manufacturing . 1 +10 3 
1 +10 19 1 +7 ll 
1 +10 18 1] +7 2 
1 +10 3 1 +5 100 
1 +8.3 10 1 +5 l 
8 Not reported. 8 50 cents per week increase. 


450 cents per day increase. § One-fourth cent per pound increase. 


725 cents per day increase. 


Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, September to 
December, 1922. 


N CONTINUATION of the report published in the December 
MonTsiy Lasor Review, tables are here given showing changes 
in employment and earnings of railroad employees from Septem- 

ber to December, inclusive, 1922. For the sake of ready comparison 
the figures for September and December, 1921, used in a previous 
report are here repeated. | 
_ These reports are for class 1 roads—that is, all roads having operat- 
gas the of $1,000,000 a year and over. 

e number of employees under ‘‘Maintenance of equipment and 
stores’ is greater in November and December, 1922, than in any 
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other month since these reports have been published. This is due 
to the accumulated work produced by the strike of July and August 
last and to increased transportation demands. The increased total 
compensation in this department is in part due to a considerable 


amount of overtime work in December. 
The relative amount of shopwork done by and for the railroads is 
not entirely revealed by these figures because of the contract work 
put out by certain roads. 
The figures for the train and engine employees reflect the increased 
traffic in the last year. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS 1 
ROADS DURING SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1921, AND SEPTEMBER TO DECEM- 


BER, 1922. 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under 


groups. ] 


As data for only the more im 


ortant occu- 
the respective 








Month and year. 


| 


Professional, clerical, and general. Maintenance of way and structures. 





Stenogra- 
phers and 
typists. 


| 
| 
| Total. 


(extra gang | 
and work | 
train). | 


Laborers | ‘Track and 


roadway 
section 
laborers. 





September, 1921 
December, 1921 
September, 1922 
October, 1922 

November, 1922 
December , 1922 


September, 1921 
December, 1921 
September , 1922 
October, 1922 

November, 1922 
December, 1922 


September, 1921 
December, 1921.......... 
September, 1922....... ed 
October, 1922. . ......c.0- 
November, 1922 
December, 1922 


tember, 1921.......... 
— 


Sire tear 


November, 1922.......... 
December, 1922.. eeeeeres 


Number of employees at middle of month. 





165, 691 
164, 491 

163,344 | 
164, 397 | 
167,821 | 
167) 989 | 





| 
274, 698 | 
273, 376 | 
308,190 | 
285, 266 | 
283, 373 | 
281, 324 | 

| 


50, 623 
33, 512 
53,065 
51, 466 
46, 311 
36, 345 





234, 357 
173, 731 
238, 460 
226, 845 
206, 749 
175, 955 


408 , 569 
324, 047 
420 669 
407 , 860 
383, 145 
336, 672 





Total compensation. 





$20, 588, 402 
20, 764, 682 
20, 041, 252 
20, 605, 382 
20,715, 625 
20, 792, 662 


$2,877, 460 
2,920, 211 
2,776, 007 
2, 807, 650 
2,841, 202 
2, 850, 009 


$35, 847, 985 
36, 154, 848 
40, 616, 761 
37, 757,909 
36, 926, 054 
36, 745, 836 





$3, 942, 594 | 
2,372,942 | 
3,756, 601 

3, 831, 748 | 
3, 287, 372 | 
2, 503, 090 | 


$17, 375, 968 
12, 579, 058 
15, 887,473 
15, 784, 900 
14,040, 614 
11, 883, 581 


$36, 506, 836 
29, 361, 080 
35, 253, 262 
35, 657, 215 
32,977, 516 
29, 335, 680 





Maintenance of equip 


ment and stores. 








Skilled 
trade 
helpers. 





Laborers 
(shops, en- 
gine house, 

power 
plants. 
and stores). 








Common 
laborers 
(shops, en- 
gine house, 
power 
plants, 


and stores). 








Number of employees at middle of month. 








97, 279 
104; 846 

94, 697 
122; 668 
133, 004 
135, 871 











Total compensation. 








$18,149, 478 
17, 376, 325 
17,941, 527 
2, 765, 615 
19, 832, 254 
19,225,517 





$10, 898, 089 
11, 417, 631 
13, 962, 976 

243, 265 
15, 918, 304 








16, 342, 979 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON C1 Ass | 
ROADS DURING SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1921, AND SEPTEMBER TO DEC ry. 


BER, 1922—Concluded. 





































































































Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard. Transpor- 
tation 
Telegra- ‘Truckers Crossing m : r 
Month and year. Station | Phers, tele} (station | and bridge switch’ 
ome phoners, | warehouses,| fl n, Total. tenders, 
agents. | and tower- | and plat- | and gate- and 
men. forms). men. | hostlers), 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
September, 1921.......... 31, 960 , 280 39, 864 23, 333 210, 007 23. 609 
December, 1921. ......... 31, 762 26, 512 36, 665 22, 285 202, 516 23’ 3) 
September, re 31, 685 ,044 38, 646 22, 205 217 , 828 24,543 
October, 1922............. 31, 201 27, 431 39, 657 21,740 212, 664 24, 844 
November, 1922.......... 31, 537 27, 560 42,278 21, 842 214, 490 25, 405 
December, 1922.......... 31,502 27,519 42,109 21,693 212, 707 25, 849 
Total compensation. 
September, BOOBs fose so. $4,725,650 | $3,859,860 | $3,691,075 | $1,815,233 | $24. 648, 241 $3, 956, 336 
December, 1921..........| 4,789,107 | 3,804,418 | 3,419,394 | 1,737,136 24, 224,908 | 4.004. 589 
September, 1922.......... 4,692,814 | 3,879,189 | 3,389,683 | 1,506,132 | 25,214,402 | 4,363. 942 
October, 1922............| 4,092,738 | 4,044,161 | 3,634,832 | 1,492,663 | 25,230,742 | 4, 484.536 
November, 1922.........- 4,657,620 | 3,952,043 | 3,723,942 | 1,557,293 | 24,904,924 | 4, 463. 985 
December, 1922.......... 4,721,556 4,059, 998 3,673, 806 1,562,170 25,039,483 | 4,639,848 
Transportation train and engine. 
é Road Yard Road | Road | 
Road brakemen | brakemen | engineers firemen | Tot 
conductors. and and and and ‘ 
flagmen. yard helpers.} motormen. | helpers. | 
| 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
34, 618 71, 726 44,780 41,827 43,477 | 296, 467 
33, 395 70, 413 45, 768 40, 611 42, 879 | 293,313 
35, 647 74, 212 48,349 43,645 45, 545 | 311, 301 
947 77, 459 51, 083 45, 158 47,351 | 325, 373 
37, 767 79, 367 , 686 46, 326 48,552 | 336, 474 
38, 295 79,907 54,785 46,911 49, 282 341, 751 
Total compensation. 

September, 1921.......... [= S7 $11,123,079 | $6,806,374 | $9,853,016 | $7,352,198 | $52, 609,117 
December, 1921......... W , 010,665 | 10,255,972 6,780,640 | 9,413,878 6,957,458 | 50, 487, 697 
September, 1922.......... 8, 407, 861 12,781, 044 7,660,704 | 11,353,499 8, 445, 59, 881, 223 
,1922............| 9,064,550 | 13,917,359 | 8,724,018 | 12,360,598 | 9,185,168 | 65,863, 498 
November, 1922.......... 9, 002,673 | 13,824,788 8,907,057 | 12,331, 141 9,137,109 | 66,054, 548 
December, 1922..........| 9,173,407 | 13,527,759 9,185,794 | 12,628, 860 9,356,228 | 67,726,794 




















Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, December 30, 1922, 
to January 27, 1923. 


numbers of the Monruty Lasor ReEviEw, the accompany!g 


Eee UING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 


table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 


working certain classified hours 


er week from December 30, 1922, 


to January 27, 1923. The number of mines reporting varied each 
week, und the figures are not giver as being a complete presentation 
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to represent the conditions as to 


regularity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
mines included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 


ver cent of the total output of bituminous coal. 


The figures are 


yased on data furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
United States Geological Survey. 


WORKING TIME IN THE 


(Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the U. 8. Geological Survey. 


BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED 


WEEKS, DECEMBER. 30, 1922, TO JANUARY 27, 1923. 


STA 


mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output.) 


TES, BY 


The 





Num- 

ber of 

mines 
report- 
| ing. 


Week 
en l- 
ing 


Mines— 





Closed en- 
tire week. 


| 


Working 


less than | 
8 hours. | 


} 


Working 8 


and less 
than 16 
hours. 


Working 


than 24 
hours. 





ft 


Working 


16 and less | 24 and less 


than 32 
hours. 


Working 
32 and less 
than 40 
hours. 


Working 
40 and less 
than 48 
hours. 


| Working 

full time 
of 48 

hours or 
more. 





| Tad 
.ct.| No. | P.ct.| No. | 
3 | 652 | 29.3.) 561 | 





.| No. |P.ct. 
1 0.4 


| | 
26.9 | 598 | 
718 | 29.6 | 565 | ¢ 
747 | 30.6 | 587 | 
794 | 33.3 | 55 


} 


| 657 


268 
2380 

















Recent Employment Statistics. 
Connecticut.’ 
HE following figures show the activities of the five public em- 


ployment offices in Connecticut during the years ending June 
30, 1921 and 1922, and the month of January, 1923: 


qT 


OPERATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF CONNECTICUT FOR YEARS END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1921 AND 1922, AND JANUARY, 1923. 


. . 
a 








Per cent 
of appli- 
cations 
for help 
filled. 


Per cent 
of appli- 
cants 
placed. 


Situations 
secured. 


Applications 


Year or month, and sex. for help. 


or 
employment. 





1920-21: 
27, 746 
20, 320 
48, 066 


23, 931 
18, 151 


42, 082 


2, 761 
1, 563 


4, 324 


21, 863 
18, 361 


19,719 
15, 898 


35, 617 


17, 540 
14, 013 





40, 224 


18, 908 
16, 117 


35, 025 


2, 354 
1,555 


3,909 

















31, 553 | 











2, 221 
1, 361 





3, 582 

















—_—--- ——____—__—_—_— —_——_— 


Report for the period ending June 30, 1922. Hartford, 1922. Monthly 





1Connecticut. Bureau of Labor. 
teport for January, 1923. 
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The average cost per capita for securing positions in the years 
ending June 30, 1921 and 1922, is given below for each of the {ive 
offices and also for offices combined. 


AVERAGE COST PER CAPITA OF SECURING POSITIONS IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN? 
OFFICES IN CONNECTICUT, 1921 AND 1922, BY OFFICES. ; 














Office. 1921 1922 
GL MAG LOLS EA We oie Cedade cobb cdUbebsasvAbedecghrscagdatedtqocccsboccace $0. 550 $0. 727 
BE MEO, ads disk Sash do Tice cc ccececcdwsdedecbscbdccccccscddccnsecebccseteces - 426 454 
Ds 6 n nn tenes eahhnnnegsnsennceshnoinaasaranseaneranedénsnssnnannnnananene . 548 553 
I. 1.2 oe eee eked end ag ehdasueckseteesabeesasecsoege cn .710 1, 048 
ds tittandnadakgudhsdchsdentnduds mbieebehe+scccsccbbedvisebocotedoctesscss . 499 468 
RR ATE STOEL” A TEM C= oe | 











Illinois. 


PRESS release of the [llmois Department of Labor under date 
of January 19, 1923, states that reports reeeived from 1,513 
employers of the State having more than one-third of the manu- 
facturmg employees on their pay rolls and from representative 
employers in general contracting work, mining, and public utilities 
indicate that the volume of employment in Illinois industries rose 
1.5 per cent during December, 1922. Gains of 2 per cent and 1.7 
er cent were reported in the two preceding months. In Decem- 
ond 1921, there was a fall of 4 per cent. All during 1922, however, 
with the exception of a very slight decrease in July, continued 
improvement was recorded in the number of employees at work. 
The 1,513 employers reporting to the Illinois Department of Labor 
had 368,015 employees on their pay rolls in December, 1922, as 
compared with 362,490 in the preceding month—an increase of 
5,525 for the later period. All the reporting firms in the manu- 
facturing industries, with the exception of food, beverages, and 
tobacco, had more workers in December than in November. Of 
the 64 industries included in the tabulations of the department, 
37 increased in volume of employment, 25 declined, and 2 showed 
no change. 

Employment usually decreases in December because of bad 
weather and shutdowns for the taking of inventories. Despite 
these factors, employment rose 1.5 per cent in this month, as stated 
above, and the workers’ average earnings also increased. Employer: 
who might otherwise be expected to lay off their workers wer 
reported as keeping their forces mtact in anticipation of fuil-blasi 
operation in the spring. 

Chief among the establishments reporting a rise in employment 
in December were the car and locomotive shops, the increase amount- 
ing to nearly 16 per cent, while the average earnings of the workers 
advanced almost-20 per cent. 

Very active business was reported by both clothing and shoe 
manufacturers. [Even the makers of building materials were operat- 
ing in December not far below the high point of the rush periods 
earlier in 1922. 
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Production in coal mines showed a further expansion. A shortage 
of cars, however, made it impossible to continue work steadily 
throughout the six days of the week in many of the mines. 

In general, there was a downward trend in the food industries 
and B in many of the wearing apparel lines in which the rush 
demand occurred before Christmas. Mail-order establishments 
added 10.2 per cent to their workers for the peak of Christmas 
business, and volume of employment in millinery houses increased 
21.6 per cent. 

The reports of the Illinois free public employment offices for 
December, 1922, reflect the Fin made upon such offices for 
work in the winter for persons released from outdoor labor. In 
that month there were 116.6 applicants for work for each 100 availa- 
ble positions, which was slightly above the November ratio. Only 
once since September, 1920—in October, 1922—have the orders 
for workers been in excess of the labor supply. In November and 
December, 1921, at the Illinois free public employment bureaus 
f there were respectively 207 and 210 persons registered for each 100 
f jobs. ; 

Total wages paid during the week of December 15, 1922, by 
1,512 establishments aggregated $9,235,236.27—-an increase of 1.6 
per cent over the week of November 15. The increase in total 
volume of wages for September, 1922, was 3.7 per cent; October, 
1922, 4 per cent; and November, 1922, 3.8 per cent. 

The 806 building permits issued in Chicago in December, 1922, 
called for over $34,000,000 worth of work, which was more than triple 
the value of the permits issued during the 12 months of 1918. The 
number of building permits in 9 of the remaining 11 cities reporting 
showed a decline m December, 1922, although in most cases the 
permits imvolved larger values than in December, 1921. There 
seems to be “no reason to revise the earlier statement that indica- 
tions were that intensive building activity would not terminate 
by the beginning of 1923.”’ 


lowa.! 


MPLOYMENT in Iowa increased 0.1 per cent in December, 1922, 
over the preceding month, and the combined number reported 
on the pay roils of the industries covered was higher than at any 
time during the year. This rise was especially remarkable in view 
of the fact that in December a large number of manufacturing plants 
shut down temporarily for repairs and the taking of inventories. 
The decreases in personnel in certain groups are attributable to 
seasonal reductions, while the increases are regarded as the result of 
improvement in business conditions, which are very noticeably better 
than they were even so recently as the beginning of last summer. 
Employment in the iron and steel group has made the most con- 
“ypesean advance throughout 1922, followed closely by the rise in 
the stone and clay products group, which has also progressed en- 
couragingly toward normal, although showing a decrease in per- 
sonnel in the last month of the year. 








‘Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey. Des Moines, December, 1922. 
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While the building program was considerably reduced diirino 
December, a new sesoed vies made in 1922, taken as a whole, both 
in the number and value of the permits issued. In 1921, § 15. 
permits were issued with a valuation of $19,529,926 in 12 [ow, 
cities having a population of 10,000 or more. In 1922, 9,966 per. 
mits were issued valued at $31,296,123, or an increase over thp 
preceding year of 22.2 per cent in the number of permits and (609 
per cent in valuation. 

The table here given shows the number of males and femalcs oy 
the pay rolls in 11 industry groups in December, 1922: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS IN IOWA, DECE\ipep 
1922, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE COMPARED WITH Nov ry 
oh, 1922. 


























Number of workers. Per cent 
Number , 7 
Industry group. of a decrease 
‘ porting. | Males. | Females.| Total. ony 
vith 
Food and kindred products..................---.---. 74 12, 165 | 2,356 14, 521 ~23 
CP 5) «cece e eins Ob enc seenecagdens shenant gee 7 920 | 2,999 3,019 
Sry er ar roe Semmens 91 11,744 | 491 12, 235 48 
RAINES BRON an 5 55.5. cb 20 cin cccccccesctbansccdesmee 43 5, 199 | 209 5, 408 Lf 
RSET DUNS Ls on on 600 env ccnbdnaeschetecbscceses 15 564 | 264 828 91 
Paper products, printing, and publishing............ 31 2, 284 | 1,044 3,328 —19 
Patent medicines, chemicals, compounds............! 9 186 | 367 553 9 
Stone and clay products. ..................-....0--e 39 3,512 | 64 3, 576 = 
IO, GRIT a5 5 0ki0h ck dgernsenbinannciobdcd josh 7 178 | 380 558 4 
EPO WE CUNO < on cc ciccgessestckededidadesatocss 7 4,111 | 50 4, 161 ai 
WORD RAGIN sais cctisnn 00s cccknbokd dies cussed de 71 4,879 | 7,707 12, 586 12.3 
45,742 | 15,031 | 60,773. 1 
| 





Weel. £: Si aiivae wh esaicdscedtsids.. cbbisdisnee 424 


———————— 





Employment Offices. 


The beginning of the winter season and the reduction in farm 
demand are reflected in the records of the three State-Federa! em- 

loyment offices in lowa, the shortage of workers in summer icing 
succeeded by a surplus of labor. Registrations for jobs numbered 
6,431 in October, 5,502 in November, and 4,977 in December, 1922, 
while the number of jobs offered was 7,519 in October, 4,754 in 
November, and 2,643 in December. It will be noted that in Decem- 


ber the number registered was nearly double the number of jobsf 


offered. 
Massachusetts. 


ACCORDING to data received from the Massachusetts Depart 
ment of Labor and Industries on February 8, 1923, the call 
for labor and the placements reported by the public employer 
offices in Massachusetts in each month of 1922 exceeded the al 
ii grein ae for the corresponding months of 1921. The tabu 
la statement here given summarizes the records of the severa 


offices for the past two years: 
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ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1921 AND 1922. 


































1921 1922 

| ] 

| Persons | Persons | | Persons | Persons 

called for —— a | ja for| referred | | Ehaeray 

| Dy em- 0 - | DY em- to my 

ployers. ane placed. ployers. | positions. 
| eee pies et | | 

| 
BestOllas ade aae AA Ees doeedcbiccssonen 15, 729 23, er u, ‘ne 17,772 | 23,367 13, 244 
Mercatithl® DOME sic os cccccccccccsesocsoce () | 1,787 | 3, 103 1, 408 
Springfie rch debe bey ch cciccesévedivccsdess 11, 807 2 081 5. ‘689 18,249 | 18,125 13, 968 
W CLCORRNNG Bane andES oo Gans qcccedwesceseecss 8, 574 9; 127 | 7, 133 12,504 | 13,279 9, 849 

pO ET ee ee 36, 110 | 43, 525 28, 556 50, 312 | 57,874 38, 469 





1 Opened Jan. 9, 1922. 


Minnesota.’ 






HE combined activities of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, 
Minn., public employment offices for January, 1922, and Jan- 
uary, 192 3, are shown in the following table: 









WORK OF MINNESOTA FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1922 AND 1923. 





= - Ca en == 






























) 

i ; 2 Referred | Verified 

| Registrations. | Help wanted. to positions. placements. 
Division. OS GRAS NES ht: 


| 
1922 1923 wa | 1 1923 | 1922 nit Ee 1923 | 1922 | 1923 
— 























ais MAM st.dcon seus qubeceeéues | 1,604] 3,370] 1,151 | 2,994 | 1,071/ 2,399|  810| 1,863 
Women’s @ivision...............-.--- 2,144 | 2,751 | 1,446) 1,707 | 1, 305 | 1,566 | 1,159] 1,371 
a ae ee 3,748 | 6121 | 2,507 | 4, 701 | 2,376 | 3,965| 1,909| 3,234 








In January, 1923, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth offices 
referred 198 farm hands to farmers throughout the State; in Jan- 
uary, 1922, 128 farm hands. These offices made interstate shipments 
of 63 unskilled laborers in January, 1922, and of 326 such laborers 
in January, 1923. 


North Dakota.? 


HE 1921 Legislature of North Dakota passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of a free State employment bureau under the super- 
vision of the commissioner of agriculture and labor who is authorized 
to cooperate in this connection with the United States Department 
of Labor. There is now a special labor agency at Fargo and agencies 
were established at four other places for the harvest period. The 
commissioner suggests that the best practicable system, if further 
financial provision be made for the purpose, would be to maintain 
four regional free employment offices—one each at Bismarck, Fargo, 
Grand Forks, and Minot, and during the spring and harvest rush 


operate subagencies in other cities. 
7 2 
' Statements from the Minnesot a Industrial Commission. 


*North Dakota. Department of Agriculture and Labor. Biennial report for the term ending June 30, 
122, (Bismarck, 1922,] pp. 6, 7. 
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The reports of the North Dakota employment offices for 1921-99 


are here summarized: 


ACTIVITIES OF NORTH DAKOTA EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES FOR THE YEAR ENDINg 
JUNE 30, 1922. 
































Sex tra- Help Referred Reported 

, tions. wanted. to positions. plac 

seins | es 

SEES scnqgundpededstibngncs cstesqagnscnencapiien 16, 406 19, 854 | 15, 895 13, x2 

IN oot cin Lv cccglg uns -eceddeagl 1,857 2) 312 | 1, 453 on 
—T —— 

aN omen etl eb OIE le 18, 263 22, 196 | 17, 348 | 15, 059 

Oregon. 


HE following figures on placements made by the public employ- 

ment offices of Oregon from October 1, 1920, to September 30, 

1922, inclusive, are taken from the tenth biennial report of the bureau 
of labor statistics of that State, 1921-22: 


1920—Orctobe?. ....-.acccoceceacss 4,061 
SNE <b ciccoscauonase 1, 873 
NR te ie ce eal ata 1, 087 

1921—-January...............-.-- 953 
POU Paks assadeccceccse 2, 638 
ET Oe ae 2, 258 
aici ain 6b pam 4 2, 152 

il < degetetpscseksesceen 2, 094 
PE: nila dikes bisctachice wodil 2, 547 
DRY cp Bilis on bake odds dou 2,119 
DS ween es oeke kin 3, 299 
September. .............. 3, 064 
ES See 2, 754 


1921—-November................ 
Ns nt 00 wasiiwede's ce 3. 315 
1922—January .............2.-.. 12, 722 
IL sxc inant einade.c 13, 16] 





es 90, 18] 


Private employment offices.—The above-mentioned report states 
that there are 23 fee-charging employment agencies in Oregon, is 


of which are in Portland, 2 in Klamat 
placements by these offices from 


Baker, and Pendleton. The 


Falls, and 1 each in Astoria, 


October 1, 1920, to September 30, 1922, totaled 141,142 and are given 


below by months: 


1920—October........0.-.+.--e0- 11, 270 
INS eso wane deine 4,316 
SNRIION ann db vo ccceeese 1, 701 

1021—January ...............-.. 1, 817 
SE btniik bao dhdc bined 2, 368 
| EE, me 
len aah ne nhie wie 5, 302 

i: DA eadetee 4s cones 4, 059 
WUD. sald ubbcdsscd csivevs - 3,631 
BUY. ebeaas cb iche<ds eves 5, 913 
DE .cckadachened oews <o 5, 846 
September. ...........- -- 6,793 








1921—October.................-.-- 8 438 
SS eee 4, 46 
Se ae 2, 270 

BE MOREY oo o's ccc cccccoccecs 2,517 
cbse cde csuwccce 3, 326 
I ek ie lt Oo. kee 4, 121 
ED Sa a ee 7, 268 
dt oak: ans anantense 8, 222 
i cRLaleie wchesesdeace 7, 81d 
PO. dive bbie dds deus 12, 579 
DEL A iiss - adits o udiddns ee 10, 056 
September.........-..--- 13, 980 
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Pennsylvania.' 


THERE is a critical shortage of skilled workers along mechanical 
lines in important industrial centers of Pennsylvania, according 
to advices received by the State employment bureau. That bureau 
reports that “there is apparently no relief for the scarcity of skilled 
labor at the present time, with the consequence that not more than 
75 per cent production can be attained.” Although increasing 
attention is being given to the problem of apprenticeship, the inade- 
quacy of the supply of highly trained wiekens must continue for 
several years, the commissioner of labor and industry thinks, until 
the folly of the recent neglect of apprenticeship has been overcome. 

The 1922 report of the workmen’s compensation bureau shows an 
increase Of 15 per cent in fatal accidents and 25 per cent in nonfatal 
accidents as a result of putting inexperienced men at work at skilled 
trades. 

The report of January 1, 1923, of the State employment bureau 
gives 36,675 as the number of persons on strike and 22,333 as the 
number voluntarily unemployed. 

Railroads, building operations, factories, and mills are holding 
their competent workers at a premium. There is as large a demand 
for labor in the steel industry now as at any time during the shortage. 

The transportation situation in Pennsylvania is reported as “ the 
most prosperous on record.” Progress is also being made in building 
rojects, but the main activities are centered around the completion 
betawt the severe weather sets in of constructions already under way. 
There is still a call for skilled building-trades workers. 

The searcity in the common labor supply in the Pittsburgh district 
has been somewhat relieved by the migration of workers from other 
parts of the State. The pot common labor supply in Scranton 
shows a disposition to remain there. 

The mining situation in the anthracite region has been complicated 
to some extent by transportation conditions, but the railroads are 
doing all in their power to move the coal as quickly as it is mined. 
Reports from the bituminous district indicate that the securing of a 
sufficient number of cars to move the coal on hand is quite difficult, 
despite the earnest efforts of the railroads to meet the demand for 
rolling stock. 


Texas.? 


f'ROM February 1, 1921, to September, 1922, licenses were granted 

in Texas to 88 private and 17 “emigrant employment agencies,” 
60 of which are reported in operation, and from which $12,734.50 have 
been collected in license fees, occupation taxes, etc. Six of the larger 
agencies do not charge a direct fee for securing positions for appli- 
cants but conduct commissaries and in this way probably get a 
higher income than if they asked fees. These agencies placed 20,462 
persons. Other agencies furnished positions to 63,227 persons, the 





'Pennsyivania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry. Monthly bulletin. 
Harrisburg, January, 1923, pp. 30, 31. 
. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report covering period from Feb. 1, 1921, to Sept. 1, 1922. 4 
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fees amounting to $212,366.46, an average of $3.36 per person, by 
There were 155,122 applicants for jobs through employment ageiits, ul 
Five agencies, specializing in stenographic and clerical help and . 
collecting fees on a percentage basis, furnished positions to 71 n 
persons, 429 of whom were females. The total charge for such service m 
was $14,660.14, an average of $20.42 per person. One agency charged ac 
four applicants $317.83, an average of $79.46 for each person. Tho pr 
law lacing private employment offices under the control of the wd 
State bureau of labor statistics does not limit the fee such agencies ap 
may ask. Employers are also left unprotected from unscrupulous JR 4! 
sgens. Farmers seeking labor are frequently victimized. They are al: 
charged an exorbitant fee for being furnished with workers who are 
also made to pay if they have the wherewithal to pay. Then the sul 
same labor supply is resold to another farmer. It is suggested in = 
this report that the two separate laws regulating employment agencies lal 
should be consolidated and amended to prevent the abuses which are ser 


now possible. The creation, however, of free public employment 
offices in the principal labor centers of Texas is recommended as 
more effective and beneficial method of correcting the evils of the T 


existing system. ) 
tne 


Wisconsin. es 


















































"THE records of the Wisconsin porte employment offices given below lis 
for December, 1921, and for December 4 to 30, 1922, show for shi 
the later period an increase of 440 in the number of applications for ‘ - 
work, of 2,981 in the number of help wanted, of 1,576 in the number a 
*,* . . e,e ( 
referred to positions, and of 1,466 in the number securing positions: the 
OPERATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN, DECEMBER, |), is 4 
| AND DECEMBER 4 TO 30, 1922. 
} 
Applica- Referred as 
Period and sex. tions for Fi... to Positions 
work. ee. | positions. | Secure? Tt 
December, 1921: W107 
sts ciendcaieisicieblbdndbcensddgeretin staid 6,372 4, 269 4,307 3, 558 “s 
sid kckie ait aniinihetetnes i )ceatedelsaamnmewin ties 2, 574 2, 052 2,114 1, 491 DY 
IE wicliig ib icckcachjancdesghiaeelintstnernid | 8, 946 6, 321 6,421) 5,049 equi 
| a fron 
December 4 to 30, 1922: : 
ih iGiancccensisccerdnn Aaa: | an 6, 875 5, 652 4,718 func 
Gis svccccahaaendciencoat ling: ginganh<s 2) 453 2; 427 2, 345 797 for 4 
NG teas nmrnteniedn AGRE es ccncdeaci i | 9,886 9, 302 7,997 6, 515 act j 
Le ; - ex pe 
incre 
) Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922, Queensland. oe 
' 
ROVISION has recently been made for unemployment in 
Queensland through the passage, in October, 1922, of an act 
. known as the unemployed workers’ insurance act of 1922.' H 
| A worker, as defined by the act, is any person, male or female, |$ T 
years of age or over, who is, in any manner, engaged or employed the 
a Australia (Queensland). Department of Labor. Queensland Industrial Gazette. Brisbane, Oc\.r, the 
1922, pp. 766-771. — 
3 The 
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by an employer in work of any kind whatsoever subject to the direc- 
tion and control of an employer and whose remuneration is fixed by 
an award or an agreement under the industrial arbitration act, 1916.? 
The term includes also every person ‘‘employed by the Crown or any 
minister of the Crown or any corporation or officer representing or 
acting as the agent of the Crown,” but excludes certain specified 
professions, such as lawyers, doctors, etc.; subcontractors; auctioneers 
or agents; or indentured apprentices, except in those cases where the 
apprentices’ wages are fixed by an award or industrial agreement. 
Aboriginal alien natives of Asia, Africa, or the Pacific Islands are 
also excluded-from the provisions of the act. 

The act is to be administered by an unemployment council con- 
stituted as follows: (1) The minister, who shal! be chairman of the 
council; (2) the registrar of friendly societies; (3) the director of 
labor; (4) a workers’ representative; and (5) an employers’ repre- 


sentative. 
Benefits Paid. 


HE benefits paid, called the “sustenance allowance,’ must not 
exceed one-half of the weekly wage paid under any award or of 
the prevailing weekly rate in the district. For individual workers, 
whether male or female, unmarried, widows, or widowers, the benefit 
varies from 15s. to 20s. ($3.65 to $4.87, par) a week according to the 
district; for married males supporting wives and any dependent 
children, from 25s. to 35s. ($6.08 to $8.52, par). For each child (not 
exceeding four children) under 16 years of age the benefit paid varies 
from 4s. to 5s. (97 cents to $1.22, par) per week. The minimum benefit 
then for a married male worker supporting four dependent children 
is 41s. ($9.98, par) and the maximum is 55s. ($13.38, par). 


Contributions to the Insurance Fund. 


‘HE unemployment insurance thus provided for is to be paid out 
of a fund newly created in the treasury and known as the unem- 
poe insurance fund. Contributions to the fund are to be paid 
y the employers, employees, and the State, each contributing an 
equal amount. ‘The rates of contribution to the fund are to be fixed 
from time to time by the governor in council. The first grant to the 
fund from the State is for the amount of £15,000 ($72,997.50, par) 
for the financial year ending June 30, 1923. Provision is made in the 
act for necessary changes in rates to insure a sufficiency to meet the 
expenses of the fund. In case rates are increased, one-half of the 
increase must be borne by the employers, one-fourth by the employees, 
and one-fourth by the State. 


Principal Conditions Governing Payment of the Allowance. 


HE sustenance allowance may be paid for a maximum period in 
any one year of 15 weeks after a waiting tea of 14 days; but 

the council may in its discretion extend such payments or reduce 
the waiting period to meet cases of hardship and suffering. Each 





§ The 1916 act applies to all callings except agriculture and domestic service. 
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person receiving the allowance must have contributed to the fund fo; 
six months prior to his application for the allowance. In these cases 
also the council may, with the approval of the governor in counc|, 
make proportionately reduced payments to those who have cop. 
tributed to the fund for less than six months prior to application. 
No benefit may be paid to a person who is not registered at a State 
labor exchange. 

Certain disqualifications for the reception of sustenance allowances 
include: The receipt of an old-age pension under the laws of the State: 
the receipt of a periodical payment made under the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation act, 1916-1921; receiptof any unemployment 
allowance (in the case of returned soldiers) from any repatriation (o- 

artment. Refusal, without reasonable excuse, to accept work offered 
y the labor exchange, or otherwise, disqualifies an applicant for 30) 
days. There are, however, exceptions to this condition. For in- 
stance, refusal to accept employment made possible through a stop- 
page of work due to an industrial dispute is regarded as a reasonal)le 
excuse. 
Provisions of the Act Dealing with Unemployment. 


[| ADDITION to its powers relative to the sustenance allowance the 

council may inquire into the causes and extent of unemployment 
and suggest measures for its relief. The governor in council may in 
his discretion provide Government work in localities where the neo 
is greatest. e may also, by order in council, direct local authorities 
to carry out such works for the relief of unemployment as are spevi- 
fied in the order. He may set aside land for labor farms which shi.\\| 
admit men normally unemployable and unable to support themsel,\.. 
otherwise. If the governor in council is satisfied that unemploymen 
is likely to ensue from failure on the part of employers to begin «: 
carry out ean undertakings, he may, by order in council, direc 
them to take such measures as will be effective in reducing unemploy- 
ment. Employers may in such cases appeal to an industrial magis- 
trate against the making of the order. 

If it is shown that a worker has repeatedly lost his employment |) 
reason of lack of technical skill, he may be given the requisite voca- 
tional training. At the discretion of the council either part or all of 
the cost of such training and the allowance for sustenance during thie 
course of instruction is to be paid from the sustenance fund. As ai 
additional measure for dealing with unemployment, the minister may 
issue to any unemployed worker a ticket or pass at the expense of the 
fund to enable him to travel to a place of prospective employment. 





Amendment of Austrian Unemployment Insurance Law.’ 


HE Austrian unemployment insurance law of March 24, 1920; 
T which came into force May 9, 1920, has on the whole operated 
satisfactorily. Public opinion in Austria considers the unei- 
ployment insurance system introduced by this law, under which one- 





1 The date on which article is based are from Austria, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltiing, 
Amtliche N , Vi Aug. 31, 1922, pp. 319-323; Soziale Praxis und Archiv fir Volkswohl!falirt, 
Berlin, Nov. 9, 1922, 


3 For a summary of this law see MONTHLY Labor ReEvitw, August, 1920, pp. 137, 138. 
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third of the: cost of the insurance is borne by the State and the re- 
maining two-thirds by employers and workers, a great improvement 
as compared with the former system of unemployment doles paid 
entirely out of State funds. The continuous depreciation of Austrian 
currency has, however, made necessary frequent amendments of those 
rovisions of the law that regulated contributions and benefits. Dur- 
ing the two years of practical operation of the law it had also become 
evident that there were a few defects in the law that had led to in- 
equities and hardships for the beneficiaries. The insured therefore 
expressed: the wish that the classes of persons subject to insurance be 
extended, that the period during which the insured are entitled to 
benefits be lengthened, and that the waiting time be shortened. In 
order to fulfill this wish and to consolidate at the same time various 
amending orders to the law, the National Assembly enacted a law on 
July 19, 1922, thoroughly amending the original unemployment in- 
surance law of March 24, 1920. 

Like the earlier measure, the new law covers all persons subject to 

compulsory sickness insurance, but expressly pete, am domestic serv- 
ants and agricultural and forestry workers (who have in the interval 
become subject to compulsory. sickness insurance). Home workers 
are included in the new law. Unemployed persons whose livelihood 
is not endangered by their unemployment, persons under 16 years of 
B® age, and apprentices may by decree be excluded from the benefits of 
B the law. 
As in the earlier act, insured persons, in order to have a claim to 
m unemployment benefit, must have been employed for at least 20 
weeks within the previous 12 months in an occupation subject to 
insurance. The new law provides, however, that in necessitous cases 
the district industrial committees charged with the administration of 
the unemployment insurance may fix this period at 20 weeks in the 
previous 24 months. 

The payment of benefit begins, as before, on the eighth day of un- 
employment. However, as this provision has caused a great deal of 
hardship to many workers, especially those in the building trades, 
who frequently have several days of unemployment between jobs, 
for which they could claim no benefit, the eight days’ waiting period 
is in the future to include all days of unemployment within the last 
six weeks. Ordinarily, benefit is, as before, to be limited to 12 weeks 
in 12 consecutive months, but if the situation of the labor market 
should continue to be unfavorable the period may be increased to 30 
weeks for necessitous unemployed persons. The provisions for the 
reduction of the unemployment benefit paid to persons in receipt of 
relief from other public funds have also boon made less stringent. 

The four weeks’ period of suspension of benefit imposed on workers 
who give up their work arbitrarily and without justifiable cause may 
be inereased up to eight weeks in flagrant cases. 

In the earlier act the amount of benefit was 60 per cent and 80 
per cent of the sickness benefit rates for unmarried and married 
workers, respectively; these rates might be raised to 75 and 100 per 
cent, respectively, in necessitous cases. In future the benefit paid to 
married workers and unmarried workers living alone is to be equal 
to the sickness benefit; in all other cases 75 per cent of that benefit. 
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As in the earlier act, the total expenditure will be advance; }, 
the State, which will afterwards recover two-thirds in equal contr). 
butions from employers and workers. Higher rates of contributioy 
may be fixed by ministerial order for trades in which the rate of 
unemployment is high. 

An entirely new section of the act deals with measures for “pro. 
ductive unemployment relief” on the German model. Provision \ 
made for State loans or subsidies in aid of work of national utility 
which otherwise would not be undertaken at the present time, ani 
which will provide employment for persons who would otherwise 
receive benefit. In general this financial assistance will be granted 
only to public authorities. The amount of the assistance will cen. 
erally be in proportion to the unemployment benefit saved; io 4 
certain extent, however, allowance is made for the employment of 
persons who have exhausted their claim to benefits. Persons ei. 
ployed on such work must be engaged through the public employ- 
ment exchanges. | 

Wages paid are to be such as to make the work more attractive 
than unemployment benefit, but less attractive than regular emp|oy- 
ment. The latter object is to be secured rather by short time thay 
by paying less than standard rates. Public expenditure under (his 
head must not exceed a quarter of the total expenditure on unem- 

loyment relief, including insurance. The administrative order 
= this. section of the act lays down that in granting loans and 
subsidies preference should be given to work largely independent of 
foreign raw materials and coal. Small indertakings (i. e., those 
—re less than 20) should not be subsidized. 

uring periods of serious industrial depression the State may 
arrange to give compensation to employers who retain in thei 
employment workers whom they are entitled to discharge.’ The 
compensation may not exceed the amount which would have been 
paid in unemployment benefit to the workers had they been <is- 
charged. 





Unemployment in Great Britain and Its Treatment. 


any other country of the world from extensive unem))|0\- 

ment, and even at the present date the unemployment situs- 
tion is its foremost economic problem. In view of this fact it would 
seem that the American public would welcome authentic first-|iand 
information on this subject. A digest is therefore given below of an 
article ‘Unemployment and its treatment—the emergency problem 
in England,’ by Henry Clay, professor of political economy in the 
University of Manchester, which appeared in the “ Reconstruction 
in Europe” supplement to the Manchester Guardian Commercial of 
October 26, 1922. In a few instances more recent statistics, taken 
from the Ministry of Labor Gazette for December, 1922, have |een 
substituted for the statistics quoted by the author. 


ae the past two years Great Britain has suffered more than 


* Various acts passed soon after the end of the war and renewed at intervals require employers ¢1' her '0 





engage a new worker in place of each one dismissed, or to give notice proportionate to length of ser\i-e and 
to pay a leaving grant. 
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Extent of Unemployment. 


ON NOVEMBER 20, 1922, 1,454,336 persons, or 12.4 per cent of 

the working population insured in Great Britain and Northern 
[Ireland under the unemployment insurance act, were recorded as 
unemployed. In addition 58,372 apa ss or 0.5 per cent, were 
regularly working short time “in such a manner as to entitle them to 
unemployment benefit.’’ These figures, serious as they are, do not 
fully represent the gravity of the problem. 

In the first place, not all the unemployed, even in the insured 
trades, are recorded in the employment department records. Some 
have temporarily exhausted their right to benefit; others are in 
receipt of national health insurance allowance, and therefore not 
entitled to the (larger) unemployment insurance allowance. And 
certain important classes of employments—under local authorities, 
on railways, in agriculture, etc.—are excluded from the insurance 
scheme. 3 

In the second place, the general average conceals the intensity 
of the depression in the worst trades. One man in eight is the pro- 
portion unemployed in industry generally; in shipbuilding it is more 
than one in three; in the engineering trades and in the iron and steel 
industry, almost one in four; in the construction, brass and copper, 
and linen and hemp industries, and in dock work, one in five. 

“ven the figures for individual trades do not reveal the true inten- 
sity of the problem. Within any one industry some districts are 
much worse off than others. Thus, in coal mining, while the average 
number of days worked per week in the last fortnight of July was 
4.65, in Lancashire and Cheshire it was only 3.95; and in Scotland 
only 3.32. In shipbuilding in August the northeastern employment 


exchange division showed an unemployment percentage of 44.3, 
and Scotland of 43.4, as against a percentage of 36.4 for the entire 
country; in the engineering trades and in iron founding woed padloiget 


ages for the same divisions were 26.6 and 29.6 as contrasted with a 
figure of 22.7 for entire country. Even these high figures must be 
increased, if allowance is to be made for the large amount of short 
time among employed workers and for the action of employers retain- 
ing in employment essential staffs for whom present market condi- 
tions provide no real work. The insurance scheme figures of organ- 
ized Moat time are no measure of underemployment, since not all 
trades are able to distribute the available work in such a way as to 
satisfy the conditions of that scheme. 

The distress caused by unemployment is cumulative. It increases 
disproportionately the longer the period of unemployment lasts, 
owing to the exhaustion of reserves, and it is necessarily greater 
when it is accompanied by a decline in wage rates. The percentage 
of insured workers totally unemployed has not fallen below 10 since 
January, 1921; it has exceeded 124 in 14 of the last 20 months. 
The insurance benefit, moreover, does not cover the whole field of 
employment, and in the occupations which it does cover does not 
provide relief to all the unemployed; “only 80 per cent, accordi 
to the Government actuary’s estimate, are normally in receipt o 
benefit.” The number of persons in receipt of poor relief in 31 urban 
districts increased from 313 to 588 per 10,000 between July, 1921, 
and July, 1922. Again the ounamid average concealed the worst 
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cases; in Stockton-on-Tees: the figure was: 1,677 per 10,000, Sheffie|(; 
1,365, Glasgow 1,253, West Ham 952, and Birmingham 876. From 
the point of view of Government policy, the absolute: figures ay. 
perhaps less important than the trend. This shows improvemen; 
(unemployment having decreased from 15.1 per cent in December. 
1921, to 12 per cent in August, September, and October, 1922), and 
the improvement since June has an added significance, since th 
seasonal trend before the war was in the opposite direction. There 
are other indications of reviving trade. gainst these, however. 
must be set the fact that the absolute burden of unemployment i- 
still greater than in any: previous. depression, the probability that 
the unassisted revival in trade will not do much to relieve it before 
next spring, and the cumulative influence of the past two years’ 
burden. The industry of the country, with less than seven-eight}s 
of its force working, has had to maintain the other one-eighth in 
idleness for nearly two years. As the resources of industry have been 
diminished by depression, the burden that it has had to carry has 
increased. Two mcidents of public finance tend to aggravate the 
burden. The first is that the funds for unemployment relief are 
raised in large part. by contribution from employer and employed: 
when trade is good the employer’s contribution does not worry him: 
now that trade is bad, output small, and costs have to be cut, the 
£15,000,000 ($72,997,500; par) that the employers will have to pay 
this year becomes a serious exaction. The second is the averaging 
of income for income-tax purposes; income-tax assessments are stil! 
influenced by the high profits for the financial year 1919-20. Local 
rates (taxes) are an almost equally serious burden in districts, like 
Sheffield, which are highly specialized in industries that are exce)- 
tionally distressed. Parliament last year had to remove the previous 
limits on. the powers of local authorities to raise loans and to authorize 
the payment of poor relief out of loans; 30 boards of guardians raise! 
loans amounting to £2,283,000 ($11,150,220, par) under this provision. 
While trade generally is depressed, the proportion unemployed is 
much larger in some industries than in others. A's in pre-war depres- 
sions, it is greatest.in the constructional and equipment industries (t/ic 
first to be brought under the compulsory insurance scheme), in the iron 
and steel trades, closely allied with these, and in transportation other 
than by railways. The extent of the unemployment in the various 
industries on November 20, 1922, is shown in the following table: 
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NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS AND PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYED IN SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES ON NOV. 20, 1922. 














Wamter of Unemployed. 

Industry group insured = a 
workers. | Number. | Percent. 
aa icine co ciccdiln cietbittine tingtee wer 1 730 925 2.1 
—......... okitikctadinatabiadaediges veoce st "358 640 ioe 706 37.6 
Iron, steel, and other metal industries... ....................... 796, 670 142, 621 17.9 
B construction, bricks, sawmilling, quarrying........... 1, 240, 370 202, 726 16.3 
Sina: iitemintats,. Moe o| «= ome | 19.0 
sea, BOTs. « cdiskidielaideceneets ao «tt 19. 
(ERIE BR ge ee in PR AS NT 601, 470 50, 225 8.4 
Food’and drink manufactures... . 2.22... cece eee eee ee enone 445, 100 40, 623 9.1 
i i oe emences 676, 270 47, 740 7.1 
Chemicals, explosives, ete... . 2.2.2.2... cece eee nneceeccceceneee 240, 910 28, 673 11.9 
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More than three-fifths of the unemployed were found in the first 
six industry groups which had a total of 891,662 unemployed 
out of 1,454,336 insured workers. The chief manufacturing indus- 
tries had lower peewee of unemployment, although the absolute 
numbers were considerable. 


Home and Foreign Trade. 


| FROM the point of view of relief measures the writer attempts to 


find out to what extent unemployment is due to loss of home 
and of foreign-trade, respectively. He comes to the conclusion that 
it is impossible to do this with precision, but that some rough estimates 
can be attempted. 

The board of trade has estimated the falling off in the physical 
volume of exports in the second quarter of 1922 as compared with 
the second quarter in 1913 by calculating the value of 1922 exports 
at 1913 prices. These figures, however, do not warrant a statement 
of what proportion of unemployment is attributable to loss of foreign 
trade. tis necessary also to know what proportion of each industry 
in 1913 was working for export. The only indication of these pro- 
portions (except in the case of coal) is to be found in the census of 
production for the year of 1907. These two sets of ratios are shown 
in the following table: 


DECREASE IN BRITISH EXPORT TRADE OF SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1922, AS COMPARED WITH SECOND QUARTER OF 1913, AND PER CENT 
PRODUCED FOR EXPORT, 1907. 





Per cent 
Per cent pro- 
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Industry group. 
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A combination of the two sets of figures in the preceding table 
gives only a rough indication of the extent to which loss of foreign 
trade is responsible for the present unemployment. The figures may, 
however, serve as basis for a broad classification of industries under 


three heads: 


a Industries in which unemployment is due mainly to the collapse of the home 
market; 

Industries in which unemployment is due mainly to the loss of export trade; 
an 

C. Industries intermediate between A and B. 

In Class A would come the building and construction group, shipbuilding, and the 
nonferrous metals ; in other words, in these industries unemployment is due 
immediately to failure of the home demand. In Class B would come engineering 
and iron founding, the chemical group, and cotton; in other words, in these indus- 
tries the loss of foreign trade is sufficient to account for most of the existing unem- 
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ployment. In Class C would fall iron and steel, vehicles (other than ships), 9,4 
coal. Transport would fall in Class B, since the unemployment is mainly amon, 
seamen and dockers, . 

In the other trades in the table the differences are too small to allow reliabje jp. 
ferences; for what they are worth, they stress the importance of export trade. }'y, 
the country’s industry as a whole the decline in exports (quantities) in the |, 

uarter of 1922, as compared with the corresponding quarter of 1913, was 35 per coy; 
the unemployment percentage at the end of June was 12.7 per cent; the pro-\., 
export proportion of our industry’s production was about a third. 


This grouping of industries suggests to the writer that the powe 
of any one Government to remedy unemployment are limited. ||, 
believes that an expansion of the building and construction and ot \\oy 
“home market’’ industries would do something to revive other jp. 
dustries and to foster commercial confidence, but that a geiery| 
revival must wait on a recovery of export trade. 

* * * Not only is a large part of our production normally for export, but jt js 
only by a growth of the world demand that the excessive productive capacity jy 
certain directions, for which the needs of the war are responsible, can be absor)ed, 
This country, for example, has increased its steel-producing capacity out of propor. 
tion toits other industrial equipment; the industry which might take off the sur))|) 
shipbuilding, expanded its capacity (in the world as a whole) even more, and s}); 
building is not likely to recover so long as the bulk of our overseas trade and that oj 
the world asa whole is substantially less than it was in 1913. 


A more detailed examination of the British export trade does 10 
reveal any obvious measures the Government could take. 
author compares the trade returns for the first eight months 
1922 with the corresponding period of 1913, and eeinthiies himse|/ 
engineering, cotton, and coal, the two former because they depen! 
extensively on their export trade, the latter because its bulk gives ; 
a special importance in Great Britain’s trade relations. 

n the engineering groups the biggest drop in exports has occurred 
in the industries manufacturing agricultural machinery and prine 
movers (excluding electric motors). The market affected was 
Europe. Textile machinery has maintained its exports better tian 
any other branch of engineering, but the exports to European markets 
have fallen below one-third their pre-war volume. The decline in 
the export of locomotives is accounted for mainly by the loss of 
South American and Australian trade. 

In the case of cotton the export of yarns has recovered but thiere 
has been a falling off in that of piece goods. Here the biggest |o-<ses 
are in India and key. 

Coal shows a different record. Russia is the only market which 
has not been recovered, at least in part. Exports to Germany and 
France were about the same as in 1913, and substantial progress has 
been made in recovering other markets. 

The industries that have progressed farthest in the direction of recovering their 
pre-war export trade are coal, woolen and worsted, and iron and steel. It is note- 
worthy that in all three cases wages are adjusted automatically to changed market 
conditions; in the case of coal the basis being profits, in woolen and worsted cost of 
living, in iron and steel selling prices. As a result of this w were reduced earlict 
and to a greater extent than in other industries. Miners and iron and steel workers 
lost on an average £2 [$9.73, par] a week per head in the course of 1921; woolen and 
worsted operatives suffered a reduction of 28 or 29 per cent. In contrast with these 
reductions in engineering and shipbuilding averaged only 12s. [$2.92, par] a week, 
in cotton 22 cent, and on the railways 11 to 18 per cent. In the course of the 
present year [1922], further big reductions have been suffered, by miners and iron and 
steel workers equally with engineering operatives. The recovery of their export 
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markets by the coal and iron industries may, it is hoped, be taken to mean that the 
sacrifices of the workers have been effective and have reached their limit. In other 
industries also trade seems to be improving; but it would seem that our costs generally 
are still above the world level. The Board of Trade recently estimated that the price 
level of our exports in the second quarter of this year [1922] was still 96 per cent above 
the 1913 level, while imports were only 52 per cent and reexports only 23 per cent 
above 1913 level. Considering the large reductions in labor cost in the chief export 
industries, especially coal and iron and steel, we should have expected a bigger fall 
in export prices; there would seem to be some justice in the charge that the home 
industries, such as railways, which our export industries in part employ, are handi- 
capping the latter in their effort to recover foreign markets. 


There are limits to the possibility of recovering markets by reducing 
labor costs; they had been reached in the mining industry when 
exports began to increase. When the difficulties in the way are 
political, no mere adjustment of prices will avail to cure the depres- 
sion. It is clear that the political unsettlement of Europe is the 
chief influence depressing export trade. Directly it accounts for 
most of the big losses; indirectly it accounts for others, since extra- 
European ilarkota, India in particular, are prevented from taking 


British goods by inability to dispose of those which they used to send 
to the countries of Europe. 


* * * The political task of international resettlement therefore remains the 
createst contribution that the Government can make to trade revival. Export credit 
guaranties and financial facilities acts, though useful within limits, can not affect 
the main elements in the problem. One element in the general disorganization of 
Europe may perhaps be selected as having an exceptional influence in keeping trade 
depressions—the element of uncertainty introduced into finance by reparations. 
Industry and commerce can adjust themselves to most conditions, provided the con- 
ditions are certain; they can not adjust themselves to the constant changes due to the 
form given to reparations in the peace treaty. 


Effects of “Economy.” 


HE writer points out that ‘‘from the point of view of the nation 
and the Government the most important feature of a depres- 
sion is the reduction in the production of wealth.”’ 

* * * The national production has fallen off; the population’s needs have not 
fallen off in the same proportion. The unemployed have to be kept; if they can not 
be kept by their own labor, they must be kept by transferring to them a portion of the 
production of the labor and capital that are working. There are only two alternatives 
—either the diminished resources of a depressed industry must be further taxed or 
the national production must be increased. Obviously the latter is the preferable 
alternative; the mistake the Government made in the winter of 1920-21, when the 
depression became obvious, was to check and reduce production in all the services 
under its control. That it has since sought to stimulate and assist productive work 
can not undo the influence of its ‘‘economies’’ in helping to precipitate the depression. 


There was, the writer considers,serious confusion in the use of the 
term “economy.” In his opinion it is one kind of economy to reduce 
to a minimum the cost of doing whatever work the Government 
undertakes; it is a different kind of economy to reduce the scope of 
the work the Government does undertake. In the pursuit of the 
former it is reasonable to cut down salaries and to prune programs 
so long as the necessary functions of the Government are discharged; 
on the other hand, to discard or postpone in the pursuit of the other 
kind of economy necessary work, that is, work which the Govern- 
ment has already planned to undertake and is reasonably certain to 
carry out within the next 10 or 15 years, “is not merely to lose an 
opportunity of economy in the first sense by executing the work 
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while costs of all kinds are low, but to aggravate the burden of unem- 
a and trade depression.”’ 

he confusion is due largely to applying, to the Government, ideas FR 
of economy derived from the experience of private individuals. The | a 


analogy between State and individual, always misleading, js 


5 than 
State 


most misleading in relation to the business cycle. If the S : 
during a period of business depression pursues a course similar to that jee 
of the individual, it will curtail its expenditure, reduce its services, <n 
discard constructive programs, and to that extent relieve the tax- They a 
payer. By curtailing expenditure it will reduce the consumption of piderec 
wealth, but not in proportion to the reduction it effects in the pro- ae 
duction of wealth. The men it turns off are not likely to find pro- bnecor 
ductive employment elsewhere; they cease producing, therefore, JqBwork a 
but they do not cease consuming. ‘The other aspect of the State, as as ar 
representative of the se needs of the community, becomes wpe 
important. The unemployed have to be kept, even if the State re- JR: mue 
fuses to employ the proportion of them whose services it could utilize, mploy 
And in poor relief, contributions to insurance funds and special = % 
relief works the State quickly expend all that it saved by curtailing eh 
expenditure on schemes previously regarded as necessary. he gres 
his pro 


The last financial year offered the clearest example of this. Excess profits duty vada 1 


realized £89,500,000 [$435,552,000, par] less than the budget estimate, income tax 
£11,500,000 [$55,964,750, par] less, corporation profits tax £12,500,000 ($60,831,250, par| 
less; on the other hand, civil services supplementary estimates were necessary amount- 
ing to £130,000,000 [$632,645,000 par], and in spite of all economies the civil services HE 
expenditures exceeded the budget estimate by over £70,000,000 [$340,655,000, par] Py 
The closing down of constructional work and the restriction of ex- but in 
penditure on renewals and extension of equipment in a — are, fgaken 
moreover, an important factor in the causation of trade fluctuations. over! 
Just because the plant has run down and building programs have fhe pr: 
been curtailed during the depression, when trade does revive the [Ml exp 
demand for goods can not be met. The boom of 1919 is given as a JMluence 
clear example. There was a real shortage of goods, while the ca- The G 
ports to produce had been reduced by the war. Prices shot up and »ption. 
rge contracts for new — were placed; but production had not J'2¢ 
reached the pre-war level when the collapse came. During the boom J, 41, 
the Government competed with private industry for labor, for capital, [ipharacte: 
and for materials in order to expedite its very necessary schemes for [iecnd, 1 
housing, road improvements, housing of Government departments, J" | 
and ‘“‘reconstruction” generally. As soon as private trade fell of JB.) 
: by Lord 
the Government also curtailed or canceled its schemes. By its J expar 
action, the author states, the Government first drove up prices an Jeeting 
exaggerated the boom, and then drove down credit and exaggerated RRP" © 


the depression. bee ws 
In the writer’s opinion the Government and the larger local author- FBiks) to 
ities “might be expected to react against trade depression instead of Jie» strin 
submitting to it like an ordinary private firm.” es 
* * * Their needs can be calculated, and pee made, over a longer period; iginally 
their credit does not fail in the depression, and they have the direct pecuniary in- [Jj not oby 


centives of lowered costs if they expand public work, heavier charges for public relief } involv 
if they contract public work, to encourage them to act in thisdepression. That they [iBst, only 
have not so rea¢ted in the past has been due mainly to the confusion in the nature of The tra 
“economy ” analyzed above; in part it is due to unfortunate experiences of relief works [) guaran 
in periods of depression. 

' The seor 
EVIE, pj 
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Relief Works and Allowances. 


IF RELIEF is to be given at all, a straightforward unemployment 
allowance is, from the writer’s point of view, a much better policy 
than relief work. 


Relief works are based on a confusion between the two policies of allowances and 
unemployment and possess the advantages of neither. They are uneconomical in the 
true sense of the word, being an expensive way of doing the work they undertake. 
They are extravagant because they are improvised, instead of being executed on a con- 
sidered plan. The conditions usually attached, that they must employ unskilled man- 
ual labor, where a contractor would use skilled labor or machinery, ana that they must 
relieve umemployment rather than meet an urgent need, insure that they will be 
uneconomical. They are usually advocated on the ground. that allowances without 

ork are the only alternative, and these are demoralizing. It may be doubted. To 
ot a man to work that is not his own, work which he knows has been instituted not 
cause it was thought necessary but.merely to provide an excuse for paying allowances, 
and which is carried on in disregard of ordinary conditions of commercial efficiency, 
;; much more likely to demoralize a man and unfit him for ordinary commercial 
smployment than to recognize his claims on society as a regular worker and give him 
, regular unemployment allowance. Allowances that are uncertain and inadequate 

reak a man’s morale, though even these are less demoralizing than absolute want. 

Regular allowances are probably less demoralizing than most relief works, and have 
the great additional advantage that they do not entangle a man in something outside 
his proper scope and so make him unavailable when employment in his proper 
rade recovers. 






























Government Measures in 1921. 





HE problem, then, is to find work for the unemployed, not in the 

sense of “making” work as an excuse for providing an allowance, 
ut in the sense of putting in hand work of the kind norma!ly under- 
aken (or let to contractors) by public authorities. At the best, 
iovernment action can deal with only a part, the smaller part, of 
he problem, since the larger part of unemployment is due to the loss 
pf export. trade, over which the Government can exercise little in- 
luence for good. 


The Government’s relief measures of last winter were directed by some such con- 
ption of the problem as this. Although they failed to relieve the unemployment 
surance fund of any large part of its burden, they constituted the biggest effort any 
iovernment has ever made to solve the problem of unemployment in a depression. 
hat they were not more effective was probably due, first, to their experimental 
haracter and the limits imposed upon them by considerations of ‘“‘economy,’’ and, 
cond, to the Government's inability to get away from the idea of ‘‘relief works, ” 
hich led to the imposition of conditions that were really uneconomical. 

The chief measures were the grants to local authorities for relief works, administered 
by Lord St. Davids’ committee; the special grant administered by the road board 
» expand work on road improvement; the offer to local authorities of assistance 
heeting the charges of new capital expenditure; the trade facilities act; and the 
xport credit guaranty scheme.' 

Only the last two touched export trade. The credit guaranty was intended to 
vercome the obstacle offered by political risks (as distinct from ordinary commercial 
isks) to @ resumption of foreign trade relations. Since the conditions were made 
ss stringent exporters have availed themselves of it, though not to the full amount 
f £25,000,000 [$121,662,500, par] that the scheme provides for. The Government 
s decided to extend the scheme for a year from September 8 last, the date at which 
riginally it was to close. If applications should exceed the £25,000,000 limit, it 
snot obvieus why. the limit should not be extended, since no immediate expenditure 
}involved. Of the guaranties given under the trade facilities act up to March 31 
st, only ene was in respect of an overseas contract. 

The trade facilities act empowers the treasury, on the advice of a special committee, 
) guarantee principal and/or interest of loans for capital undertakings calculated 


































‘| The seope of these remedial measures was outlined in the January, 1922, issue of the MONTHLY Labor 
EVIEW, pp. 175-177. 
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to promote employment in the United Kingdom. Up to March 31 £15,000 (yy 
{ $72,997,500, ar. out of the £25,000,000 [$121 ,662,500, par] permitted had been ajjp, 
cated. The treasury and advisory committee have now had experience of the wor}. 
ing of the act and the possibilities of assistance of this kind. If the committee {j,, 












the provision that expenditure of a loan must be calculated to promote employ mey, 
useful to them in discriminating between applications, it might be continued: },, 
on purely economic grounds the commercial prospects of the investment are of inuc} 





more importance. In any case, the first year’s working must be experimenta): j; 
should be possible now to formulate a scheme for a more extensive use of the State’, 
guaranty in a trade depression. 

The last two measures were both designed primarily to stimulate private em))|py. 
ment. The chief hope of affecting the unemployment problem lay in the poss’ |, j|;;, 










that large corporations of the type of railways would avail themselves of the trad, 
facilities act. A more direct attack on the problem of unemployment was 0) /¢;¢; 
by the assistance to local authorities. The Government undertook to take a shay 
of the liability for loan charges on necessary capital expenditure undertaken to reliey. 
unemployment. The offer was generous, 65 per cent of the charges for half the perio, 
of the loan in the case of nonrevenue-producing works, and 50 per cent for five year; 
in case of revenue-producing works; but again conditions were attached thai vay, 
the work the character of relief work; and the total expenditure from loan of |ocaj 





authorities in the financial year, in spite of this assistance, was less than in the pre. 
vious year of good trade—£21,500,000 [$104,629,750, par] as compared with £25,01)() 00 
[$121,662,500, par]. The grants made by the St. Davids’ committee were for relic 
works pure ne simple. They resulted in much work of a useful character, but not 
in most cases work that would have been selected on grounds of intrinsic urgency 
if no consideration of employing unemployed manual workers had been present 
It was an extraordinary proceeding to stimulate local authorities by the grant of 













millions to undertake work which they had not regarded as necessary, in the same 
financial year as they were prohibited from proceeding with housing schemes thy 
they did regard as urgent ah necessary. The great reconstruction housing program 
was cut short just when it might have checked the general trade depression; schemes 
in hand were to be completed within 12 months ending July, 1922; and the only hope 
the Government could offer the people who wanted houses was that by that time pri. 






vate enterprise would be ready and able to undertake the provision—a hope which 
as yet shows no signs of fulfillment. 


As in the case of building, a real need for increased activity exists 
in the group of industries described in the unemployment returns 
as “‘construction other than building,’’ a need that public (or private) 
enterprise will be compelled to meet in the near future. 


* * * In two fields the need is particularly urgent—the railways and the road 
system. The normal expansion of railway facilities to keep pace with the growth 
of population and commerce was slowing down before the war; during the war it wa 
stopped, indeed reversed, with the result that the post-war recovery of trade was 
checked and hampered by congestion on the railways. Even to-day the same cause 
is hampering the output of the mining industry. The needs of the road system were 
recognized by the establishment of the road board before the war; but again the war 
checked development, and post-war efforts have done little to make up arrears. 

In the seven years 1900 to 1906-the number of passengers carried by the railways 
increased by 9 per cent, in the seven years 1907 to 1913 by 16 per cent, in the seven 
years 1913 to 1920 by 38 per cent. Goods traffic declined in the last period owing 
the reduction in mineral traffic. The expansion of the system was slowing dow 
before the war, and stopped during the war; the increases in length of line open in the 
three periods were 5.5, 2.6, and 0.3 per cent respectively. 

The improvement of roads has already been provided for. A special grant of 
£8,250,000 ($40,148,625, par] was made to the road in 1919 for a road and bridge 
program, directed to assisting local authorities to overtake the arrears of the war 
years, and another t of £4,000,000 [$19,466,000, par] last year to provide work far 
the unemployed. Of the former under a million, of the latter, which was made 11) 
£10,500,000 [$51,008,250 par] by road board grants and loans, £5,000,000 [$24 ,3:)_.,5(, 
pee was still to be allocated at the time of the last report of the board, March 31, |°21. 

his has all by now been spent, and an expenditure of £7,000,000 [$34,065,500 par] 
is indicated for the io erage Bem The road board estimate the annual expenditure 
on roads and bridges at £50,000,000 [$243,325,000, par], as against £17,500,000 | $5), 
163,750, par] before the war. When allowance is made for the increase in cost of labot 
and materials and the greater wastage of roads due to increased motor traffic, the cov 
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tribution to the reconstruction of the road system is not great. The utility of the 
special grants to relieve unemployment is lessened by the conditions; first, that the 
jocal authority finds 50 per cent o the total cost; and, second, that at least 50 per cent 
of the total cost be expended on direct labor. The local authorities have not, there- 
fore, full discretion in the development of their road system and the use they make 
f the t. 

“e oslialt field in which development might be accelerated is in electrical supply. 
During the war the use of electrical power in industry more than doubled. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a similar increase may be expected when trade revives. 
Should the demand come, it could be supplied only with difficulty. Transport as 
well as manufacture is affected, gince the electrification of railways in urban areas 
offers the best chance of relieving congestion on the railways. 

The electricity commissioners have been at work for nearly two years. Presumably 
they have some schemes matured. In their first report (for 1920-21) they gave the 
obsiacles to any effective reorganization: 

“The financial and general economic conditions of the country following the war, 
the present high cost of plant, materials, and fuel, increased rates of wages and high 
cost of capital, constitute difficulties of a far reaching kind, and render it clear to the 
commissioners that progress in reorganizing electricity supply in this country can 
only be gradual and brought about in stages. Even if the problem could be reduced 
to engineering considerations alone, the present financial stress would constitute a 
barrier to the speedy development of schemes.’’ Every one of these conditions is 
now changed. 

In connection with transport, the better equipment of ports is another possible 
opening for the depressed engineering industry. In all these cases the conditions are 
favorable for work; costs are lower than they have been for many years, capital is 
available and cheap, the need is well ascertained. The credit and interest of the 
Government would make them possible. It is not economy to defer, since the con- 
ditions are favorable to economical execution. On the contrary, to defer them until 
private industry is busy, and meanwhile to maintain an eighth of the population in 
unemployment is a double waste of national resources. 


Conclusions. 


HE writer ends his survey of the unemployment problem with the 
following conclusions: 


The first is that the powers of governments are limited, because governments are 
national and trade is international. The chief service the Government can perform 
for British industry is to restore some stability to political conditions in Europe and 
to remove the financial uncertainty involved in the present arrangement under which 
the question of reparations is ‘‘settled”’ afresh every three months. Until some 
measure of political stability is achieved it will be impossible to estimate what per- 
manent effects the war has had on British industry. Probably some trade has been 
permanently lost to other countries whose industries were not interrupted or diverted 
by the war, and unemployment will be abnormal until British industry has found a 
new direction for its capacities, But this article is concerned only with the emergency 
problem of the coming winter. 

Subject to this limitation, the Government can still do much. It and the local 
authorities control, as part of their normal function, a large part of the demand for 
constructional work; owing to the interruption of normal work by the war and the sub- 
sequent trade boom, they control an unusually large portion to-day. Itis not economy 
to defer work of this sort until it becomes more expensive, maintaining in the mean- 
time by unemployment allowances drawn from the taxation of other industry the 
workers who might have been employed on it. In particular, the implied under- 
taking given by the Government a year ago to reconsider its housing policy in July, 
1922, should be carried out at once. 

The trade facilities act should be extended, or other machinery suggested by the 
experience of the working of the trade facilities act should be used, to encourage capi- 
tal expenditure by dock authorities, railway companies, and other large corporations, 
whose services are likely to be strained as soon as trade revives. 

Finally, the community should face its obligation of maintaining its unemployed 
members adequately and continuously, instead of inadequately and intermittently. 
If it does, it will realize the expense involved, and will apply itself to the problem of 
understanding and controlling the trade fluctuations, which are the chief cause of 
unemployment. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Work of the Federal’ Board for Vocational Education, 1917 to 192? 


FTE latest report (1922) of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is quinquennial rather than annual, since it pre- 





sents a survey of the board’s work from its o 


the vocational education act of 1917. 
board has been covered in earlier issues of the Montury Lapor 









Review and needs no comment. 


anization under 


The initial history of the 


With. the transference of the 


rehabilitation division (soldier and sailor) of the Federal Board to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, August 9, 1921, the administrative services 
of the board were organized under a director and five chiefs, one for 
each of the following services: (1) Agricultural education; (2) trace 
and industrial education; (3) home-economics education; (4) coim- 
mercial education; and (5) vocational rehabilitation. 

As a result of the cooperation established between the States ani 
the Federal Government relative to the promotion. and support of 
public sehool vocational education the number of schools giving 
















vocational training under approved State 
1,741 in 1917-18 to 4,945 in 1922. 
enrolled in vocational courses in sehools receiving 
increased from 164,186 to 475,828. 


lans has increased from 
During the same period the pupils 
ederal aid have 
The progressive annual increases, 


in round numbers, have been 30,000 in 1919 over 1918; 70,000 in 192) 
over 1919; 59,000 in 1921 over 1920; and 150,000 in 1922 over 1921. 
Of the total number of 0 om enrolled in. vocational courses in 1922, 






133,835 were in night sc 
113,338 in all-day schools. 


ools, 228,655 in part-time schools, and 
The number of teachers in these schoo!s 


grew from 5,257 in 1917—18 to 12,280 in 1922, and these data did not 
exclude the teachers of voeational teacher-training courses, who 
numbered 524 in 1917-18 and 1,125 in 1922. 


Cost of Vocational Education. 


total cost of vocational education in the United States during 
the first five years of the Federal Board’s existence is shown in 















the following table: 


EXPENDITURES UNDER THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT, FOR YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1918 TO 1922, 


Vocational schools. 






















Classification of expenditure. 


Amount of expenditure. 





1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 














Pe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


st teeee 
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$739, 933. 27 
334, 548. 49 


347, 399. 89 
1, 189,089. 06 


‘$1, 413, 988. 49 
554, 195. 42 


374, 146. 19 
1,628,327, 02 


$2, 437, 286. 06 
1, 054, 489. 05 


987, 807. 17 
2, 408, 919. 48 


$3, 393, 088. 21 
1, 822, 347. 97 


1,955, 543. 42 





3, 336, 218. 30 


$4,020, 306. 85 
2, 116, 306. 06 


2} 870} 902. 11 
3,846, 779. 55 





2,610, 920. 71 





3, 970, 607. 12 








6, 888, 501. 76 





10, 507,197. 90 | 


12; 554, 204. 57 








! United States. Fedoral Board for Vocational Education. Annual report, 1922 [1917-1922]. 
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ITURES UNDER THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT, FOR YEARS ENDED 
EXPEND? JUNE 30, 1918 TO 1922—Concluded. 


Teacher training institutions. 


——- ee —— 
reachers of agriculture $121,244.10 | $306,895.47 | $556,580.32 | $708,855.12 $736, 092. 99 
teachers of home economics 205, 8300. 16 412, 266. 40 599, 427. 07 750, 197. 41 779, 607. 80 
reachers of trade or industrial 

subjects 81, 785. 30 262, 007. 47 490, 654. 69 657,112. 75 700, 147. 38 


408,829.56 | 981, 169.34 | 1,646,662. 08 | 2,111,165.28 | 2,215, 848. 08 





























The increasing total amount of money, as shown in the table, 
spent on vocational education year by year from 1918 to 1922 is 
interesting in itself; but of still greater moment is the growing 
fnancial response of the States and of localities to the provisions 
of the act. Discussing this phase of the subject the report says: 


Under the act if a Federal dollar is used in a State it must be matched with a dollar 
of State or local meg f expended for the same purpose. The States are, of course, 
free not te accept the Federal grant in whole or in any proportion for all purposes or 
for any particular purpose. they are free, having accepted the grant for any rae Sse, 
to restrict expenditure of State and local money to an amount equal in combination 
to the Federal grant for the same purpose. Being free to curtail and avoid expendi- 
tures of State and local money in any year, for any or for all purposes designated in 
the act, the States have chosen rather year after year to accept the Federal dollar and 
match it, net once only, but. two or three, and in some cases se ven or more times over. 

Of the total amounts spent the Federal appropriations increased 
from $638,430.47 m 1918 to $2,854,046.58 in 1922, the State oa ee 
tions from $833,493.06 in 1918 to $3,594 285.95 in 1922, while local 
appropriations mounted from $1,138,997.81 in 1918 to $6,105,962.04 
in 1922. These increases undoubtedly constitute an index to the 
value which is being attached to this program of occupational train- 
ing for young people. i 

Agricultural Education. 


BEFORE the passage of the vocational education act of 1917 

agriculture had been taught for one term or one year in a few 
of the States. Under the direction of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edueation in cooperation with the State boards for vocational 
education, vocational agriculture is now being taught in the public 
schools of every State in the Union. From 609 in 1917-18 the schools 
receivmg Federal aid for salaries of teachers of agriculture increased 
to 2,175 (1,937 all-day schools and 238 evening dadaiat-tiete schools) 
in 1921-22, while at the close of the year 1922 the number of pupils 
enrolled was 59,276, as compared with 15,453 in 1918, a gain of 
284 per cent. The courses given have grown more practical with 
each succeeding year and are chosen with regard to their adaptability 
to local conditions, thus eliciting leiannnedt interest on the part of 
the pupils and greater support on the part of the community than 
did the more formal courses previously followed. 

During 1921-22 the 238 part-time and evening schools provided 
agricultural training for 77,275 boys and young men employed on 
farms, and sufficient instructors have been trained to supply prac- 
tically all demands for agricultural classes. In cooperation with the 
agricultural education service of the Department of Agriculture the 
service has undertaken to analyze the jobs connected with the pro- 
duction, management, and marketing of all major crops and im- 
portant farm animals of tlie United States. 
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During 1921-22 there were 165 vocational agricultural department, 
in colored schools enrolling 4,064 pupils, and in addition 64 pay. 
time schools had an enrollment of 1,035 pupils, an increase of 12 
per cent over the attendance of the preceding year. 


Trade and Industrial Education. 
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“THE continuous growth observed in the agricultural vocation] 
work during the five-year period is apparent also in the trad, 

and industrial schools. Attendance in the trade and industrial 
classes increased from 117,934 pupils in 1917-18 to 297,788 pupils 
in 1922. Of the latter number enrollments in the general cop. 
tinuation schools were 165,911; in other federally aided trade and 
industrial schools, 131,877. 

The development of the continuation school, which aims better ty 
prepare young people for their duties as individual members of 
society, to give the training rome for better citizenship, and to 
peer e the best type of vocational guidance, is the outstanding 
eature of this part of the board’s activities. It has come to be more 
and more widely recognized that the continuation school has whit 
the report calls a “‘patching-up” job; that is, it ministers to the 
boys and girls who, for one reason or another, have left the regular ‘or i 
schools bafote receiving the amount of training and education which 
will enable them to take their proper places in the social scheme. 

Our national statistics of school attendance show that as a con- 
stantly obtaining social condition there are practically 12,000,000 
young persons between the ages of 5 and 20 years who Mo not attend 
school; that approximately 3,000,000 of them are from 14 to 17 
years of age, and nearly 5,000,000 in the age group 18 to 20 years, 
and that about 2,000,000 boys and girls drop out of school annually. 
When these totals are considered in the light of the ultimate effect 
upon the country of turning loose annually such an army of un- 
trained young people, the magnitude of the board’s task in trying 
to oi adequate preparation and training is at once apparent. 

p to 1918 only two of the States, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, 

had part-time compulsory education for minors between 14 ani 18 
years. In 1922, 25 States had such legislation. Supervision oi 
industrial education has increased, and experience shows that the 
work has developed in proportion to the efficiency of the supervision. 
While the board has not attempted to standardize teacher training 
for industrial classes, most of the States have comprehensive tea licr- 
training programs in operation, among which are those designe! to 
train instructors for foremanship classes. 
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Home-Economics Education. — 

WHILE special effort is being made to provide training for the MBsged 
large number of women and girls employed in industrial pur Hj™et t 

suits, the training of home workers is not being neglected. Reports § 1920- 
for 1922 show that every State has organized classes in home making f%!,S2 
which, while suited to the immediate needs of the girls and women, Durin; 
are designed also to furnish them with the essentials of a good home ae 
e re 






making education. There are both all-day and night schools, the 
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eatest development of the work having been found in the evening 
schools, in which 63,000 women were enrolled in 1922. The States 
evidence @ growing appreciation of the value of this type of education 
by appropriating many times the amount of Federal aid for the 
sromotion of home economics in the public schools. 

The course of study in most of the States covers two years and con- 
stitutes a part of the regular high-school course. Efforts are also 
being made to reach ungraded groups of girls in elementary and 
iinior high schools and also the foreign-born girls, many of whom 
marry young. 

In 1922 there were for negro girls approximately 30 all-day schools 
in home economics, enrolling 1,506 pupils; 7 part-time schools, en- 
rolling 187 pupils; and 34 evening classes, enrolling 1,113 pupils. 
All of these schools received Federal aid. 

Instruction in the principles and practice of cooking, sewing, 
household management, and the care of children makes up the cur- 
riculum, and the methods and the equipment used are as up-to-date 
and as practical as possible. 


Commercial Education. 


COMMERCIAL education, unlike other vocational training, has for 
many years been a part of the school curriculums. According to 
the report of the Bureau of Education for the school year 1915-16, 
16.7 per cent of all of the high-school pupils in the country were en- 
rolled in the commercial courses, and thousands more in evening 
and in private business schools, totaling more than a half million. 
There was scant supervision of these classes, and as most of the 
teachers had had little or no business experience the instruction was 
theoretical and generally unadapted to local needs. In cooperation 
with the States the Federal Board for Vocational Education has 
made a number of surveys of commercial occupations with a view to 
aiding the States to conduct the commercial schools on a vocational 
basis. These researches include studies dealing with job analysis, 
with occupations most generally open to beginners, with occupations 
most widely followed throughout the country, and others which it is 
hoped will prove helpful in making commercial training really voca- 
tional. Efforts have also been made to improve teacher training for 
commercial subjects and to initiate a program for developing retail 
selling education. 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


THE annual record of permanently en industrial and public 
| 


accidents emphasizes the need of Federally aided rehabilitation 
work. Prior to the passage of the Federal vocational rehabilitation 
act, which became effective June 2, 1920, only six States were en- 
gaged in rehabilitation work. At the present time, 34 States have 
met the legislative conditions of the act. During the fiscal year 
1920-21, 457 persons were rehabilitated, and at the close of the year 
1,682 handicapped persons were receiving the rehabilitation service. 
During 1921-22 the number of persons rehabilitated was 1,890, and 
8,147 were in the process of rehabilitation at the close of the year. 
The report in addition to a discussion of the general work of voca- 
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tional rehabilitation contains excerpts from various State repor 
showing the development of vocational. rehabilitation for person; 
injured in industry and otherwise in those sections. It also ¢o). 
tains statistical tables which give the details of this necessary a); 
valuable service, by States. 


Conclusion. 


A REVIEW of the activities of the Federal Board for Vocation, 
Education should not be closed without a mention of its pul). 
cations which deal intimately with the most important phases of exc, 
of its services. Part VI of Section IL of the report is devoted to , 
summary of the progress of vocational education by States. 


Special Training for Vocational Teachers in Sweden.! 


ROM the beginning of the organization of continuation and other 
schools designed to give vocational training the need for s)e- 
cially trained teachers has been a difficult one tosupply.  Expe. 

rience has shown that very often trade instruction given by a class. 
room teacher, though he be ever so well equipped as to the science of 
teaching, lacks the practical “touch with things” when applied in an 
actual workshop or factory. The workman instructor, though an 
expert with tools, fails in many instances in the art of imparting his 
skill, or lacks the educational insight into the personal needs 0! his 
pupils, and in addition has not the broad outlook necessary to help 
prepare his pupils for living as well as for working. 

A demand has thus arisen for instructors who combine the qualities 
outlined above, and the need for special training courses of this char- 
acter has naturally developed. In response various States in our 
own. country and some of the Huropean countries have appropriated 
funds to meet the demand. Among them is Sweden, whose Govern- 
ment, in 1920, set apart for vocational-teacher training courses 
45,000 crowns ($12,060, par) and to this amount was later added 
80,000 crowns ($21,440, par). 

As a result the Central Institution for Vocational Teachers, 1 
teachers’ training college of the new type, has been organize! at 
Stockholm. It is designed to be the center for training teachers «0! 
the crafts. New courses have been instituted and new textbook: 
and handbooks for teachers drafted for the purpose of finding an 
preparing instruction material and equipment suitable to schools »/ 
different regional industries. A special bureau has also been forme’ 
to answer questions, submit plans and programs of work, dir: 
organizers, and advise as regards material, costs, plans, literatur 
etc. In order that teachers of subjects, such as agriculture and s|11)- 
building for instance, may be trained where the industries are located, 
apprentice and craft schools in Stockholm and elsewhere which coil‘ 
furnish material for the practical part of the courses have tentativel’ 
been affiliated with the central institution at Stockholm and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the teaching forces and the facilities 


el 


1 United States. of the Interior. Bureau of Education. School Life, Washington, Ja0- 
vary, 1923. Pp. 103, 
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of these schools as well as those of industrial plants may be utilized 
when expedient. 

During the first year (1921) of the existence of the institution four 
croups of teacher-training courses of a continuation character were 
given, as follows: 


Group 1, for teachers of apprentices and crafts schools, comprised subjects such as 
labor legislation, vocational hygiene and sanitation, patent regulations, and some 15 
other topics. Group 2, training of teachers of furniture making—machines, tools, 
material. Group 3, for teachers of commerce—bookkeeping, national economy, and 
commercial law. Group 4 instructed teachers of home economics—sewing, the use 
of tools, drawing of patterns, material, vocational hygiene, and vocational economics. 
Two groups of courses in educational science were given. The lecture series dealt 
with educational psychology, history of education, survey of teaching practice, lessons 
and exercises, illustrative lessons, methods and practices of certain schools. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. . 





Causes and Cost of Industrial Eye Injuries in the United States. 


the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
certain statistical data relative to the causes and cost of indus. 
trial eye injuries in the United States. This information represents 
the accident and compensation experience of several insurance car- 
riers for the policy year 1919 as reported to the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. It covers the entire experience 
of these carriers in all industries and all parts of the United States, 
It shows the number of injuries requiring medical aid, the number of 
tabulatable and compensable injuries, the total medical and compen- 
sation cost, and the average compensation cost per compensable case 
for each of the principal cause classifications. Unfortunately the 
data cover only doout 10 per cent of the total industrial eye injuries 
in the country; furthermore, the injuries are not classified by severity. 
For example, the number of loss-of-eye cases can not be ascertained 
nor the particular causes which produce these injuries. Nevertheless 
the data are deemed of sufficient value to warrant publication, despite 
the limited exposure, because they show fairly accurately around 
what causes the accidents congregate, thus pointing the way to the 
safety engineer for effective accident prevention work. 
The data include 32,825 injuries requiring medical aid, 7,826 talu- 
latable injuries, and 1,400 compensable injuries. These three cate- 
ories are not mutually exclusive. Most of the medical-aid injuries 
flo not come within the tabulatable group, whereas practically all of 
the tabulatable and compensable injuries require medical treatment. 
The compensable injuries, however, must obviously also be tabulat- 
able. The total cost of all the injuries amounted to $671,569, of 
which the medical cost constituted $186,602 and the compensation 
cost $484,967. The average compensation cost per compensable case 
was $346, and the average total cost per case requiring medical 
treatment was $20. 


A he United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has received from 
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NUMBER AND COST OF INDUSTRIAL EYE INJURIES FOR THE POLICY YEAR 1919, 
CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE. 











Number of injuries. Benefits incurred. 
Average 
compen- 
sation 
| Tabu-| % _ | Com- | om and 
la- . | Ke pensa- | Total, | “o™pen- 


table. | “cj {Sable} “| tion. sablo 
ae casc. 





Cause of accident. 














Bi ilers and steam pressure apparatus ,079 | $1,299 | $1. 079.00 
Machinery: 
Prime movers and power transmission | 
STE o Fis Sede x rhc ee dcéc tees errere 
Power-working machines— 
Abrasive wheels....... Linke hepadonetons | 1,865 10, 210 58 | 38,013 
Bolt and nut machines................. 65 4 | 327 
Boring milis : f 121 | 585 
URE bd ct ivavanedes deShevese ccs 1 683 | 15 3,379 
Food-products machine ry 5 39 | 9 , 250 
Glass-making machines 8 55 l 226 
Hammers and forging machines........ é 83 833 | 
1, 460 | 351 | 
Metal-workinz, miscellaneous........... 876 : ,175 
Milling and gear- cutting machines ...... f 236 | 5 966 | 
i, >a de Vanabttbcanane otdntia 5é 228 | } 431 | 
Polishers : 161 | f 791 | 
Portable power tools 1527) & , 900 | 
Power pres 212 2 606 | 
Rolling mills ; 33 226 
saw 5O | 280 
32 | 3 | 179 
IN i og ss ok wa ctmwes 2: 41 ¢ 416 | 
Welding machines... .. Edetvtonnenecnl a : 140 601 
Wire-w orking mac hines Wein cUes cede Seah 10 : 264 
343 | g 4,769 
346 3g 4,039 


| 





) /16, 951 _ 485 79,607 |140.787 2 





| 


Cranes, hoists, and conveyors | ) 27: ) , 286 5, 18: 3, 469 | 
Explosives, electricity, hot and corrosive sub- | 
stances: 
CU etadeatesnceccdrccsendeccsncuctea . s , OO: , 013 168. 9¢ 
Electricity : é 808 4: 950 17. 7! 
ER a wks han pocpeigiedusdsescccivecst 39 j 2 , 080 | 18, 27: 9,352 830. 5é 
Hot liquids, not water 32 59 | 1,74 2, 504 249, 2¢ 
Hot metal, moiten | 231 3 | dé , 972 | 24,589 | 31,561 378, 2s 
7 j 2 | a , 349 628. £ 
17 | 1,267 | 8° 666 9, 933 | 2, 166. ! 
92 5 | 1, 849 5, 63¢ . 268. 5% 





783 | 1,628 | 203 | 19,335 
Falling objects 21 249 | 
Falls of persons 34 0 | 554 | 
Handling of tools and objects: 
Handling of heavy objects.................. 17 297 | 
Handling of heavy objects thrown 10 2 | : 336 5 
Handling of heavy objects dropped 14 3 | 577 - 3, 35 
Handling of sharp objects 30 ‘ 1,421 | 8,552 7 
Handling of glass 19 § 905 | 5, 178 6, O83 | 
Handling of tools by workers 92 217 3,013 | 20, 231 
Handling of tools by workers, objects flying 
fi 872 | 3,069 | 23,510 | 77,781 |101, 291 | 
Handling of tools by fellow worker 13 21 328 | 1,248 | 1,576 | 
Handling of tools by fellow worker, ob- 
jects flying from 28 59 1,885 | 11,101 | 12, 986 | 
Handling of trucks and wheelbarrows. 4 15 119 5 124 | 
1,099 | 3,579 | 289 | 32,391 |126,620 159,011 | 


14/ 23) | 186 21; 907 | 























1 5 23 23 | 
Flying NE ne ee 3 9, 703 114, 044 161, 452 
Striking against objects 90 195 12; 648 | 14,699 
endl Cais ntileeewonesesokcntenss 133 | 347 10, 474 | 13,740 


ES ps Aaa 2,171 |10, 250 , 748 |137, 166 |189,914 | 349. 91 
iisdtiinbeensctewesk eccceeese] 7,826 [32,825 1, , 602 |484, 967 671, 560 | 346. 41 
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An analysis of the data bri out some significant facts for the Let 
safety engineer. Flying patti es and objects account for 70 pe 
cent of the total eye injuries and 50 per cent of the total cost. (jf 
these, abrasive wheels produce 10,210, or 31 per cent of the toty| 
medical-aid injuries, but only about 9 per cent of the total cost. ‘| 
objects flying from tools handled by the workers account for 9 p». 
cent of the accidents, which represent 15 per cent of the cost; «1( twe 
flying particles not otherwise clacdibed account for 30 per cent of tiol 
the accidents and 24 per cent of the cost. From the foregoing ; pul 
will be seen how important a factor goggles and other eye-protecting sho 
devices are in reducing the hazard resulting in eye injuries. 7 hea 
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Workmen’s Compensation Premiums Written by State Funds and - 


Private Carriers, 1921. Posi 
casi 
HE following table shows the net workmen’s compensation 1 
T insurance premiums written by competitive State funds ani twi 
private carriers for the year 1921. The figures for private ave 
carriers were furnished by State insurance commissioners and thiose cas 
for the State funds were furnished by State compensation commis- ute 
sions or the State funds. All data are for the calendar year 192! mel 
with three exceptions as noted. 


1W 


NET WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE PREMIUMS WRITTEN BY COMPETI. = 
TIVE STATE FUNDS AND PRIVATE CARRIERS, 1921. table 








Per cent of tota 


Premiums written by— premiums 





Private State Pr 


State funds. carriers. funds. | carriers 








ee de NT SEE Sa ER EE $5, 004, 881 $8, 549, 226 
BEES I a RS LIE II 364, 010 1,351, 430 
255, 078 414, 441 

Rail dies tiehenmdliaaaidedvetedivee ana 1, 854, 709 
a ee) 5, 186, 518 
ee ae ete oc okind 144, 828 

Do SEAT IRE Sc RS Ee PRR. 36, 273, 291 

(ce eet at NRE Ae 8: Mn algal 14,352, 118 

Sega gual 2 DRT DARED TE 8 & ERIS E 139 572, 042 


secews 68, 898, 603 
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1 For fiscal year ending Oct. 30, 1921. 
? For fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
3 For fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 


@ Data taken from the Dec. 28, 1922, issue of The Insurance Field quoted in Economic World, Jan. 13, |). 
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Length of Healing Period in Permanent Partial Disability Cases in 


Wisconsin. 


HE Wisconsin Industrial Commission has recently issued a 
FE series of tables * showing the length of the healing period in 
all permanent partial disability cases and the relationship be- 
tween the length of the healing period and the statutory compensa- 
tion periods provided in the schedule. A summary table of the data 
published by the Wisconsin commission is given below. This table 
shows the number of cases of each type of disability, the average 
healing period (both arithmetic average and median) for scheduled 
and relative (impairment) injuries, and the percentage the average 
healing period is of the statutory schedule = tt By “sched- 
uled” injuries are meant amputation cases, with the exception of 
eye and ear injuries where complete loss of use is meant; “relative” 
or “impairment” injuries include partial loss of use in eye and ear 
cases and partial or complete loss of use in other cases. 

The average healing period in impairment cases is practically 
twice that for scheduled injuries. It is interesting to note that the 
average healing period in most of the minor injuries in impairment 
cases Is greater than the compensation periods provided in the stat- 
ute, running as high as 467 per cent in the case of permament impair- 


ment of the ring finger at the distal joint. 





1 Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Comparison of healing ceca and schedule allowance for perma- 
a a) disabilities, scheduled injuries, July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1922. Madison, 1922. (Photostat 
tables. 
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Recent Compensation Reports. 


Colorado. 


the year ending November 30, 1922. The commission admin- 

isters not only the workmen’s compensation act, including the 
State insurance fund, but also the industrial relations act and the 
minimum wage law of the State. However, no appropriation for the 
last-named law was made, except for a secretary, and the commission 
has found it necessary to use her services, as well as those of other 
employees, in an attempt efficiently to administer the compensation 
law. Requests for additional appropriations have been unsuccessful, 
and it is said that “ the commission has been particularly handicapped 
by lack of an additional referee and an additional reporter.” 

'Amendments to the statute were urged at the last regular session, 
but without avail, though there was believed to be a general approval 
of the principal proposed changes. A difference of opinion existed 
as to provisions affecting the State fund, but as these have been 
disposed of by a decision of the supreme court of the State sustaining 
the power of the commission to prescribe the forms of workmen’s 
compensation policies, it is believed that the session of 1923 will be 
able to effect some, at least, of the desired changes. 

The law of the State is elective, but employers coming under it are 
required to insure their workmen, a competitive State fund being 
provided. The bulk of insurance is carried by stock companies, the 
total premiums for seven years being $4,683,339.63 for such com- 
panies, $2,335,655. 22 for mutual companies, and $1,835,741.36 for 
the State fund. Losses paid by stock companies amounted to 
$1,605,947.01; by mutual companies, to $498,849.92, and by the 
State fund, to $507,917.03. The premium income for 1921 was more 
than $150,000 less than for 1920, both mutual companies and the 
State fund showing some falling off, while the stock companies 
increased their business. This, the report states, “was, no doubt, 
due to the decreased pay rolls account of a temporary reduction in 
wages; that as to said fund it was due principally to a general slum 
in the metal-mining industries in Colorado and not to a lack of faith 
by the insuring public in either class of insurance.”’ 

Self-insurance is permitted, subject to revocation by the commission 
at any time. A recent resolution of the commission requires not only 
the setting up of reserves to cover losses incurred, but a minimum 
contingent reserve of at least $5,000 for each self-insurer. Indemnity 
bonds amounting to $760,000 are held by the commission besides 
$140,500 in cash, United States bonds, By other securities in lieu of 
bond. Provisions for catastrophies and reserves to cover incurred 
losses are also required, bringing the total security for payments to 
become due from self-insurers up to $2,024,062.38. 

The State fund reports premiums for insurance written for the year 
cnding November 30, 1922, amounting to $331,313.44, other income 
from msurance and the sale and redemption of bonds bringing the 
total income up to $820,486.45. There was also due from the State 
treasurer, as custodian, and from outstanding premiums the sum of 
$411,820.44. Disbursements for compensation and medical aid 


T™ sixth report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado covers 
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amounted to $174,239.31, while dividends were paid to policy- 
holders in the sum of $28,169.71. Expenses of management were 
$23,962.65, the remainder of the expenditures being purchases 0 
bonds and warrants. Total assets at the end of the year amounted 
to $1,368,354.65, a surplus over all liabilities of $462,117.15. 

The bulk of the report is taken up with memoranda of decisions o/ 
the commissions, accident statistics occupying but two pages. 

The number of accidents for the year was 12,859, in 4,201 of 
which, or 32.67 per cent, claim for compensation was made. Claims 
were made for 155 accidents causing death; 72 of these accidents 
occurred in the coal industry, 19 in metal industries, and 64 in mis. 
cellaneous industry groups. There were 124 amputations and 1) 
cases of permanent total disability. Temporary total disability was 
found in 3,866 cases. The average weekly wage of persons injured 
was $24.09 and the average moons rate of compensation $9.51, the 
statutory basis being 50 per cent of the wages, with a weekly maxi- 
mum of $10. The compensation awarded and being paid was 
$489,635.92. 
















Iowa. 





‘THE industrial commissioner of the State of Iowa is charged with 
the administration of the workmen’s compensation act of that 
State, the law requiring biennial reports. The report for the biennial 
period ending June 30, 1922, presents a general discussion of the 
rinciples of the law and the methods adopted in administering it, 
ollowed by recommendations for amendments, a brief financial and 
statistical report, and a compilation of the opinions of the Iowa 
Department of Labor on cases before it. This last section constitutes 
the bulk of the report (pages 35-155.) 

The commissioner recommends that compensation payments should 
be exempt from garnishment; that there should be a limitation of the 
time within which workmen may ask for arbitration of disputed 
claims; that the $100 allowed for burial expenses should be increased 
50 per cent; that the waiting period should be reduced from two 
weeks to one; that medical, etc., expenses be fixed at a $200 maxi- 
mum to be available without the special application now required for 
the second $100; that maimings should be compensated separately for 
the healing period and for loss of member; that occupational diseases 
be covered, and that payments to nonresident alien dependents be 
reduced, taking into consideration the greatly enhanced purchasing 
power of American money abroad. Another point that is emphasized 
in the report is the situation of workmen not protected by the com- 
pensation statute. The law was made elective “because of the fear 
of constitutional inhibition which might serve to invalidate the entire 
statute.” The provision imposing upon employers a presumption of 
negligence in cases of injury has not proved sufficient to induce them 
to come under the act, and “in actual experience it rarely occurs that 
in the service of an employer without this system injured workme 
are able to secure relief, Bither the employer is judgment proof or 
he is able to rebut the presumption of neghgence, or for some other 
reason to escape from liability, as a rule. If there is not another 
remedy for this deplorable situation it should come through amend- 
ment to the constitution.” 
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Administrative appropriations of $20,000 per annum have sufficed 
to carry the act, usually with a considerable balance turned back, 
though the time seems a when an additional amount will 
be required. Considerable revision of the law is urged, no amend- 
ments having been made during four years, and if this should occur 
it is probable that additional costs will follow with a more extended 
coverage of the law. 

For the year icing June 30, 1921, there were 14,952 accidents 
reported, while for the succeeding year the number was 11,487. 


Fatal eases during the first year numbered 113 and during the second 
77. There were 5,347 settlements with $606,294.69 compensation 
paid in 1921 and 4,095 settlements with $339,486.33 compensation 


in 1922. All figures for 1922 are, therefore, considerably less than 
for 1921 with the exception of amounts reported paid for medical, 
surgical, and hospital expenditures, which were $78,386.49 in 1921 
and $95,557.62 in 1922. 

The inclination to insist on disputed points is apparent from the 
number of hearings during the two years, 117 applications being 
filed during the first year and 152 during the second. Of these 50 
were arbitrated during the first year and 63 during the second, while 
the number of cases settled without hearing was 52 in 1921 and 53 
in 1922. Cases decided on review by the commissioner were 12 in 
1921 and 20 in 1922, while 6 were appealed to courts in the earlier 
and 12 in the later year. A record is given of the cases arbitrated 
during each year, the points in issue, the settlement, and whether or 
not an appeal to the courts was taken. Each fatal case is also re- 
ported, showing the cause of the injury, the amount of the settlement, 


the dependents, and the mode of adjustment. 


Massachusetts. 


HE Industrial Accident Board of Massachusetts covers the year 
ending June 30, 1921, in its ninth annual report. The number 

of accidents reported during the year was 155,554, of which 53,313 
were tabulatable, i. e., causing disability on another day or shift than 
that in which the injury was received. In 296 cases death resulted; 
6 cases involved permanent total disability, 1,371 permanent partial, 
and 51,640 temporary total disability. Of this last group 12.8 per 


!cent caused no disability beyond the third day, while in 23 per cent 


the workman returned to work within from 4 to7 days after the injury 
and in 9.9 per cent in 8 to 10 days. Thus 45.7 per cent of the cases 
lasted less than 11 days and were entitled to no compensation other 
than medical benefits, which were paid if the employers were insured. 
There were 8.5 per cent of the cases which caused disability of from 
11 to 14 days and 20 per cent over two but not more than four weeks. 
During the next four weeks the disability in 15.9 per cent of the cases 
terminated, leaving but 9.9 per cent in which disability lasted longer 
than 8 weeks. 

Insurance payments on account of disability amounted to 
$5,666,859.93. Of this, $1,639,670.49, or 28.9 per cent of the total, 
was for medical aid; $639,608.26, or 11.3 per cent, for death benefits; 
and $3,387,581.18, or 59.8 per cent, for compensation in nonfatal 
cases, The average medical cost per case was $17.78, fatal injury 
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benefits averaged $2,793.04, and benefits in nonfatal cases $127.69 
Temporary total disability cases furnished 96.8 per cent of all taby. 
latable injuries, permanent partial disabilities 2.6 per cent, deaths 
0.5 per cent, and permanent total disabilities less than one-tent}) of 
1 _ cent. The industries responsible for the largest number oj 
tabulatable injuries are in order, iron and steel, 9,463 (17.7 per cent). 
textiles, 7,592 (14.2 per cent); trade, 6,076 (11.5 per cent) ; transpor. 
tation by road, 5,597 (10.5 per cent); and building, 5,254 (9.9 pe 
cent). The next highest industry, leather, was responsible for |e, 
than one-half the number of accidents that building operations caused, 

Transportation by road, with 76 cases, or 25.7 per cent of the total, 
led in number of fatalities caused, followed by buildin:, with 47 
cases, or 15.9 per cent of the total; iron and steel, with 28 cases: 
trade, with 26; and textiles, with 23. The 6 cases of permanent tot] 
disability were distributed one each among as many industry groups, 
Permanent partial disabilities were most numerous in the iron and 
steel industry, with textiles, building, and lumber following in the 
order named. Iron and steel furnished 23.4 per cent of all permanent 

artial disabilities, textiles 14.2 per cent, building 8.5 per cent, and 
umber 8.1 per cent. The rank of the industries in regard to ten. 
porary total disabilities caused is, of course, the same as in the 
total number of injuries caused, the percentages being practically the 
same. 

Severity of injuries, by industries, is given as measured by the 
number of days lost, the loss in road transportation amounting to 
672,351 days; iron and steel, building, textiles, and trade follow in 
order, the last being responsible for a loss of 374,326 days. The total 
days lost was 4,103,378. Of these, 43.3 per cent are chargeable to 
deaths, and 0.9 per cent to permanent total disabilities, each case 
under these ee being taken to represent 6,000 working days. 
Permanent partial disabilities caused 24.5 per cent of the time lost 
and temporary total disabilities 31.3 per cent. The average time lost 

er accident was highest in the mineral industries, 145 days; pro- 
essional occupations, 143 days; agriculture, 126 days; and trans- 
portation by road, 120 days. However, the number of cases under 
all except the last was so small that the aggregate is but a fraction of 
the time loss in the transportation industry. 

Other statistics show the distribution of injuries by age periods, 
by industries and wage groups, by location and nature of injury, 
cause, condition of dependents, and specific injury cases by age and 
by cause of injury. In the 296 fatal cases, 87 victims were single, 
191 married, 14 widowed, and 4 divorced. Of the married employ ces, 
187 left total dependents, 3 left partial dependents, and in one case 
there were both partial and total dependents. Of the 87 single 
employees, 16 left total dependents, 29 left partial dependents, and 
3 left dependents of both classes, while in 39 cases there was 10 
dependency. 

see ages are given to the subject of dependency in fatal cases 
not | under the act, of which there were 59, or 19.9 per cent, 
of the total of 296 fatal injuries. The average age of these employ ces 
at the time of death was 41 years, and their average weekly wage 
was $33.49. If these employees had been insured under the att, 
compensation amounting to $159,900 would have been paid to the 
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dependents of these deceased workmen. The actual amount paid 
was $47,657.66, or 29 per cent, of that called for by the compensation 
act. There were 17 cases in which only a widow survived and 22 
others in which there was a widow with from one to eight children. 

Detailed tables, of which the foregoing is 4 brief summary, set 
forth in — detail, by industries, age, sex, and other items, the 
bexperience O 


the board for the year. 
Minnesota. 


‘HE State of Minnesota was one of the earlier States to enact a 
compensation law. This was administered by the courts for a 
number of years, but by an act of 1921 an industrial commission 
was created to which was entrusted the duty of administering this 
and other labor laws of the State. The first biennial report of this 
commission covers the period from July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1922 
The compensation statute, while following the earlier law in many 
respects, was considerably amended, resulting “in the establishment 
fin this State of what is admitted by all who are informed on the 
subject to be one of the best, if not the best, workmen’s compensation 
law in the United States.’’ The provisions of the act are in large 
degree the result of investigations made by separate house and 
senate commissions created by the legislature of 1919 to investigate 
the subject, particularly the experience of various States. The 
reports of these commissions were submitted to the 1921 legislature, 
but are reproduced in the present volume for purposes of permanent 
preservation. The industrial commission finds, however, that “the 
operation of the act has disclosed the apparent need of some technical 
amendments”; though no recommendations are made in the report, 
suggestions ‘ will be placed in the hands of the legislative committees 
in due time.” 

Statistics are based throughout on cases closed during the year 
for which the report is made. Thus for the year ending June 30, 
1921, 11,096 cases were closed. In 134 of these the accident caused 
death; in 5, permanent total disability; in 1,027, permanent partial 
disability; and in 9,930, temporary total disability. For the year 
ending June 30, 1922, the number of cases closed was 10,657. In 
113 of these the accident caused death; in 12, permanent total dis- 
ability; in 726, permanent partial disability; iad it 9,806, temporary 
total disability. The most prolific cause of accidents was objects 
handled, this accounting for 3,148 cases during the first year and 
3,099 during the second. Falls of persons come next with 1,726 and 
1,787 eases for the respective years, while third place falls to ma- 
chinery, with -1,878 cases in the first year and 1,416 the second. 
The mining industry paid the largest amount of compensation; in 
this industry 1,426 cases were closed in 1921, aggregating $260,909, 
or an average of $183 per case. In 1922 there were in this industry 
763 cases costing $191,572, or an average of $251 per case. The 
next heaviest cost was in “erecting,” there being 1,078 cases in 1921 
aggregating $169,168, an average of $157 per case; in 1922, 889 cases 
called for an expenditure of $144,362, or an average of $162 per case. 

The average compensation for death cases for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, was $1,859; for permanent total disabilities, $3,940; 
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for permanent partial, $607; and for temporary total, $59. For thy 
second year compensation for deaths averaged $1,839; permanoy 
total disabilities, $1,063, less than one-third the average for the pri, 
year; permanent partial disabilities, $703; and temporary total, $7) 
Dependents in the 134 fatal eases closed in 1921 numbered 264. () 
these 24 were widows alone; in 53 cases there were widows 4); 
children numbering 188; in 9 cases 12 dependent parents, and in ; 
cases 5 other persons wholly dependent. Partial dependents wo, 
found in 22 cases, 35 dependents in all, while in 22 cases there wey 
no dependents. These figures for 1921 show an average paymen 
to widows alone of $2,501 each; for widows and children, $819 eac} 
for parents wholly dependent, $787 each; for others wholly depen. 
ent, $1,519 each; for parents partially dependent, $534; and {i 
others partially dependent, $350. The figures for 1922 show some 
considerable differences, in regard to parents wholly dependent, t}, 
average in 4 cases being $2,644, an excess over the average grant ty 
widows, which was $2,440. 

Other statistics show compensation by nature of injury, medical 
expenditures, infected injuries, permanent partial injuries by location 
of injury, and sex and age of imjured persons, by five-year group, 
The commission emphasizes the report on infected mjuries, | ||| 
out of a total of 11,096 closed cases in 1921 and 1,108 out of a tota 
of 10,657 in 1922 falling in this category. 

It shows that about 10 per cent of the cases required payment of compen:ition 
because of infections that followed what appeared to be otherwise simple injurie 
The compensation paid for this class of cases amounts to 7 per cent of the total 
amount paid. This information indicates the great need of furnishing ade at 
first-aid treatment by the employer. 


Montana. 


N PRESENTING its sixth annual report, covering the year ending 
] June 30, 1921, the Industrial Accident Board of Serle assumes 
that “the details of the law are well understood by most of 
those affected by it,’’ so that there is not the need of the mor 
detailed and rather expensive report issued in past years. Ther 
is presented, therefore, only a brief statistical statement for tle 
eriod covered, though it 1s anticipated that “next year a mor 
etailed report will undoubtedly be required for the benefit and 
information of the legislative assembly.’’ 

Insurance is required of all employers under the act, three plan 
being offered: (1) Self-insurance on proof of solvency and financil 
et gk (2) imsurance by a recognized insurance company, 
and (3) insurance in the State fund. A summary covering the six- 
year period ending June 30, 1921, shows 2,520 loyers under the 
act; of these 73 were self-insurers, obviously Ben, many of the 
largest employers in the State; 1,038 were msured in-stock or other 
recognized companies; and 1,409 were contributors to the Staite 
fund. The number of accidents reported by self-insurers is nearly 
two-thirds of the total, being 22,738 for the six-year period, while 
those insured in companies reported 8,364 and those in the State 
fund 4,091. Total com tien show a still heavier 


balance on the side of the self-insurers, the amount being $1,945, 106.26, 
a pe 60 ce companies have paid $438,520.63 and the State fund 
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The following table shows the principal statistical facts presented 


for the year ending June 30, 1921. 


In explanation of the reper: | 


difference apparent in the amount of medical and hospital aid pai 

by self-insurers, it may be said that this is due to the practice of 
maintaining a hospital contract system, the law of Montana provid- 
ing that employees may contribute to a hospital fund: 


COMPENSATION STATISTICS FOR MONTANA, YEAR ENDING JUNE 
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Amount of benefit paid for— 
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The seventh annual report of the Industrial Accident Board of 
Montana is also at hand, the receipt of the above report having been 
delayed. Despite the anticipated increase of detail, but little 
additional material is furnished, none of it accident data. The 
number of employers is slightly increased above the summary report 
for the 6-year period, being at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1922, 2,557; of. these 76 were self-insureis, 1,004 were insured in 
insurance companies, and 1,477 were contributors to the State fund. 
This shows a slight decrease in the number of those insured with 
rivate companies, and the principal gain of the year in the State 
fund. The number of employees covered by insurance was 25,353 
for self insurers, 11,000 for employers insured in companies, and 
17,319 for those under the State fund, a total of 53,672. 

Compensation payments for the year aggregated $408,980.60, of 
which $180,043.78 was paid by self-insurers, $54,419.89 by com- 
panies, and $174,516.93 by the State fund. The disproportionate 
approximation of the amount expended by the State fund to that 
paid by self-insurers shown by the ebove figures, is explained in 
eg by the fact that the State fund payments included $21,460.62 

medical expense, which item under self-insurance was only 
$1,994.39, not including medical care under hospital contracts. 
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The following table shows the accident record for seven years: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN MONTANA IN 7-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, i9n, cee 
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Computation is made showing the percentage of employees under 
the act injured each year, the rates being 11 per cent for the first 
year, 12 for the second, 8 for the third, 7 for the fourth, 6 for the 
fifth, 7 for the sixth, and 6 for the seventh, an average of 8 per cent 
during the period of operation of the act. The per cent of employees 
under the act who received injuries for which compensation was paid 
was 2.66 for the first year, 2.17 for the second, 2.50 for the third, 
2.12 for the fourth, 2.20 for the fifth, 2.81 for the sixth, 2.20 for the 
seventh, an average of 2.38 for the seven years. 

Another comparison of interest is the accident cost and employers 
cost under the three plans in force in the State. Under self-insurance 
the accident cost for the seven years averaged 1.40 per cent of pay Hl 
roll, which is, of course, the same as the employers’ cost. Under T | 
company insurance the accident cost amounted to 0.90 per cent MB, 
of the pay roll, while premiums averaged 2.44 per cent, and under -, ~~ 
the State system the accident cost was 1.01 per cent, the cost to ’., 
employer being 1.24 per cent. at 

n commenting on the above figures the report explains the higher M...\’ 
accident cost under self-insurance as resulting from the larger per- 
centage of extrahazardous occupations, “since nearly all of the 
larger mining, milling, lumbering, and power concerns are under this 
plan.” Under the other plans of insurance the risks are about the 
same. The difference in accident costs is not explained, but the ‘abil 
difference in cost to employers insured in the State fund and those MR?’ 


under 
sively 


insured in private companies is explained by the statement that ee 
overhead expense for the State fund is borne by the State, and m @ . 
profit is sought. Records show that up to the end of 1921, the \-! 


Insurance companies had collected premiums amounting to $1,479. 








534, and paid therefrom in losses $507,741, or about 34 per cent of a 
the premium income. | rte 
Progressive liberality in the administration of the State fund is “ve 
reported, the earlier commissions having been “doubtful about its ala 


financial stability, and naturally they were exceedingly careful not 
to pay out any ee ae money where such payment was not 
specifically required by the law. In other words, they took advan- 
tage of doubt in close cases and availed themselves of many technicali- 
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ties to deny payment.” With the establishment of solvency and 
cuecessful experience in other States, there has resulted “an increased 
liberality of administration.” ‘There was also a statutory increase 
in the weekly maximum by an act of 1919, advancing the rate from 
310 to $12.50, a 25 per cent increase. The progressive development 
in administering the law in its application to temporary total disability 
cases, confining the showing to payments made by the State fund, is 
shown by the fact that the average payment per case for the first 
fiscal year was $62.84, for ‘the aie $65.84, for the third $66.24, 
for the fourth $98.09, for the fifth (benefits increased) $115.23, for 
the sixth $132.58, and for the seventh $157.57. 

Certain amendments to the law are suggested, one being separate 
payments for the healing time and for specific maimings and mutila- 
tions, instead of making the specific payments the sole award; 
another would give the board power to make awards on the basis of 
percentage of disability without the ope wide divergency between 
the two classifications of total and partial disability. The board 
should be authorized to notify aabloyens where employers have 
failed to keep up their compensation assessments and the insurance 
is canceled by the board; also the law should define who are officers 
and who are employees of public corporations, the recommendation 
being made that deputy sheriffs, policemen and paid city or village 
firemen, and others in hazardous occupations should be classed with 
employees entitled to compensation. Minors illegally employed have 
been excluded by construction, but the board desires a specific 
statement on this point. 


North Dakota. 


THE third annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 

of North Dakota covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 
Awards were made during the year on 1,145 claims, representing 
56,773 days of lost time. Awards for temporary disability amounted 
to $43,342.16, for permanent partial disability $27,721.41, for death 
$72,011.72, and for medical and hospital services and funeral expenses 
$34,764.68, or a total of $177,839.97. The number of cases falling 
under each head is not given; indeed the report is practically exclu- 
sively financial. Insurance is entirely through the State fund, which 
showed for the fiscal year an income of $474,604.12 and disbursements 
amounting to $271,017.91. Assets aggregated $1,056,870.78, and 
liabilities amounted to $796,059.39, leaving an estimated general 
surplus of $260,811.39. 

Industries are classified separately, and rates are adjusted according 
toexperience. The new rates effective July 1, 1922, show a reduction 
in 45.6 per cent of the classes and an increase in 6.58 per cent as com- 
pared with the rates in effect during the fiscal year preceding. Tables 

how for each industry class the earned pay roll, earned premium, 
number and amount of awards, credit merits, dividends, and the 
state of the fund. In a number of instances there is a deficit, though 
in the aggregate there is a surplus of $197,290.68 as a result of the 
year’s activities, to which must be added interest paid and accrued, 
mounting to $76,281.06. 

The total earned pay roll is reported as being $93,657,402.01 and 
the earned premium as $1,374,204.17. Administrative expenses 
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amounted to $129,536.51, and the statutory surplus reserve, ; 
addition to the surplus above noted, was $98,363.92. 

The coneluding table shows the manual rates for each classifica(,, 
for the four years 1919 to 1923 and the adjustment processes 0 \). 
crease or decrease found necessary to maintain the separate [\\\ 
so far as experience has developed. However, in a number of class. 
the pay-roll exposure in North Dakota has not been sufficien( ; 
warrant the assumption that further changes will not be necess,;; 
Amendments of the law have also influenced the rates. 

The present rates compare very favorably with the rates of | 
industries in other States. In making a comparison of rates wii 
other States, due consideration must be given to the benefits allow. 
in such States. The benefits provided i the workmen’s compe. 
sation act in the State of North Dakota are exceeded by no othe 
State in the Union. The benefits at present allowed in the Stata 
of Minnesota and of New York more nearly equal those of Nort) 
Dakota than do those of any of the other States. For each of the 
past two periods the bureau has declared a 15 per cent refund divi. 
dend, which has resulted in a 15 per cent reduction in the rates fo, 
these periods for those employers who have had a normal experience, 
and in addition to this a further decrease in rates has been brouvh 
about by the credit merit rating system. 


Oklahoma. 


‘THE Industrial Commission of Oklahoma has issued what is desig. 
nated as its fifth biennial report, but it is devoted to tle 
operations of the compensation law for the year ending September 
1, 1922. The number of accidents recorded was 25,636, calling for 
compensation in the amount of $1,458,081.74, besides medical 
expenditures aggregating $649,540.24. The mcrease in compen. 
tion payments is above 34 per cent as compared with 1921; medical 
expenses as reported are nearly three times as great, but this 1: the 
result of a complete reporting rather than an increased outlay. 

The Oklahoma statute does not apply to fatal cases, so that no 
accurate record of deaths and injuries is available. Ten persons wer 
reported as totally and permanently disabled. 

The average cost of compensation per claimant was $56.88, and 
the average medical expense $25.34, or an average benefit of $S8..22. 
Amendments recommended would permit payment of compens:iv 
for the healing period in addition to the present specifie award {or 
the loss of a member; compensation for the astel lors of use of 1 
member, for which no award can now be made except for time lost: 
compensation for vocational diseases and for mjuries induced by 
“slow and gradual process,” without restriction to “accidentil 
injuries’ as now’limited. ‘‘The word ‘accidental’ should be strike 
from the statute.’”’ Another amendment would give accrued benciits 
to survivors where an injured workman dies from his injuries belore 
compensation is finally awarded. Procedure should also be revise! 
so as to allow claims after one year if liability is admitted, to give 
orders awarding compensation the force and effect of judgments, ant 
fixing the liability of all employers so as to protect employees of (1 


tractors and subcontractors. nsion to other industries is recon 
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mended, especially threshermen and certain classes of men connected 
with the operation of railways. Death cases should also be brought 
ynder the jurisdiction of the act even if a constitutional amendment 
js necessary. 

Oregon. 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of Oregon has published a 

comparative financial statement of the industrial accident funds 
of the State for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, and June 30, 
1922. Oregon is one of the States having an exclusive State fund, 
in which msurance is required if the employer elects to come under 
the law. At the end of the first year, ledger assets amounted to 
$4,363,256.33, increasing by about one-half of a million during the 
next year to $4,867,178.92. In this State workmen contribute to 
the fund by a deduction of 1 cent a day from their wages. ‘This con- 
tribution amounted in the first year to $197,527.25, the employers 
contributing $2,767,369.04; in 1922 the workmen contributed $176,- 
582.33 and the employers $1,736,243.61, a million dollars less than 
in the earlier year. Total receipts were $3,156,308.89 the first year 
and $2,225,684.55 the second. In 1921 disbursements were as fol- 
lows: “ Pensions,’ $506,910.73; ‘time loss” (awards for temporary 
total disability), $745,595.23; permanent partial awards for less than 
24 months, $188,477.59; and medical aid, $436,209.83; or a total of 
$1,877,193.38. In 1922, payments were: For “pensions,” $479,- 
040.35; for “time loss,” $472,598.06; for permanent partial awards 
for less than 24 months, $182,356.69; and for medical aid, $345,- 
247.27, a total of $1,479,242.37. The account shows also disburse- 
ments fer physiotherapy, burial expense, rehabilitation, and admin- 
istration. The total ledger assets for the fund are offset by liabilities 
amounting to $4,400,268.19 in 1921, leaving a surplus for distribution 
of $523,473.81. In 1922 the habilities aggregated $4,538,844.44, the 
surplus for distribution being $307,512.72, with an unassigned surplus 
of $545.83. 

A comparative statement is given showing receipts and disburse- 
ments for each of the fiseal years from 1915 to 1922, with totals. 
Premiums paid by employers reached their maximum in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, the amount, as already stated above, 
being $2,767,369.04, though the previous year closely approached 
this record, payments amounting to $2,733,081.28. These premiums 
refleet not only the number of workers, but also the wage rate; 
while premiums by workmen are significant only of the number of 
days worked, without reference to wages. Workmen’s premiums 
were largest in 1920, when $198,689.08 was collected from this source, 
about $1,100 more than in the year 1921, which ranked next. 

Time loss, by which is meant the temporary total disability cases, 
was highest in 1920, when $752,484.69 was disbursed on this account; 
medical aid reached its maximum in 1921, with an expenditure of 
$436,209.83. The year 1921 also showed the high mark in “pen- 


,” i. e., continuing payments for death or continuing disability. 
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Vermont. 


"THE Commissioner of Industries of Vermont has published }j, 
biennial report for the period ending June 30, 1922, giving dat, 
for the biennium. Nonfatal accidents during the first year num. 
bered 7,724 and during the second 6,564, or a total of 14,288. 
largest number of these (4,139) were due to the workmen beine }j; 
by objects. Slivers of wood, steel, etc., caused 1,464 accidents, {,\, 
1,296, and nails, hooks, glass, iron, etc., 1,292. Crushes and bruise 
were the most numerous type of injury (4,629), cuts and lacerations 
having second place with 4,008. Fingers were the parts most «fie, 
injured, the number being 4,069, while injuries to eyes num} re( 
2,045. <A little more than one-half of the eye injuries were duc 1) 
slivers of wood, steel, etc., suggesting a possible improvement in pro. 
tection by the use of goggles. Injuries to hands numbered 1,805 and 
to trunk 1,501. The number of fatal injuries was 61, of which two 
did not come under the compensation act. Benefits for medica! aid 
amounted to $160,089.37, and for compensation to $362,030.31. 


Wisconsin. 


‘THE following summary table shows the amount of compensation 
and medical benefit incurred on account of industrial accidents 
settled by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, classified by type of disability. The 
original tables just made public by the commission * contain much 
more detailed data than are given in the table below. 

COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL AID ON ACCOUNT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 1y 


WISCONSIN SETTLED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1922, CLAssI. 
FIED BY TYPE OF DISABILITY. 



































Benefits. 
om Compensation. Medical aid. 
Type of disability. cases. ry | 
Total. per _ pos | ’ Aven 
case. otal. per Amount. per 
case. case. 
Deaths: 
With total dependents................ 87 | $394,192 |$4,530 | $378,031 ($4,345 | $16,161 $im 
With partial esis bee 33 45,341 | 1,374 39,300} 1,191 | 6,041) is 
Without dependents.................. 36 8, 301 231 2, 812 78 5, 489 
WOE di sn ted cbeseedsbccccnecessdia 156 447, 834 | 2,871 420,143 | 2,693 | 27,691 
Permanent total disabilities.............. 7| 41,433/5,919| 39,4451 5,635/ 1,988) 2% 
P. ent partial disabilities (scheduled 
NO i Rk a 769 | 608,831| 661] 442,209| 575| 66,622 $] 
Permanent partial disabilities (relative 
EN, i sid vedas sgnees Re OG 769 | 700,159| 910} 544,943} 708/| 155,216) 22 
Other permanent disabilities (nonsched- } 
ee al SO GOES | MED Dit CEE ee 29 86, 760 | 2,991 78,208 | 2,696 8, 552 205 
Temporary disabilities...................- 14,122 | 1,174, 957 83 | 727,190 52 | 447, 767 32 
Total, all caSeS..........sc000se-+-e- 15, 852 | 2,950,974 | 187 2, 252,138 | 142 | 707,836; 45 




















1 Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Compensation and medical aid incurred on account of acc) nly 
by extent of disability—settled cases July 1; 1921, to June 30, 1922. (Photostat tables.) 
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Old-Age Pension Legislation in Belgium.! 


the payment of free old-age pensions to persons born before 

January 1, 1858, on their reaching the age of 65 years. In 
fixing this limit, which was accepted by the Government, the legis- 
lature indicated that it intended to give the law only a temp: rary 
and transitory character and that the Government was expected 
to present a bill which would definitely settle the question of old- 
age pensions. A law of January 3, 1923, extends the benefits of 
this fo to persons born before October 1, 1860, upon their reaching 
their sixty-fifth year. This extension of the law, therefore, is for 
a period of less than three years. In the me: antime the Govern- 
ment has introduced a bill providing for compulsory insurance against 
old age and death. 


B A Belgian law of August 20, 1920, provision was made for 


Determining Compensation under Danish Accident Insurance Law of 


July 6, 1916.? 


HE accident insurance law of Denmark, passed July 6, 1916, 

ti: and amended June 28, 1920, rovides that in permanent 

disability cases compensation shall be paid for accidents covered 

by the law when there is a permanent reduction of working capacity 
of 5 per cent or more. 

The workmen’s insurance commission authorized to enforce the 
law has issued a circular which shows the disability percentages 
the committee intends to use in administering the law. The per- 
centages shown in the table are based on the supposition that pre- 
vious to the accident the injured person was in good health and 
able-bodied and that the aloes did not affect special skill required 
in his customary work. Should this not be the case, Or de uld 
complications arise due to the accident, the figures in most cases 
would be higher. The following table shows percentages for specified 
injuries : 

PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY SCHEDULE OF DANISH WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMMISSION, 











Per cent of total 
disability. Per cent 
of total 
Nature of injury. Nature of injury. disability 
Right Left either 
or or mem Der. 
major. | minor. 








Loss of both eyes or sight of both eyes. 
Total stiffness of shoulder joint. . . Loss of one eye (enucleation) 
Total stiffness of elbow joint at Loss of sight, one eye 

a of sight, one eye, to one-third 
Total stiffness of ‘gg 3 joint at 


nearly right angle Reduction of sight, one eye, to over one- 
Totals ess of whhing: aes, t nor- third vision 
mal position........... Anell 20 Loss of hearing, both ears 


1 Comité Central Industriel de Peigiaue, Bulletin, Jan. 17, 1923, p. 30; and Bulletin Mensuel du Parti 
Ouverier Belge, Jan. 10, 1923, pp. 2, 3. 
S Arbetarskyddet, “Stockholin, No. il, 1922, pp. 351-353. 
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PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY SCHEDULE OF DANISH WORKMEN’S INSURANcp 
COMMISSIO N—Coneluded. ' 
Per cent of total |) | 
disability. | | Per cent 
Nature of injury. | Nature of injury. d 
Right Left 
or or | ember 
major. | minor. 











Fy Re | ee ae eee 75 65 || Loss of hearing, one ear................-- 
Loss of thumb and metacarpal | DRA OE OG BEI n 6.0.0 nose acncsoce>- gs 

DUEULAL 256. « cb inb .ccevsscusccel 30 25 || Total stiffness of hip joint, normal posi- 
Ee ORE ee | 25 18 eee ee eee alah dither « { 
Loss ef tinal one phalanx...... 10 8 |! Loss of leg between hip and knee........ : 

s of index finger............... 5 12 || Loss of leg at knee.....................-. 

Loss of index finger, two phalan- | || Total stiffness of knee joint at extension. 

UN GF REO ome PUREE 3 12 10 || Total stiffness of knee joint strongly | 
Loss of index finger, one phalanx -| 0 i a os Se, Lok debe wee oe n 
Loss of middle finger. ............! 10 10 || Loss of leg between knee and ankle... ... By 
Loss of middle finger, two phalan- i oe stiffness of ankle joint at almost | 

OD. nnd 4h ccced «bless a» eines eemabal 8 SR ESS ae Sadi acaact 
Loss of middle finger, one phalanx. | 0 0 || Loss of foot................. 2b! MER 4) 
Loss of ring finger. ............... 10 10 || Loss of all toes on one foot.............. .| ) 
Loss of ring finger, two phalanges. | 8 8 || Loss of great toe including metatarsal | 
Loss of ring finger, one phalans...| 0 OM a ee ors ck, tdeasbaee 10-12 
Loss of little finger................ 10 ee EE SE DIL, dunn asc ddeterbencessee 8-10 
Loss oflittle finger, two phalanges.| 8 8 |} 
Loss of little finger, one phalanx. | 0 0 | | 








Stiffness of finger jomts is compensated by varying amounts and 
may equal or exceed the amount paid for the loss of a member. 

In case of decrease or loss of acuity of vision in both eyes the is- 
ability percentage is figured according to the following table. This 
table applies to workers whose occupation does not make any special 
devas on the eyesight. When it does, an increase is made. Wher 
there is decrease or loss of acuity of vision of both eyes, compensation 
varies and depends upon whether the decrease of vision is due entire|\ 
to the accident or partly to prior causes. | 


DANISH TABLE FOR DETERMINING DEGREE OF DISABILITY IN CASE OF DECR» ASE 
OR LOSS OF ACUITY OF VISION OF BOTH EYES. 





























Visual acuity. 6/6 6/12 6/18 6/24 6/36 | 6/60 2/60 | 
| ! 
OD... spumomss<gvensses 0 0 5 | 8-10 12 | 15 18 | 
Ely cdutasareansecese 0 0 5 8-10 12 15 18 | 
IE, indacsinediiea paces 5 5 10 12 15-18 20 25 
Maxeuaccoersenenses 8-10 8-10 12 15 20 25 35 | { 
SS beck ceqeecess 12 12 15-18 20 30 40 50 
Sep rey 15 15 25 40 50 65 | 
SPW deseccsdeunbscss 18 18 25 35 50 65 80 | 4 
__ Sav apEene er cre 20 20 30 40 60 75 wy) | 100 











The left-hand column represents the visual power of one eye and 
the horizontal line of fractions represents the visual power of tlie 
other, while the figure in the body of the table found at the vertex 
of a right angle drawn from the two fractional quantities represents 
the percentage of total disability that is allowed for the particular case. 
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Twenty-Five Years’ Operation of Danish Accident Insurance.’ 


ryHE Danish accident insurance law of July 6, 1916, made com- 
pulsory insurance general and codified the existing accident 
insurance legislation, including the following: (1) Law 0! 
January 7, 1898; (2) law of yo 3, 1900, providing voluntary accident 
insurance for fishermen; (3) law of April 1, 1905, providing seamen’s 
insuranceand for the first time making insurance compulsory; and (4) 
law of May 27, 1908, introducing voluntary agricultural insurance for 
small owners and also abolishing the limitation of the scope of the act 
to “hazardous” employments. The laws of May 9,1919, and June 28, 
1920, raised the maximum income on which calculations were based 
from 1,200 to 2,400 kroner ($321.60 to $643.20, par). Provisions for 
handling the insurance in South Jutland were enacted June 28, 1920, 
The number of cases reported under the several acts increased from 
1,906 in 1899 to 11,481 m 1922. In 1919, the year preceding the 
economic depression, 11,722 cases were reported. In 1899, 371 cases 
were settled, the death and invalidity benefits totaling 262,084 
kroner ($70,239, par). In 1922 there were approximately 3,700 cases 
with total benefits amounting to about 6,000,000 kroner ($1,608,000, 
par). During this 24-year period death and invalidity benefits 
amounting to about 40,000,000 kroner ($10,720,000, par) were 
eranted. This amount does not include cash benefits for temporary 
disability, which amounted to 1,965,000 kroner ($526,620, par), or 
about 23 per cent of the death and invalidity benefits for the 3-year 
period 1917-1920. The temporary disability benefits, however, are 
paid only from the beginning of the fourteenth week after the injury, 
the first 13 weeks of disability being compensated under the voluntary 
sickness Insurance law. As previous to 1916 there was no super- 
vision over these cash benefits, it is impossible to estimate the amount 
before that time. There is also a small sum for medical treatment in 
accordance with the provisions of the 1916 law. 
The operations of the Danish accident insurance laws from 1899 
to 1922 are summarized in the following table: 
EXPERIENCE UNDER DANISH ACCIDENT INSURANCE LAWS, 1999 TO 1922. 
[1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 


Number | 























Wiarn he 
ne ofcom- | Invalidity | ae ; | of cor Invali 
Year. |... |pensation} and death | Year. | dante re. |per ion} and 

| “warted, | _ cases benefits.! | sorted, | _caseS. | beneiits.! 

} Portes’. | settled. | ported. | settled. | 

Kroner. ] | Krone 
19D os chetanbh «tal 1, 906 371 262, 084 || 1912...........-.. 6, 193 2,420 | 1,370, 
oe eS TE 2, 284 713 575, 257 || 1913.............. 6,631} 2.344) 1,314 
1901 33 o5 bewacetne | 2,296 884 685, 112 | 6, 570 2,253} 1,259 
1D Tin A | 2, 167 906 587,798 | 6, 681 2, 325 1,394, 
oe RNS 2,477 877 606, 905 | 7, 064 2, 105 1,352, 925 
a ee aE | 2,311 844 628, 993 | 9,934 2, 269 2, 02 
IPM. Unie <heae | 2,324 941 O06, G08 f 1918. .......4....: 10, 654 2,648 | 2,876,645 
0B. sadaskaese sp | 8,053 1, 136 742, 250 || 1919..........-.-- 11, 722 2,886 | 2, 932, 536 
fe is ROE. 3, 194 1, 136 856, 201 |] 1920.............. 11, 154 3,115] 3,719, 451 
1908 eben sd 3, 192 1, 289 873,549 |] 1921.............. 10, 496 3,643 | 5,360, 427 
RR aces oxpres 4,211 1,173 863,006 | 1922%............- Ll, 481 3,707 | 6,155, 000 
SRR Soa SS 5, 650 1,821 | 1,334,788 | | | === 
Dc Biciiinetaned 5, 985 2,228} 1, 417, 706 | Total......| 139,630 | 44,084 | 39, 827, 568 











1 Does not include cash benefits for temporary total disability, which were approximately 1,965,009 
kroner for the 3-year period 1917-1919. 

2 Figures for 1922 are estimates. 

«Denmark. Indenrigsministeriet. Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat. Copenhagen, January, 
1922, pp. 1-12. : 

> See MONTHLY REviEw, October, 1916, p. 62. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Labor Laws That Have Been Declared Unconsiitutional. 
A WELL-KNOWN saying may be paraphrased by stating that ley. 


islatures propose but courts dispose. Since the days of Chi:/ 

Justice arshall the position has been maintained that an ep- 
actment of a law-making body stands or falls according to whet). 
or not it survives the test of constitutionality as determined by tl) 
courts. The laws in the field of labor which have failed to surviy. 
this test are covered in Bulletin No. 321 recently issued by th, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bulletin shows that 
some 270 statutes, ordinances, and bills have thus been declared un- 
constitutional by the various courts. The decisions covered are 
mainly those of the courts of final jurisdiction, State and Federal. 
but in some instances the decision of a lower court holding an ac: 
unconstitutional has not been contested, and such decisions have 
been accepted as conclusive. 

Practically every pres of legislation and attempted legislation i; 
represented by the laws, etc., found invalid. The bulletin open: 
with a statement of the basis of legislative action and the constitu- 
tional distinctions which the courts apply. Then follows a brief 
account of the subject of each enactment and the reason for its con- 
demnation, with the citations of cases. The Southern States hive 
attempted in various ways to compel the repayment of money «in: 
a gs advanced in anticipation of services to be rendered und: 
labor contract, and seven such statutes have been found to con/!\ict 
with the Constitution; while an equal number seeking like ends |; 
punishing breaches of contracts were likewise futile. Attempts to 
compel the giving of a statement of cause of discharge were dec] arid 
invalid in four States, while two others upheld them, being sustained 
therein by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This last-mentioned situation has occurred in various instances. 1: 
the bulletin shows different tribunals applying the selected tests wt! 
different results. Opposite viewpoints have also been adopted, «; is 
illustrated by the hcldied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of workmen’s compensation statutes of identical provision 
with those declared invalid by the courts of New York and Kentu 
Another illustration of such differences is in the line of reasoning |) 
which the Supreme Court of Colorado condemned a law limiting 1! 
hours of labor in mines, notwithstanding decisions by the Supr« ine 
Court of Utah and of the United States sustaining similar legiola' on. 
A change of attitude by the same court has also occurred, as w!ir 
the Supreme Court condemned a baker’s work-time law in 1°). 
but upheld a general factory hours law of Oregon in 1914. } 

Anyone interested in the history of labor legislation and its con-t: 
tutional limitations will find this little bulletin of special valuc: | 
also affords interesti Ty ae on judicial attitudes as expressed 
by different courts and at different times. 
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Constitutionality of Provision of Clayton Act Giving Jury Trial to 
Persons Charged with Contempt. 


District Court for the Southern District of Florida, Burrell 

Atchison and L. H. Sheehee were charged with contempt. 
They claimed the right to trial by jury under the provisions of section 
22 of the so-called Clayton Act (38 Stat. 730), to the effect that “in 
all cases within the purview of this act such trial may be by the court, 
or, upon demand of the accused, by jury.”’ In its proceedings the 
Government objected to trial by jury, and on hearing the demand was 
denied, the provisions of the act in this respect being declared out- 
side the power of Congress to enact. (In re Atchison, 284 Fed. 604.) 
In discussing the point the court referred to the ‘‘separate and inde- 
pendent’’ branches of the Government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, the courts having inherent powers to enforce their 
orders and punish for disobedience. Decisions of the courts of last 
resort of Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Virginia, holding unconstitu- 
tional State laws which undertook to regulate procedure and contempt 
were cited, and the following conclusion was reached by the court: “I 
am of opinion that that portion of the Clayton Act giving a jury 
trial to persons charged with contempt in violating the injunctiona! 
order is of no force even in cases which fall strictly under said act.’’ 
As the parties charged with contempt were not employees of the 
railroad at the time the injunction was issued, it was said to be 
“extremely doubtful if these are cases falling under said act,”’ 
which regulates the relations of employer and employees in the case 
under consideration. For both reasons, therefore, ‘the prayer in 
the answers for a jury trial will be denied.”’ 


oe the violation of an injunction issued by the United States 





Interference with Interstate Commerce by Strikes and Boycotts. 


and the interruption of interstate commerce was before the 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
sitting at St. Louis, Mo., in the case, U. S. Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national Union v. Herkert & Meisel (284 Fed. 446), which came before 
the court on appeal from the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Missouri. Suit had been brought by the company 
against the union for an injunction to restrain interference by picket- 
ing, the use of threats, force, intimidation, assaults, etc., leading to 
the quitting of employment by the employees of the company. The 
injunction was granted (268 Fed. 662), the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court resting on the alleged violation of the antitrust law, there being 
no diversity of citizenship between the parties, and no other Federal 
question involved. The provision of the act on which the decision 
was based is the first section, which declares illegal every contract, 
combination, conspiracy, etc., in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations (26 Stat. 209). 
The union contended that there was not sufficient evidence to sustain 
the decree, since, “although it conclusively established the facts that 


TS question of the relation of interference with manufactures 
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the defendants conspired to and did by unlawful means, such as to 
many pickets, assaults, threats, and intimidation of employees an of 
those seeking employment,” interfere with interstate commerce in t}\. (Da 
products of the company, with whom four other corporations we, ‘The 
associated as complainants, this interference was effected by prevent- part 
ing the manufacture of articles, which was not itself an interferenc and 


with interstate commerce, the means adopted being for the purpos. yiou 
of compelling the plaintiff companies to employ union men only an( rene 
to comply with other demands of the union. a ni 

Counsel for the union argued that the union had no purpose to J pre! 


restrain interstate commerce, but only to secure union recognition, 9 cert 
but the court held the conclusion inevitable that the purpose was t I 


prevent the manufacture and delivery in interstate commerce for J sinc 
the purpose of inflicting a continuing loss of income by which the J only 
laintifis would be compelled to submit to the demands of the union. wit! 


he court found that valuable contracts were in existence calling for J cou! 
the shipment in interstate commerce of goods of an aggregate value 3 er 
of $327,000, while the annual product of the complaining companies § '0!™ 
“poured into the channels of interstate commerce” a value of at It « 
least $2,500,000. Many cases were cited showing the inclusiveness JJ 204s 
of the term “commerce,” which covers “the receipt and acknowl 9%”. 


edgement of the receipt of the orders, the manufacture of the goods J }:3, 
pursuant thereto, the packing, loading, and shipping of them,” all J ultim 


of which were “intermediate steps and parts of, and the delivery In 
and payment for the goods were the final steps of, contracts and ;, | 
transactions in interstate commerce.” Restraint and prevention or & ,,; 
partial prevention of the taking of any of these steps by the unlawful & ;,;., 
means “‘was the very restraint denounced by the antitrust act. By), 
* * * The rights of the plaintiffs to keep their business running, to J ya; 
the ‘dil tenia tar of their currents of interstate commerce, were I to oy 


property rights which they were legally entitled to exercise.”’ 

Reference is made to the case United Mine Workers of America ». 
Coronado Coal Co. (42 Sup. Ct. 570), in which the Supreme Court 
had ruled that “coal mining is not interstate commerce,” and though 
obstruction may prevent coal from going into such commerce it is 
not a restraint of that commerce unless it is intended so to operate, 
“or has necessarily such a direct material and substantial effect to Li 
restrain it that the intention reasonably must be inferred.” In this 


case the amount of coal, the mining of which was obstructed, was too J pers 
small to have any “appreciable effect upon the price of coal or non- & to in 
union competition”; so that an action based on interference wit! § furt! 
commerce could not be sustained. In the present case the impor J (ch. 
tance of the interruption was held to bring the transaction under t) TI 
corollary of the necessarily “direct material and substantial effet’ JZ men 
of restraint from which intent may be reasonably inferred. |}0il J bers 
prior and subsequent to the injunction issued by the district court.  ' et 
intimidation by numbers, by threats, by following workmen to their JJ © w 
homes, and by other unlawful acts had prevented the manufactur J #so 


of the articles contracted for and stopped the flow of such products shou 
in interstate commerce. “The defendants are estopped from deny- with 
ing the necessary direct inevitable effect of their acts.” The decree J the 1 
of the lower court was therefore affirmed, one judge dissenting. of th 
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In contrast with the foregoing decision is one by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, rendered a few weeks earlier 
(Danville Loeal Union No. 115 v. Danville Brick Co., 283 Fed. 909). 
The conditions were the same as in the case of the trunk makers, the 
parties in the present case being a union of brick and clay workers 
and a manufacturer of brick at Danville, [ll. The plant had pre- 
viously been operated as a union shop, but the agreement failed of 
renewal, and after a three months’ shutdown, the plant reopened as 
a nonumion establishment.. A strike and picketing followed, and a 
preliminary injunction was allowed enjoining the union from doing 
certain acts interfering with the operation of the company’s business. 

The fundamental question in this case was one of jurisdiction, 
since, aS in the case above, there was no diversity of citizenship, and 
only the claim that the antitrust act was violated by interference 
with interstate commerce could support the jurisdiction of a Federal 
court. Shipments outside the State were alleged, and in particular a 
certain contract to furnish brick to the city of LaFayette, Ind., per- 
formance of which was prevented by the acts of the defendants. 

It does not appear that there was any direct interference with the transportation of 
goods, nor is there any allegation to that effect. Construing the evidence most favor- 
ably to the plaintiff it appears, at most, that the acts complained of interfered with 
the operation of the plant, i. e., with the process of production, and affected distri- 
bution of the goods beyond the State only to the extent that interference with output 
ultimately reduces the quantity of goods available for distribution between States. 

In this case the court found that the interference was purely local 
in character and “‘so insignificant in its effect that it obviously can 
not be said to have any direct or appreciable influence in restraining 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the antitrust act,” citing 
the Coronado Coal case above. The decree granting an injunction 
was therefore reversed, the court finding itself without jurisdiction 
to entertain the bill, which was directed to be dismissed. 





Collective Agreements Creating Monopolies, Colorado. 


coming up under the antitrust law of the State, which declares 

unlawful any trust or combination of capital, skill, or acts by 
persons or associations to carry out restrictions in trade or commerce, 
to increase or reduce the price of commodities, etc. The act provides 
further that labor is not a commodity within the meaning of the act 
(ch. 161, Acts of 1913). 

The first case (Campbell v. People, 210 Pac. 841) involved an agree- 
ment between the members of a plumbers’ association and the mem- 
bers of a local union of working plumbers by which the former agreed 
to employ none but members of the latter, while the members agreed 
to work only for members of the employers’ association. There was 
also an agreement that not more than two members of any firm 
should work with tools and that in no case should these two work 
with tools on the same job. This was held to be in contravention of 
the terms of the act above cited. The court regarded the provisions 
of this agreement as clearly a restriction of the business. ‘Its pur- 
pose Bad intent must be learned from its obvious and natural ten- 


ee cases were recently before the Supreme Court of Colorado, 
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dency, which would be to put everybody not a member of that asso. 
ciation out of the business of plumbing, and thus achieve a monopw|y,” 
The agreement was held to have the intent of controlling the busines 
of plumbing in the city of Colorado Springs, which was the locis o 
the two parties. The contract did not relate to labor alone, so ¢})q; 
it was not exempt under the provision declaring labor not a cop. 
modity; there was also a direct restriction in the provision prohil)iting 
more than two members of the firm of master plumbers to use tos. 

The second case (Johnson v. People, 210 Pac. 843) involved ay 
agreement among dealers in electrical appliances, who also jnade 
installations, by which they pooled, combined, and united thei 
interests so as to increase the prices of the manufacturers and a|s) 
the cost of installation. It was argued that as installation was | bo; 
it was excepted from the restrictions of the statute as to coml)ina- 
tions, and was lawful; and as the verdict in the court below ha 
been general, the conviction was unlawful in its entirety because ij 
included the conviction for the lawful act of a labor combinati 
This argument the supreme court of the State rejected. 

Since electric apparatus is usually sold with installation, to control the price oj the 
installation sew he to practically control the price of the apparatus and to deicat 
the law. * * * While labor is not a commodity under this act, yet electri 
apparatus is. The control of the commodity price is forbidden, and any share « 
bination to control or establish its price is allewid: 

The judgment in this case was therefore affirmed, as well as in t) 
one first noted. 


Aly 





Union Membership as a Condition of Employment, Massachusetts. 


(Ryan v. Hayes, 137 N. E. 344) in which were considered va- 

rious points of law affecting the status of a workman who <0! 
employment in a closed shop. Ryan was by occupation a teamster, 
and applied for employment to one Adams, who carried on the |)usi- 
ness of sponging cotton and woolen cloth. Adams had agreed with 
the spongers’ union to employ only union members in his estal)|ish- 


tear: Supreme Court of Massachusetts recently had before it case 


ment, and he told Ryan when the latter applied for work that he | 


must make application to the union and become a member if he was 
to remain in ie employment. This Ryan agreed to do, voluntarily 
accepting it as a condition to be met to obtain the employment w!iich 
he desired. 

Soon after he began work it became known throughout the esta)b- 
lishment that a nonunion man was at work, and an officer of the 
union asked Adams what his intention was as to the fulfillmeni oi 
his agreement to employ only union men. Adams replied that lhe 
intended to keep the agreement, and that Ryan had been put to work 
with the understanding that he should become a member of the 
union. The officers of the union knew that Adams desired a tcam- 
ster, but made no effort to furnish one for him. However, [yi 
consulted with the officers, and made his application, as a teamstcr, 
for admission to the union, and Adams was told at the time that 
Ryan must not work until he had been admitted. Subsequently the 
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application to be received as a teamster was changed because the 
union had no such classification, and the application was made to be 
received as a sponger. This Ryan consented to, though expecting 
to follow his vocation as teamster. When his application was ac- 
cepted, it was voted that his name be — at the bottom of the 
list for work, though of this vote Ryan had no notice. 

Ryan was competent to operate a sponging machine, and having 
been told by Hayes, one of the officers of the union, that he could nae) 
to work, he did so, though another officer had told him the contrary. 
After Ryan had worked a couple of hours, Hayes, by telephone, 
revoked his previous permission. Adams was then told that he must 
not employ Ryan under the circumstances; this Adams assented to, 
and Ryan was therefore out of work, though having complied with 
all the requirements and been accepted by the employer as an em- 
ployee in conformity with his agreement with the union. Ryan there- 
upon sued Hayes and other officers and members of the union for an 
injunction and damages for an alleged conspiracy to prevent obtain- 
ing and holding employment. The court found that the agreement 
that he had made to become a member of the union as a condition of 
obtaining employment was not unlawful and that he was bound by 
its terms. ‘Taking into account all the facts set forth above by the 
master in chancery to whom the case had been referred, the court 
found that there was no deceit in changing the application from 
teamster to sponger, and that though Ryan ‘had not aan informed 
of the condition that his name “be placed on the bottom of the list 
for work,” the action was nevertheless in accordance with the con- 
tract into which Ryan had entered te become a member of the union. 
This membership involved conformity with the regular procedure of 
the union, which had power to make by-laws not in sonllict with the 
constitution or by-laws of the central body. Hayes was therefore 
acting on authority when, in accordance with the special vote, he 
secured Ryan’s dismissal until it should be his turn in the order of the 
list to be placed at work. ‘It is immaterial that Adams had not 
been informed of this vote until after the plaintiff (Ryan) had been 
admitted, or that the plaintiff refused to acquiesce in the decision 
and brought suit. In joining the union ‘he engaged to be bound by 
its rules and subjected himself to its discipline.’” The case was 
therefore dismissed. 


Right of Wrongfully Discharged Employee to Bonus, North Carolina. 


HE status of a bonus promised to employees for continuous service 
fi was discussed by the Supreme Court of North Carolina in « 
case recently beloie it (Roberts v. Mays Mills, 114 S. E. 530). 

The defendants operated a cotton mill in the State, and in 
January, 1920, had promised a 10 per cent bonus at Christmas “to 
those who have been continuously in the company’s employ since this 
present month of January.” Roberts and his wilt worked in the mill 
up to September 13, 1920, when they were dismissed from service. 
It was in evidence that the work of the plaintiffs was entirely satis- 
factory, and that their discharge was due not to any dissatisfaction 
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with their work, but to remarks alleged to have been made by Robert; 
outside of the mill and not m connection with its business. Roberts 
and his wife sued to recover the wages for the prior week, also { ;§ 
$191.83 bonus, and for an additional sum claimed as damages [,, 
breach of contract, this sum being the amount that would have bee, 
sxarned from the time of discharge to Christmas. 

The trial court recognized the claim for the wages, the company «|x 
admitting it, and tendering an offer for judgment for this sum. [tithe : 
denied other liability, and the court took this view of the case, giving Hi thei 
judgment only for the unpaid wages. When the ease came to the fihelp 
suprame court of the State, cases were cited m which it was deci led avai 
that a bonus promised for faithful and continuous service is not , final 

ratuity or gift, but that the employee is entatled to it if he is wronc. Bi that 
Fully discharged, or at least to the proportionate amount accrued uy BM elect 
to the time of discharge. It 

There was contradictory testimony as to whether or not Robert: Mi resp’ 
had made the offensive remarks, but the judge m the trial court had Bj caus 
issued mstructions on this pomt. The supreme court ruled that i), law : 
jury should have been ealled upon to weigh the evidence, and decid: Tl 
whether there was good and sufficient eause for the discharge. If t|, Aw 
finding should be in the negative, “then the plaintiff and his wife ar Hi subje 
entitled to reeovery upon a quantum meruit for the bonus up to thy 
time they were wrongfully discharged.’”” The case was theref r 
remanded for a new trial, the decision being that if the discharge \ a prises 
on grounds ‘not legal and sufficient for termination of the ofier «/ Far 
extra compensation for continuous service,” there was a liability © t) Bj"? = 
the extent at least of payment of the bonus earned up to the time o| 
the discharge.” 

As to the added damages for loss of employment, it was said thai QR Ar 
there was no right of recovery in this respect, since the contract o/ BM te | 
employment was terminable at the end of amy week; for the san 
reason the benus for the unexpired term could not be recovered. 
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Accident Insurance Law for Agricultural Workers in France. ! va 


Er 

re . , ‘ work 

Y A law enacted December 15, 1922, the French accident insuran: coda 
law of April 9, 1898, was extended to include agricultural MM the s: 
workers. The original compensation law which related to ij regul: 
workers in industrial enterprises was amended April 12, 19' R,- 
: _ ° : . : a. of Jul 
to include workers in commercial establishments, and on July 15,1014. BR ana ¢ 
the benefits of the law were extended to forestry workers. While MH fixed 


repeated efforts have been made to include agricultural workers these J April 


efforts have been unavailing up to the present time except for a pro- dl “ 
vision of the law of June 30, 1899, which made the law of 1898 applic- IM by th 
able to agricultural workers in the single ease of accidents caused by BR Ax 


machinery driven by mechanical power. The present law, which fy cid 
first passed the French Senate, had the support of the ministers o! Bj (i 
agriculture and labor, who insisted before the joint committees of By 
agriculture and health that the Chamber of Deputies should accept, IM agent 


without amendment, the text adopted by the Senate. \—— 





»'The data on which this article is based are from L’Information Sociale, Paris, Jan. 18, 1923, pp. 7,5 [ae oe 
La République Frangaise, Dee. 30, 1922, p. 3; and Journal Officiel, Dec. 16, 1922, pp. 12014-12016. regist 
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The law will not become effective until one year after the publica- 
tion of the official decrees which regulate the execution of the law. 

These decrees must be issued within six months of the promulga- 
Fiion of the law, making a maximum delay of 18 months in putting it 
into efleet. This period of delay, it is considered, will allow sufficient 
time for the organization of mutual! accident msurance societies. 

The only agriculturists excepted from the provisions of the law are 
the small farmers who ordinarily work alone or with the assistance of 
their families, even though they occasionally employ one or more 
helpers. Nevertheless an opportunity is given to these workers to 
avail themsetves of the provisions of the law and in order that the 
financial burden may not prove too onerous for them the law provides 
that part of the premiums shall be paid by the State if these farmers 
elect to take out msurance for themselves and their families. 

It will be noted that the text of the law omits any mention of the 
responsibility for medical fees, a question, it is stated, which has 
caused many difficulties in connection with the administration of the 
law of 1898. 


The provisions of the law are as follows: 


ArticLE 1. The law relating to the responsibility for labor accidents shall apply, 
subject to special reservations noted below, to workers, employees, and servants 
other than personal servants, who are engaged in any kind of agricultural undertaking ' 
as well as in the breeding and training of animals and those employed in storehouses 
or warehouses having articles for sale which belong to syndicates or agricultural enter- 
prises, when the agricultural enterprise is the principal one. 

Farmers who ordinarily work alone or with the assistance of members of their family, 
are not subject to the present law, even if they occasionally employ one or more 
other persons. 

Art. 2. Persons employed by contractors or individuals in the care of gardens are 
to be regarded as agricultural workers, small farmers being excluded. 

Arr. 3. If any person referred to im article 1 is employed by a person subject to 
the law, principally in work outlined in the preceding articles, but occasionally at 
other work not covered by accident legislation, the present law shall apply also to 
accidents which may occur m connection with this other occupation. 

Art. 4. Farmers who are exempted from the law may, by taking out insurance 
in favor of members of their famihes and of their occasional hired helpers, elect to 
come under the provisions of the law as regards all accidents which occur to these 
workers im the course of their employment. 

Employer farmers whose employees come under the terms of the law, those who 
work alone, and those who have taken advantage of the permission given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph may, under the same condition of taking out imsurance, benefit by 
the said law in case of accidents of which they may be the victims. A decree will 
regulate the conditions under which this may be effected. 

The law then becomes applicable also, under conditions determined by the law 
of July 18, 1907, to the members of families of the small farmers working with them, 
and to their oceasional helpers; these may claim from the insurer the allowances 
fixed by the present law, conforming to the regulations established by the law of 
April 9, 1898. 

The cost of benefits to members of the families of small farmers and their occasional 
helpers shall be borne by the farmers themselves and that of benefits to the farmers 
by the insurer according to the conditions of article 23 of the aforesaid law. 

Arr. 5. If disability continues for more than four days and if the place of the 
accident is outsice of the commune where the farmer lives, the accident must be 
reported to the farmer by registered letter, requiring acknowledgment of its receipt 
either by the injured employee, or by a representative or an interesied person. 

accident causing incapacity for work must be reported by the farmer or his 

agent to the mayor’s office of the place where the accident occurs, under the coz 
ditions specified in article 11 of the law of April 9, 1898. 

| The delay allowed by that law will begin, in case the farmer does not live in the 

commune where the accident happens, on the day of the receipt by him of the 

registered letter. 
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Upon the failure of the person reporting the accident to attach a physician’s ce;tis. Ax 
cate showing the condition of the injured employee, the probable results of jh. 


accident, and the period within which it will be possible to know the definite res\)|;, 
the farmer must, within four days after the receipt of the notice, and under the pe1.);, 
provided for in article 14 of the law of April 9, 1898, have a medical certificate )).. 
vided at his expense and deposited in the mayor’s office at the place where the accii|:.;,; AR 
occurred, which serves as a receipt. : ; 

If either the farmer or his agents has had knowledge of an accident entailing ; 
pacity for more than four days and if he has not received a notice of thisaccident {rox 
either the injured employee, his representative, or an interested person, he 1): An 
make the report to the mayor’s office at the place of accident with a corroborating 
certificate. 

The fee for posting the notice of the accident and the cost of the medical certifica:, 
shall be paid by the farmer. Free printed forms for notice to the farmer will be place hy a 
at the disposal of those interested. A decree will determine the contents of the forms, meth 
the use of which shall not be compulsory, and will fix the conditions under w\)ic} by tl 
notice of accidents shall be transmitted to the Ministry of Labor by the mayor’s otiice, mini 

The time within which the justice of the peace shall proceed to the inquiry jyo- Mu 
a v8 for in the law of 1898 is fixed at 3 days and the time for closing the inquiry at vear 
15 days. budg 

Art. 6. If the proprietor does not work the farm himself, the farmer, renter, or oth an 
manager shall be responsible for the payments to the injured employees or the part irs re. 
interested. of the 

If there is no insurance, the renter, or in his place, the National Old-Age Retirement AR 
Fund has a right of action against the lessor to the amount of half the compensation, [J the c 
notwithstanding all agreements to the contrary. the le 

This right of action shall not be exercised when the renter has been duly insure Th 
against the entire risk, either by himself, or by the lessor, who, notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary, must bear at least half of the insurance premium. 

No action may be taken against the proprietor if, the risk having been insured funds 
according to paragraph 3, the renter has taken on additional uninsured work¢rs articl 
unless the proprietor had been so notified by registered letter sent eight days })r- Ar’ 


orgal 
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operé 







































viously by the renter. enter 

Art. 7. When the accident happens to a person a charge of animals belony- The 
ing to several farmers or is employed on agricultural works carried on cooperati\: poste 
the responsibility shall fall solely upon the owners of the animals or upon the persis AR} 
having undertaken together the operations of agricultural works, excepting action accid 
which may be taken against them under the common law. ARI 

If the whole amount of the risk has been duly insured by one of said farmers or |\y the de 
one-third of them, those who have paid the premiums shall have a right of action The 
against those who have not participated in the insurance up to the total amount o! ' he preset 
premiums. Inst 

Arr. 8. The daily compensation shall be equal to half of the wages. In case the covers 
wages vary, this daily compensation shall be equal to half the wages which the inj\ir! law e1 


employee received at the time of the accident, for the entire period during whic) lic Not 
would have been employed. the pr 
At the expiration of this period the daily compensation shall be calculated 1) 0n The 
rates fixed every two years by the prefect of each department, after advising wit): (/« Frot 
departmental commissioner of labor or, in default of that, by the general counci! 1 causec 
after regular consultation with chambers of agriculture, departmental agricul i.ir:! in the 
offices, and workers and employers’ agricultural unions, regarding the average ani! sel ves 
wages of agricultural workers. Eve 
The rates fixed by the prefect in execution of the preceding paragraph may |v {or at the 
the agricultural region and should be by classes of workers. be can 
If there is payment in kind, it shall be calculated, unless there is a contrary sti}. condit 
lation raising the amount of the share, according to the average value of this remuncra- registe 
tion in the department. ~ ART 
If the injured employee is not on regular wages, the daily payment shall be ca!cu- The 
lated according to paragraph three of this article. the pr 
If the injured employee is not on regular wages, or if he receives a varying wage 0 of Mar 
wages in kind, the payments provided for by the law of 1898 shall be calculated accor(- Prey 
ing to an average annual wage fixed according to paragraph three of this article. by the 
or farmers not earning wages the calculation of the daily compensation or the mine t 
income due shall be based upon the annual profits declared by them at the time they subseq 
took out insurance. Ther 
by the 
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Art. 9. In any case the wage serving as a basis for the fixing of the income shall not 
be less than the minimum wage fixed for each department, according to the provisions 
of paragraph three of the preceding article. 

it is upon this minimum wage that the income due to a worker under 16 years of age 
shall be calculated, if it is not shown that such a worker earns more. 

Arr. 10. Asexceptions to the provisions of article 3 of the law of 1898, foreign workers, 
victims of accidents, who do not reside or who cease to reside in French territory, will 
not receive daily compensation excepting in the case of clauses to the contrary in 
treaties provided for in the said article. 

Arr. 11. Thesocieties or the funds of insurance and of mutual agricultural reinsurance 
organized under the provisions of the law of July 4, 1900, will be admitted to cover the 
risks of death and permanent disability under the present law, on condition tMat they 
operate in accordance with the guaranties imposed upon mutual insurance societies, 
by article 27 of the law of 1898, modified by that ef March 31, 1905, according to the 
methods determined by a “ Regulation of the Public Administration,” countersigned 
by the ministers of labor, of agriculture, and of finances, which will fix, notably, the 
minimum number of members and the minimum of insured risks. 

Mutual insurance societies registered under the law of July 4, 1900, will receive each 
vear from the State, within the limits of the credit appropriated for this purpose in the 
budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, and under the conditions determined by a 
“Regulation of Public Administration,’’ special grants representing half of the maxi- 
mum fees paid by those members listed in paragraph 2 of article 1, who have made use 
of the permission relating to dependents provided for in article 4. 

Art. 12. In case of accidents covered by the present law a decree will determine 
the conditions under which the notice shall be transmitted by the mayor’s offic to 
the labor inspection department. 

The justice of the peace is obliged to summon the head of the enterprise or his 
assistant at least four days in advance. 

Arr. 13, Enterprisessubject to the present law will contribute to the special guaranty 
funds provided for in article 24 of the law of 1898 under the conditions determined by 
article 5 of the law of April 12, 1906, amended by the law of March 26, 1908. 

Art. 14, The provisions of article 31 of the law of 1898 shall not be applicable to the 
enterprises subject to the present law. 

The text of the present law, as well as the regulations as to its execution, must be kept 
posted in the offices of the mayor and the justices of the peace. 

Art. 15, The physicians appointed by the court to report concerning a labor 
accident must file their conclusions within one month at the latest. 

Art. 16. The present law will go into effect one year after the official publication of 
the decrees regulating its execution. 

Theater must be issued within six months following the promulgation of the 

resent law. 

. Insurance contracts written prior to the publication of these decrees for those persons 
covered by the first article are annulled from the date of the application of the present 
law even if they cover the risks specified by the laws of 1898, 1902, 1905, and 1906. 

Notwithstanding all clauses to the contrary only the earned premiums shali remain 
the property of the insurer. 

The unearned premium, if any, shall be restored to the insured person. 

From the same date the provisions of the law of 1899 shall not apply to accidents 
caused by machinery driven by mechanical power whenever such machines are used 
in the work of the enterprise by the farmers to whom they belong and who are them- 
sel ves subject to the present law. 

Every contract of insurance against accidents included under the present law may 
at the wish of either of the parties, and notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
be canceled every five years, counting from the date on which it went into effect, on 
condition that six months’ notice is given either by an extrajudicial action or by 
registered letter. 

Art. 17. The present law shall be applicable to Algeria. 

The “ Regulations of the Public Administration®”’ issued during the year following 
the promulgation of the present law will determine its application to the four colonies 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana, and Réunion. 

Previous to this and at least three months before the expiration of the delay fixed 
by the preceding paragraph, ‘‘ Regulations of the Public Administration?’ will deter- 
mine the conditions of application to these colonies of the law of April 9, 1898, and of 
subsequent laws upon labor accidents. 

There shall be instituted for each of these colonies special guaranty funds managed 
by the chief of the bureau of registration. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Recent Labor Legislation in Italy.’ 


HE Italian Government has recently issued three decrees, tw, 
of which modify legislation in force relating to the superio; 
labor council and to invalidity and old-age msurance, respe:. 

tively, while the third decree provides for registration of employer 
and workers’ associations. A brief digest of the provisions of thoes 
decrees is given below. 

1. Superior labor council: A decree dated October 27, 1922, an 
promulgated in the Official Gazette on December 5, 1922, introdiices 
certain changes, as a provisional measure of reform, in the composi. 
tion of the superior labor council, an advisory board created by th; 
law of June 29, 1902,? for the purpose “of examining questions ¢ ). 
cerning the relations between employers and employees, suggesting 
measures to be adopted for the betterment of the conditions of tli 
workingmen, sce studies and investigations to be execute 
by the Bureau of Labor, expressing opinions on legislative }i\\; 
prevemonc to labor and on any other subject that the minister o/ 
abor may submit to its study.” 

This council, according to a report in the Italian press, had practically ceased 
function. It consisted of 44 members, of whom 5 directly represented employers in 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial enterprises, and 7 directly represented the 
workers. The council, as now reorganized, is intended to be more closely representa. 
tive of the different economic activities and of the workers’ and employers’ orgaui. 
zations in Italy. It is specifically divided, for the first time, into three groups, vir 
A first group, increased by 28 new members to 41, representing the workers; a secon( 
group, Increased by 25 new members to 40, representing the employers; and a thir! 
group of 16 members, representing the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, publi 
administrations, social welfare institutions, and the economic and social scien: 

The membership of the standing committee of the council has been increased {rom 
9 to 11, 4 members being chosen from each of the first two groups and 3 from the third 


2. Invalidity and old-age insurance: The Official Gazette of Novem- 
ber 28, 1922, publishes the text of a decree, dated October 27, 12) 
modifying the system of compulsory invalidity and old-age insurai 
instituted in Italy by decree of April 21, 1919.* 


Pensions at reduced rates may now be granted at the age of 60 (the norma! av 
being 65) to all insured persons (instead of, as formerly, only to persons employe 
in trades injurious to health). Nonmanual workers with a monthly salary exceelin: 
800 lire [$154.40, par] (instead of, as formerly, 350 lire [$67.55, par]), and persons of th: 
oes class with an annual income from farming exceeding 9,000 lire [$1,737, par] i:- 
stead of 3,600 lire [$694.80, par] ) are exempted. The allowance of 50 pal 
a month for six months, formerly granted only to the widow of an injured man \'s 
died before having received his pension or to the children under 15, will in int 
be also granted to the children under 15 of an insured woman who dies before havin 
received her pension, or to the widower, provided he is incapacitated for work. Wom 
who, on marriage, cease to be liable for compulsory insurance, and who have pai! 
least 24 contributions will, in future, have the right, when disabled, or on com)! 
— of their 55th year, to a pension corresponding in amount to the contributi: 
paid. ' 

3. Registration of employers’ and workers’ associations: A decr: 
dated October 29, 1922, and promulgated in the Official Gazeti: 
on December 5, 1922, provides for the registration of those employer 
and workers’ associations which seek to protect the ...terests of ther 


members in the relations between capita! and labor. 
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1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, , 1923, p. 11. 
2 U. 8. Bureau of Labor, Bul. No. 54, pp. 1 1065. . 
3 For a summary of this decree see MonTHLy Lasor Review, December, 1919, pp. 349-358. 
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Registration is optional; but, when the scheme is in operation, the representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ associations on 7 advisory councils and committees 
will be elected by registered associations only. 

Two registration committees, one for employers’ asso®iations and one for workers’ 
associations, will be set up at the Ministry of Labor and at the offices of each of the 
district factory inspectors. National associations must apply to the former for regis- 
tration and district associations to the latter. Each committee will be coraposed 
of four representatives of the workers’ and four representatives of the employers’ 
associations, under official chairmanship. 

Applications for registration must be supported by certain documents, including, 
inter alia, a copy of the constitution and rules, a copy of the last balance sheet, which 
must show that at least three-fifths of the income of the association is derived from 
the contributions of the members, and a list of the names of the members and of 
aifiliated associations. In the case of workers’ associations, this list must indicate 
the undertaking in which each member is employed; and in the case of employers’ 
associations, the average number of workers employed by each firm or undertaking. 

tegistration committees may refuse, suspend, or cancel any registration. They 
must revise all registrations annually. Appeals against their decisions may be made 
either by the association immediately concerned or by other associations. 





——_. ~ 
—-_— 


Amendments to Accident Insurance Law of Sweden During 1922.' 


URING the 1922 session of the Swedish Parliament several 
1) amendments to the accident insurance law were adopted. 
They became effective January 1, 1923. 

Some of the principal changes are the following: 

The maximum life annuity previously paid in permanent total 
disability cases was two-thirds of the annual wage. An amendment 
permits this maximum to be exceeded when the condition of the 
injured workman necessitates special care, but the annuity must 
not exeeed the amount of his yearly wage. The minimum yearly 
wage is fixed at 450 kronor ($120.60, par) and the maximum yearly 
wage at 2,400 kronor ($643.20, par). 

Massage treatments, etc., needed to increase the earning capacity 
of the injured person may be given even though that person is receiv- 
ing an annuity at the time. 

The minimum contribution toward funeral expenses has been 
raised from 60 kronor ($16.08, par) to 100 kronor ($26.80, par). 

Under the new poor relief law a child is a minor until the sixteenth 
birthday is passed. The accident insurance law has been changed to 
conform to this, so that life annuities to minor children are to be 
paid up to the age of 16 years instead of 15 years, as was formerly 
done. 

It is stated that perhaps the most important change is the one with 
regard to the method of determining the yearly wage of the injured 
person. The law required that in calculating such wage his earnings 
were to be counted for one year previous to the time of the accident, 
but according to a ruling of the royal insurance commission no account 
could be taken of work done during that period if it did not come under 
the accident-insurance law. As a consequence the annual wage 
for a competent worker in many cases was set too low, often at the 
minimum of 450 kronor ($120.60, par) per year. This was remedied 
by the new law. New regulations also went into effect for calculat- 
ing the earnings of minors. 


1 Arbetarskyddet, Stockholm, No. 6-7, 1922, pp. 185-205. 
[645] 
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To avoid the long delays which sometimes occurred in cases wher 
it could not be determined at once that the injured person was entitled 
to compensation, the faw has been amended to permit some cop. 
pensation to be paid temporarily until a decision can be reached 4s 
to the final disposition of the case. When it is doubtful with who 
the injured person is insured, the State insurance institute is author. 
ized to make arrangements with regard to care and payments, and 
if the injured person later proves to be insured with some othe; 
insurance company it reimburses thé State insurance institute. 

One of the new regulations governing mutual insurance companies 
requires that as a rule insurance must be taken out for the Blonde 


year. It has also been made possible for mutual insurance companies 
to purchase life annuities in the State insurance institute. | 
paragraph has been added making the employers jointly and 


severally responsible for the premiums when a workman is employed 
by two or more employers. 

Reciprocal agreements with foreign States regarding the applica- 
tion of the Swedish law or the laws of foreign States are authorized 
to a greater extent than before. 
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Status of British Trade-Unions, 1920 and 1921.! 


N ORDER that information in regard to the operations of British 
trade-unions in 1921 might be available as early as possible, 
the Registry of Friendly Societies has recently published a leaflet 

giving in condensed form statistics for the years 1912 to 1921 on the 

operations of registered trade-unions, which are reproduced below 
in part. 

the number of trade-unions on the register and their membership 
at the end of 1920 and 1921 are shown in the following table. The 
figures for 1920 include Ireland; those for 1921 relate to Great Britain 
only. 













REGISTERED TRADE-UNIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP, 1920 AND 1921. 





































































































| 1920 a | 1921 6 
| Number of Number of 
, itrade-unions— trade-unions— 
stri | 
Industrial group. | re | Menten! }-————— Member 
shipat | ship at 
| On s | On | : I 
| regis- | Mak-| ©™2Of | rogis-| Mak- | ¢nd of 
'terat ingre-/ YY" terat ingre-| Y° 
end of | turns. | ,end of; turns. 
year. year. 
ae 
Workers’ organizations: 
a Sih ot dititnnenthipsce dinebs gentiniine 7 7 | 10, 474 6 | 6 7, 708 
BIE es Shiivie Hee Gekoweewoch tes shnvnbibsese 4 3| 210,37 3} 2 149, 102 
Mining ONG QUAFTYING.... ....cccccccccccccecccce 94 95 | 1,007,617 96 | 97 841, 396 
Bricks, pottery, and glass....................-.. 5 6 | 1,024 5 | 6 35, 629 
Chemicals. . .. . . a, Ea. . PEON SPP ys Se 3 3 | 5, 488 2 | 2 3, 719 
Metals, machines, implements, and conveyances 94 98 | 1, 134,389 78 | 80 | 1,010,702 
WEEE SIE Ds 86 bn d5b bee Cec cdesebncesudind 85 86 338, 925 71 | 72 | 271, 142 
Furs, skins, and leather.............. eet ek ol 14 14 | 18,714 14 14 11, 575 
EE ccc nen unbucgabbenav ccctbthsbssdes 17 16; 217,065 15 | 14 | 161, 062 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. ..............-.-- 20 18 ! 33, 350 | 10 y 26, 172 
Woodworking, furniture, and fittings........... 20 19 65, 838 | 16 16 | 54, 822 
Paper making, printing, etc...............-..... 21 | 21 139, 817 | 22 22 | 145, 078 
Building, decorating, etc. ...................---- 43 | 43\ 558,652 | 31 31 456, 040 
on dinncceyandascosstestephake 49| 53 | 1,091,889 33 44| 868, 501 
Commerce and finance...................-.----- 33 | 34 | 398,359 | 31 | 31 | 258, 368 
Public administration...................---+---- 26 23! 139,024; 14/ 14] 118,009 
PUR Ms nbs oh a tab kno besencesdedvectasenes 13 12} 24,089, 12; I1/ = 19,668 
Entertainments and sport...................--.- 10 10; 51,969) y 11 44, 050 
Miscellaneous and general .................0s--- 62 63 | 1,644, 659 | 56 53 | 971, 072 
ak aa ducnn spcnandecas 620| 624 | 7,001,721; 524| 535 5,453,815 
Employers’ associations..............-0++++ svcee-e-| 106| 101) 53,711; 97 | 96 52, 675 
i | 
@ Including Ireland. b Excluding Ireland. 
! Great Britain. try of Friendly Societies. Statistical summary showing the operations of regis- 






tered trade-unions for the years 1912-1921. London, 1922. 3 pp. 
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There were also on the trade-union register at the close of 199) 
97 employers’ associations in Great Britain, with a membership of 
52,675, as against 106 in the United Kingdom, with a membership 
of 53,711, at the close of 1920. 

The income, expenditures, and resources of British registered 
trade-unions, including both employees’ and employers’ associations 
(exclusive of Ireland) in 1921, as compared with 1920, are shown in 
the following table: 


INCOME, EXPENDITURES, AND RESOURCES OF BRITISH REGISTERED TRADE. 
UNIONS, INCLUDING BOTH EMPLOYEES’ AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS (ix. 
CLUSIVE OF IRELAND), 1920 AND 1921. 











[Pound at par=$4.8665.) 
Item. 1920 1921 Item. 1920 1921 
| 
/ -_ — 
Income: £ £ | Expenditures—Coneluded. 




















From members... ....../11,331,645 | 11,730,631 Other benefits (includ- 
From ministry of labor ing superannuation 
(allowances for un- and grants to mem- £ £ 
employment insur- WOES a bbadedeccesecs 723, 497 861, 216 
PL Eee pee 315,659 | 7,831,797 Payments from political 
From other sources.....| 1,237,298 | 1,635,769 0 SST ee 185, 415 160, 418 
Expenditures: Grants to federations 
Unemployment, travel- | and other societies....| 1,687,419 721, 409 
ing and tion : Administrative and 
WOME «i dekeesceei esc 1,602,787 | 14,787,970 | other expenses........ 4,363,301 | 4,503,707 
Dispute benefit......... 3,218,852 | 3,788,676 || Resources: 
Sick and accident bene- At beginning of year... ./15, 916,820 | 15,869, 108 
RR RF 748, 401 980, 194 | At end of year.......... 115,974,799 | 10,950, 118 
Funeral benefit......... 296, 951 322,597 || 
iJ 





The most striking facts evident from the preceding table are the 
large increase in expenditures for unemployment, traveling, and 
emigration benefit from £1,602,787 to £14,787,970 and the conse- 
quent large decrease in resources by over £5,000,000. 





tte yt 


Swiss Trade-Union Movement in 1921.! 


HE trade-unions in Switzerland have suffered considerable 
losses in membership in 1921 owing to the extensive unemploy- 
ment prevailing in Switzerland during that year. At the 

beginning of 1921 the 21 federations affiliated with the Swiss Federa- 
tion of Teatie-Unioms (Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund) had a total 
membership of 223,572, of which 41,534 were women. At the close 
of the year the membership had fallen to 179,391, a decrease of 
44,181. The female membership underwent a relatively greater 
decrease than the male membership, the number of female member 
having decreased from 41,534 to 29,121 (29 per cent), while that of 
male members fell from 182,038 to 150,270 (18 per cent). 

The membership in 1921 of the individual federations affiliated 
with the Swiss Federation of Trade-Unions, as well as some financial 
statistics relating to them, is given in the following table: 





1 Schweizerischer Konsum-Verein, Basel, Dec. 9, 1922. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF FEDERATIONS AFFILIATED WITH 
THE SWISS FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, 1921. 


{1 franc at par = 19.3 cents.] 



























































Year ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
Membership, Dec. 
Total 31, 1921. oe 
mem- Contributions. 
Federation. — | | 
‘ P, = _* Total. 
Jan.1,| . Aver-| Total. Gichuate.. Re- 
1921. Fe- Total age revenues. |“ ts sources.! 
Male. Total. per ae 
male. amount. aaah 
ber. | 
Franes.| Fres.| Francs. | Francs. | Francs. 
Building trades’ workers...... 12,501: 8, 378 50} 8,428) 347,158) 33.18 384,585) 402,115, 198,559 
Clothing workers............. 2/847, 1,381 689| 2,070| 77,143 31.38 86.713; 76.492} 38°653 
Bookbinders.......... bawadése 1,771 844} 563) 1,407) 101,218) 63.69; 127,076 117,576) 146,703 
Railroad workers............. 38,609 37,799; 1,287, 39,086; 849,279 21.86 1,325,504) 997, 989/1, 941, 783 
Workers in municipal and | 
Stateemployment.......... 10,229, 10,102) 403) 10, 505 268, 710) 25.92, 338,711! 183,837) 321,439 
Workers in commerce, trans- | | 
portation, and foodstuff in- 
pe 19,492, 9,396) 5,894) 15,290, 474,020) 27.26 681,613, 603, 847, 236, 777 
Wood wWorkers........000-2+.-. 10,989, 9, 334 9,414) 517,439) 50.95 627,285) 542,271) 835,573 
Batti Gidineindtbsae Gee cccecede 385} 210} } 10,244) 30.40 14,537, 10,516) 23,311 
Leather workers.............. 5,342) 2,900, 824, 3,724) 77,970, 17.20, 81,076 104,876) 9, 866 
Lithographers................ 1,027} 952)...... 952} 163, 836/125.83, 219,225, 165,679) 476, 894 
Metal workers and watch- 
ee oem ena ~Seaet 82,699: 47,017) 8,000} 55, 017/2, 683,099) 38.97) 4,248,229 4, 903, 902/2, 010, 785 
Musicians and theatrical i i } | 
WO tit tediinsnecce+cece Rahal ies othe dann es cebionuanis © vee Pee oteeee idee Rede’ ale 
Paper workers. ............... 2,813; 1,492) 707} 2,199 79,511) 31.73) 146,728, 124,464) 67, 897 
Embroidery workers..........|....... 1, 244, 750, 2,003, 45,607| 20.49, 154,093) 200,185, 78,417 
Telegraph employees (teleg- 
raphers, Clerks, etc.)........|.....- A 451 9, 280) 19. 96, 12, 714 11, 243 4,023 
Telephone and telegraph 
workers (manual)........... | 1,714} 1,7301...... 1,739} 46,297] 26.82} 56,166, 49,554) 51, 003 
Textile workers (factory) ..... 22,107} 7, 728) 8,480) 16,208, 472, 416) 24.66| 761,252, 649, 094) 600, 9s4 
Textile workers (home)....... 4, 365' 2,732| 1,288 4,020| 49,706) 11.86] 177,201| 154,347) 109, 327 
i Re 5,405; 5, 432)...... 5,432, 877, 714:162. 00) 1,132,893) 923, 331/2, 025, 442 
Dental laboratory workers. ... 368, 289 17| 306 7,694) 22.83 9, 062! 9,972; 7,795 
Bank employees, Zurich. ..... 850, 850}...... Oa be ESE OS i dbdibontheens Stitt te 
Grand total............. 223, 5721150, 270 29, 121/179, 391 7, 158, 341) 35. 58}10, 584, 661/10, 240, 290,9, 179, 231 
| i | 











1“ Resources” does not represent a balance of the other items given. 


According to the preceding table the only federations which ex- 
perienced an increase in membership during the year under review 
were those of railroad workers, workers in municipal and State 
establishments, telephone and telegraph workers, and printers. The 
musicians’ and theatrical workers’ union withdrew from the Swiss 
Federation of Trade-Unions. The federations of the embroidery 
workers and telegraph employees, on the other hand, affiliated with 
the central organization during 1921. The following federations 
suffered the largest losses in membership: Metal workers (33 per 
cent), building trades workers (33 per cent), leather workers (30 per 
cent), clothing workers (27 per cent), textile workers in factories 
(27 per cent), hatters (25 per cent), workers in commerce, yon 
tation, and foodstuff industries (23 per cent), and paper workers 
(22 per cent). The membership losses of the Swiss trade-unions in 
1921 were chiefly due to the industrial and economic crisis. That 
other factors were also responsible, however, is indicated by the 
heavy loss of members by the federation of building trades workers, 
wide occupies second place :mong the federations whose member- 
ship decreased, and this in spite of the fact that, with the exception 
of the winter months, employment conditions were not bad in the 
building trades. 

[649] 
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The number of local unions affiliated to the Swiss Federation of 
Trade-Unions was 1,315 in 1921 as against 1,314 in 1920. Among 
these 1,315 local unions there were 234 with less than 20 member 
Such small unions are rather a hindrance to the development of th, 
movement. Some progress is being made toward amalgamatioy, 
however, the building trades workers having recently consolidat« 
with the woodworkers and the leather workers with the clot! ing 
workers. 

The combined revenues of all federations amounted to 10,584 ()) 
francs ($2,042,840, par) in 1921, as against 11,276,113 francs 
($2,176,290, par) in the preceding year. That the decrease in reve. 
nues was not greater is due to the fact that several federations ip- 
creased the contributions of their members to the sick and unein- 
ployment funds and that the State and cantonal subsidies to the 
union unemployment funds totaled 1,580,932 francs ($305,120, par 
in 1921, as compared with 324,061 franes ($62,544, par) in 1920. 

The disbursements of all federations in 1921 totaled 10,240,290 
franes ($1,976,376, par). The largest disbursements were for unem- 
pores benefits, an amount of 3,977,483 francs ($767,654, par 

aving been so spent. Sick benefits required an outlay of 1,291,514 
francs ($249,263, par) ; funeral benefits, one of 174,473 francs ($33 ,(173, 
par); invalidity benefits, one of 135,865 francs ($26,222, par). The 
disbursements for strike benefits amounted to 1,003,661 francs 
($193,707, par), and those for the costs of administration to 1,817,1(s 
franes ($350,713, par). 

The net resources of the federations increased in spite of the unfay- 
orable economic situation, from 9,069,946 francs ($1,750,500, par) in 
1920 to 9,179,231 franes ($1,771,592, par) in 1921. This small in- 
crease in the net resources was effected by a policy of strictest 
economy. Most of the federations are endeavoring to increase their 
resources, and in part they are succeeding in this endeavor. In a 
few federations, however, the resources are in such a disproportion to 
the number of members that the Swiss Federation of Trade-Unions 
has recommended to them thé taking of immediate measures [0 
putting their finances on a sound basis. 

The annual report of the central federation shows that 640 different 
movements for wage regulation took place in Switzerland in 1921. 
The total number of workers participating in these movements was 
108,342, of whom 53,984 were organized, 154 of them terminate: 
with success for the workers and 157 with partial success, while in 
314 movements the workers failed in their object and 15 movements 
had not yet terminated at the close of the year under review. Ti 
report also states that a number of collective agreements were 10! 
renewed in 1921 because the employers intended to use renewals «/ 

eements as a means of making effective extensive wage reductions. 
nder these conditions the workers preferred to continue to work 
without being bound by any agreement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Industrial Strikes and Lockouts in Italy, 1921." 


HE Italian Ministry of Labor has recently published statistics 
for the year 1921 on industrial strikes and lockouts. These 
statistics were compiled from reports received from Govern- 

ment authorities, industrial establishments and labor organizations, 
and from notices in the daily press and periodicals. The strike sta- 
tistics compilad by the ministry relate exclusively to economic 
strikes—that is, to stoppages of work by the workers for the purpose 
of obtaining better wages or working conditions from their employ- 
ers—all strikes of a political character being left out of consideration. 
For the sake of facilitating comparisons with pre-war statistics, sepa- 
rate strike statistics were compiled for the pre-war territory of Italy 
and the territory acquired through the peace treaty (Venezia Giulia 
and Tridentina). 


Strikes in Pre-war Territory. 


[N THE following table are shown the number of strikes and strikers 
for the period 1905 to 1914 and the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS. AND THEIR GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIB U- 
TION, 1905 TO 1914, AND 1919, 1920, AND 1921. 














Annual average 
1905 to 1914. 1919 | 





Geographic section. 





Strikes.| Strikers. | Strikers. Strikes.| Strikers. | Strikes.) Strikers. 
| 








a —s 


Northern Italy 515 | 104,969 8 | 761,385 | 918) 520,491 | s64| 37%, 062 

Central Italy 339 | 65, 274 125,713; 547| 159,615| 233 | 104, 966 

Southern Italy 136 | 22,695} 192| 90,246) 300) 126,119) 164) 59,543 
| 





Insular Italy | 22, 865 99 48,645 | 100 51,908 | 78 | 46, 988 
All Italy (national strikes) . . . Lecnepasese 7 52, 880 16 | 409, 820 | 6 | 55, 305 











| 215,803 | 1,626 078, 800 | 1, 881 1, 267, 963 | 1,045 | 644,564 
i j | 





According to the preceding table the number of strikes in 1921 was 
below the annual average for the period 1905 to 1914 and much lower 
than in 1919 and 1920. The intensity of the strikes in 1921, judged 
by the number of strikers, was, however, nearly three times as great 
as in the decade preceding the war, but only half as great as in 1920. 
The Ministry of Labor states that woman workers participated in 466 
of the 1,045 strikes of 1921. In 33 strikes the strikers were exclu- 
sively women (3,942), and in 433 strikes in which strikers of both 
sexes participated the female strikers numbered 209,858 and the male 


— —eEE —— ——_—_—_ —_——__— 


‘Italy. Ministero per il Lavaro e la Previdenza Sociale. Bollettino del Lavoro. Rome, June, 1922, 
pp. 570-594, and Citta di Milano. Ufficio Municipale del Lavaro, Bollettino Municipale Mensile, Milan; 
ovember 30, 1922. pp. 460-462. 
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strikers 228,664. In the remaining 579 strikes the participants wer 
exclusively men (202,100). The total number of male strikers thy, 
was 430,764 and that of female strikers 213,800. In 769 strikes th, 
stoppage of work was complete, while in the remaining 276 strike 
the suspension of work was partial. In the latter kind of strike 
154,062 workers out of a total of 197,465 employed in the establish. 
ments affected had gone on strike. As in former years, the grea 
majority of the strikes of 1921 occurred in the northern and centr,| 
Provinces, where all the principal industries are located. 

The number of strikes, strikers, and working days lost are show) 
in the following table by industry groups: 


TABLE 2._DISTRIBUTION OF STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND WORKING DAYS LOST, py 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1921. 

















Industry group. | Strikes.) Strikers. days lost Industry group. _| Stgjkes.| Strikers. i: 
o. — 
Hunting and fishing... 1,720 14,900 |' Textiles. .............. 175 | 240,437 | 2,901, % 
NR nk ais paneninekkis 55 | 36, 213 790,013 || Clothing, house fur- 
Woodworking......... 43 8, 057 98, 847 Rates aS il 4,753 68, 475 
Foodstuffs ............ 70 | 31,651 435,344 || Chemical industry -. . . 39 | 14,919 61, 497 
Hides, leather, and Production and dis- 
other animal prod- tribution of power 
Peet am 34 3, 929 55, 513 light, heat, an 
Manufacture of but- ee itt ae 17 2,170 3, 81 
tons and notions. . .. 4 594 11,504 || Transportation and 
Paper and printing... . 46 5, 321 68, 576 communication . . . . . 72 | 27,025 142, 8% 
Iron and steel, metal- Commerce and public 
workin machin- iD on cicnce 53 | 14,534) 144.1% 
ery, and naval con- UES Sods ocncdscces 4 2, 037 | 2, 413 
struction. ........... 127 | 96,400 | 1,538,758 || Public services. ....... 37 | 22,975 | 78, 233 
Fine instruments, jew- Strikes covering sev- 

Latte cbbade ctdeisd 17 3, 869 46, 506 eral industries... .... 7} 51,200; 168 % 
Stonecutting, etc..... 107 | 18,104 486, 145 —— 
Building and con- Total............ 1, 045 | 644, 564 | 7, 772,51 

struction ............ 125 | 58,656 654, 570 


























Table 2 shows that in 1921 the largest number of strikes took place 
in the textile industry. This industry group holds also first place 
with respect to the number of strikers and working days lost. The 
iron and steel, metal-working, machinery, etc., group had the next 
largest numbér of strikes, strikers, and working Rove ost. Building 
and construction holds third place with respect to number of strikes 
and strikers. In the mining group the number of strikes and striker 
was relatively small, but the number of working days lost totaled 
790,013. 

The great majority of the strikes were of short duration, 131 lasting 
less than 1 day, 340 from 1 to 5 days, 218 over 5 to 10 days, 163 over 
10 to 20 days, 88 over 20 to 30 days, 54 over 30 to 50 days, 33 over 
50 to 75 days, 5 over 75 to 100 days. Of the remaining 13 strikes the 
duration is not known. 

Considered from the workers’ point of view, 119 strikes were et- 
tirely successful, 119 were largely successful, 256 ended in a compro- 
mise, 165 were only in a very small degree successful, and 353 ended 
in total failure. e result of 33 minor strikes is not known. 

Demands of the workers for wage increases or proposals of wag? 
reductions by employers caused more than two-thirds of all strikes 
Strikes due to disputes relating to organization of the workers came 
next in frequency. Nine-tenths of all strikes were directed by labo! 
organizations. 
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Strikes in Venezia Giulia and Tridentina. 
IN THE territory acquired by Italy through:the peace treaty with 


Austria there occurred 22 strikes in 1921, participated in by 80,101 
strikers, who lost a total of 954,977 working + nc The iron and steel 
and metal-working industries and transportation account for the most 
intensive strikes as regards number of strikers and duration. Only 
one small strike ended with complete success for the workers, three 
strikes were largely successful, four were compromised, two were 
largely unsuceessful, seven were total failures, and for five small 
strikes nothing is known as to their result. 


Lockouts. 


THe number of lockouts in 1921 was 66, with 60,279 workers locked 

out, who lost 782,339 working days. Half the lockouts were of 
considerable duration (11 to 100 days). With the exception of 10 
lockouts, the result of which is not known, all lockouts ended with 
complete or partial success for the employers. The largest lockouts 
occurred in the iron and steel and metal-working industries and in the 


textile group. 











CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, |9} 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Concil 

TT exercised his good offices in connection with 51 labor dis; nutes 

during January, 1923. These disputes affected a tot: F 
32,963 employees. The table 2 ry Nps shows the name and locatigy 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred. th 
nature of the dispute five Uher lien or lockout or controversy no 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade conc: = 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlemen 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of work met 
directly and indirectly affected. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABsop 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JANUARY, 1923. 









































Company or industry and location. Penwee oR Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. | |" 
| a 
. K. & T. R. R., St. Louis, Mo. | Strike....... Shop crafts....... Wage cut; recogni- | |’: iding 
(The Southwest). tion. 
O. H. Amling Co., Chicago, Tll....... SS iia ale Sell PROD ei nan —— of 6 em- 
ployees. 
params Cloak Co., Baltimore, |.....do.......| Cloak makers. ...| Working conditions.|  [)o. 
Superba Co., San Diego, Calif........ .----d0.......| Motion-picture | Wage cut........... 
operators. 
Whitehead-Hoag Co., Newark, N.J..|..... gr. goa tool | Proposed wage cut.. 
° makers. 
Tuxedo Silk Mills, West New York, |.....d0....... Textile workers ..| Asked $25 minimum;) A ‘juste. 
N.J. 8-hour day. 
Kosher butchers, New York City.....| Threatened | Butchcrs......... Maintain union con- | |’ nding 
Strike. ah toe __ dit ions, yo 
Workmen 
ae affected 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. — 4 
Begin- : Di- Indi- 
ning. | PDding- | rectly. tly 
1922. 1923. 
a i ae tet i A BIOS Teds 6 cdvccicdcccccsccckwvevess Se & Bbakeceian 3,350 6,9 
(The Southwest). 
DF Re Sa I To vc AkMA Ras ila vcwikstecdcc éedccbune Deel BE hescciwnnis 51 n 
1923. 
TRY Cee ts Be Bas on ccnbceesssciccccesecee<s TC a a ee 
1922 
ba Co. a an Diego Sc nitiia TE aiuie Eid oacecnchnbbhaatonns Ss Sree 30 i 
Vhitehead-H Newark, N WME pbA0b a0 Os do cese cased seseteu June 2|.......... BH. - ovens 
xe Silk  Siest New You, ‘Compromise on wages...... Dec. 17| Jan. 3 36 If 
; 1923. 
Kosher butchers, New York City. sere SSCS eH EHTS ee erase Jan. 1 eeceeeeeee 5, 000 0000 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JANUARY, 1923—Continued. 
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= ——— ————= 
Company or industry and location. Poe meat ll Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. — 
Goldman Costume Co., New York | Strike....... Clothing workers.| Violation of contract.| Unable to 
City. | adjust. 
Hope Hosiery Mills, Adamstown, Pa.|..... do....... Textile workers. .| Demanded increase .| Adjusted. 
Central Hosiery Mills, Adamstown, ondawes Laed abou wihsbaesl eos ox _ rs 2 Do. 
2. } 
Blue Cross Knitting Mills, Adams- |..... tasenes et Gb ccsdidenacle snes liencaceaabenad Do. 
town, Pa. 
uote Bros. Knitting Mills, Adams- |..... Se cera | Bese Mec cniah ced ak phar, | I reed | Do 
town, Pa. 
Cook Coal Co., Hazelton, Pa..........)..... itacess ee  eeepe RE. Miners’ pay heldup.| Do. 
65 knee pants shops, New York City..| Lockout..... | Clothing workers.| Contractors allege| Do. 
| loss. 
Rosedale Knitting Mills, Rosedale, Strike. .....6 | Textile workers..| Reduction of force; | Do. 
Pa. : 3 | night work. 
woodward Colliery, Edwardsville, Med as > £=— ae | Working conditions.| Do. 
Pa. / | 
New England Granite Co., Westerly, |..... nee « | Granite cutters...| 20 per cent wage cut ; Do. 
R. I. 
DO. . .sogecceccccccescceses oscccce -----G0.......] Quarrymen......|....-d0............... | Do. 
Woodbury Granite Co., Hardwick, Vt.|.....do....... | Granite cutters...) 20 per cent cut; con- Do. 
| | itions. 
Maine & New Hampshire Granite |..... ee RAS ee: ee a Do. 
Co., North Jay, Me. 
< jacket maaufacturers’ shops, New |..... ES Clothing ro Wages; conditions. . Do, 
Y ork City. | 
Georges Creek Coal Co., Cumberland, |. J eGK soak RRR | Wages, etc., nation Do. 
Md. wide. 
Gellis & Co., New York City......... | veee ai. Butchers. ........ | a of em- Do. 
ployee. 
Manufacturers ocean-pearl buttons, | ia dat Button makers...| Asked 25 per cent Do. 
New York City | | increase. 
Workmen 
Date of— affected. 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. ae 
Begin- — Di- | Indi- 
ning. Ending. rectly. rectly. 
1923. 
Goldman Costume Co., New York |. ...ccccccccccccccccecccecsss Fem ~B hesscvcaeds | 
City. 
Hope Hosiery Mills, Adamstown, Pa.) 1} =, per dozen pairs | Jan. 6] Jan. 10 40 25 
| granted. 
Central Hosiery Mills, Adamstown, |..... nditeteseusiieeseinebelead do Jan. 8 15 5 
Pa 
Blue Cross Knitting Mills, Adams- |..... icncantndvueneiited= |. ..do bon dy ..do. 25 12 
town, Pa. 
Mohn Bros. Knitting Mills, Adams- |..... bthndeteubestdcestibslond do. : wee 25 10 
town, Pa. 
Cook Coal Co., Hazelion, Pa..........| Received pay, etc........... Jan 1jJan. 6 150 25 
65 knee pants shops, New York City.., Compromise pending nego- |...do..... Jan. 9/] 4,000 /}........ 
tiations. 
1922. 
Rosedale Knitting Mills, Rosedale, | Recognition of union; new | Aug. 1) Feb. 1 250 2, 000 
Pa. conditions. 
r) 1923. 
Woodward Colliery, Edwardsville, | Conferences as per agree-| Jan. 5/| Jan. 10; 1,400|........ 
Pa, ment. 
1922 
New England Granite Co., Westerly, | Wages unchanged; 44-hour | Apr. 1)| Jan. 1 Me ivenecci 
R.1L. week. 
DG absbe cvccccccenqoccenetesd 10 per cent cut; hours same |...do..... ~ ' eee | eee 
as before. 
Woodbury Granite Co., Hardwick,Vt.| No cut; 44-hour week....... — vo 7 e | a eer 
Maine & New Hampshire Granite |..... rc asccccecccccatoccceele .-do. a TL eatses 
Co., North Jay, Me. | 
. 1923. 
80 7 manufacturers’ shops, New | Temporary compromise....| Jan. 1/| Jam. 10; 6,000 |........ 
‘ork Cit 
J 1922. 
Georges Creek Coal Co., Cumberland, | Company signed Cleveland | Jan. 1) Jan. 15 , 2 Seen 
Md. agreement. 
1923. 
Gellis & Co., New York City ......... Reinstated; all return. ..... Jan. 1)}Jan. 9 PEs nacéece 
Manufacturers ocean-pearl buttons, | 10 per cent increase granted .|...do..... Jan. 29 200 800 
New York City. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 4 LABOR LABC 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JANUARY, 1923—Continued , 
| F —_= _——— 
Com or industry and location. | Nature of | crate concerned. | Cause of dispute. | Pr’s'n 
pany controversy. P status Com] 
inten 
Carpenters, Newburgh, N. Y......-.. Strike...... ee a and | Jurisdictional. . — U nclasgj Lappe 
meta fix d. I 
18 manufacturers shops, New York |..... GRineguns Men’s_ clothing | Violation of union | Pending RR 
City. workers. conditions. NJ 
Shirt makers Come. | Oh eee -----40.......| Shirt makers. .... Proposed wage cut...) Adjustog gartor 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co., Wilkes- |... .. RE Colliery workers..|........2.-c-s-e-eee+0 Pending Thom 
arre, ord 
Shell Oil Co., State of Celifornia......| Controversy.| Oil workers......| Wages; conditions..| Do. Pp ~ 
Building trades, San Jose, Calif.......| Strike....... Building trades. .|..... Sistah neteiinth ese Do. N.f 
Bricci & Sons, Concord. eam See Ps iranite cutters...| 20 per cent wage cut.) Adjusted torn 
Swenson Granite Co 7S ee ee PER RSE ae Pe A Do. cord 
Kerry Bros., Concord, N. H.......... RD Oe = ota was nl lk gigi Do Lesees 
Laundry drivers, New York City .... recent Laundry drivers.| Working conditions.| Pending. Cont 
e. 
Hudson Coal Co., Pittston, Pa....... Se A Re eae ee ee eee Do. —_—= 
— Granite Co., Concord, | Strike....... Granite cutters...| 20 per cent wage cut.) Adjusted, 
Cummings Bros., Concord, N. H.....|..... EE eee sisi thtennticarad al Do 
Shovel and dredge contractors, Los | Controversy.| Shovel and} Jurisdictional wage | Pending. Com 
Angeles, Calif. dredge men. dispute. ~ 
Milford Brick & Granite Co., Milford, | Strike....... Granite cutters...| Wage cut; open shop Do. 
United States Woven Label Co., | Controversy.| Textile workers. .| Wage cut........... Adjusted 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
Artistic Weaving Co., Pompton |..... Se eile. a ibicstnhinsos 10 and 13 per cent Do. 
s Wee N.J. wage cut. Lappé 
a H. Kiuge Weaving Co, West New |..... TE. RES Ge ctidcvnes ees Te ae Do. N.F 
or I 
— ‘& New - Granite | Strike....... Granite cutters...| 20 per cent wagecut.) Do. eT 
+ Redstone, N Sartor 
Tronthes & Lattochelle Granite Os, To... cee RET “eee iil: batisillatsomenenees Do. Thom 
Concord, N. H. cord 
’ Georg 
oF — N.F 
——— > Horne 
Date of— pt ia - cord 
ecived Larson 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. Cons 
Begin- Di- | Indi- | 
ning. | 22ding- | rectly. | rectly. 
1922. 1923. O 
Carpenters, Newburgh, N. Y......... Settied prior to commission- | Dec. 15 |.......... .l 7 
ers’ arrival. for 
1923. 
18 manufecturers’ shops, New York |.................... ie ag es ae weteenec|enseoee reac 
ity. 
: 1922. 
Shirt makers, Corona, 'N. Y.......... No cut; negotiations pend- | Dec. 29 | Jan. 15 eae 
ing. 
en We I I Fn foe dblnancsccdscccoccdécuclecccndsesdnscthbocoddeescace- ee 
Barre, Pa 
Shell Of Co., Stabe of Callfornis......|........---0c.s-c-0--. Re Ss RL “oa 
Building Trades, EE, ord oe ibe Regret ey Sais See dt 900 | my 
Bricci & Sons, Concord, ian No cut; 44-hour week....... Apr. 1/| Jan. 12 10 |.. 
Smenote G Granite Co. Concord, _ & 2 Bee | SESS GN fh SE. Jan. 11 100 | 
Kerry Bros Concord, N. H..........|..... BG Te eau s coce ee | RG Jan. 12 50 | 
Laundry drivers, New Vork City .:--| Mediation impracticable...-)-7) 7-0 2|...2 2... J... 
a conncenbslauittesinaelpabsccncee ot a 
oe Ewe Granite Co., Concord, | No cut; no change..._...... Apr. 1/ Jan. 19 .|6—Ch7Vw 
Gicicatnes Tot., Crngel, 08 pecbiiiiiinadd Ee —— a en Jan. 17 
1923. 
ype as contractors, Los |............. penatensedaes ces ee 5 poe eboeve 30 
ailford Brick & Granite Co, DAI Ano ooh os octauwnedbbdianhansncdinedncanene 
1922. 
ogee States P has Label Co., Rete to scale pre-March, | Apr.. 5| Jan. 24|........ De scates 
Artistic Weaving Co., Pompton |..... | Rat a Tee Me A SS a 
Bi Rhos Weaving Co, West New |..... Tbasccsseeminachagetese sofebeses Spdbeseslocsesec.|.------- 
Maine & New eae Granite | $1 per hour; 44-hour week...| Apr. 1 |...do.... == 
oa & Lattech 
Trouchee & elie Granite Co., |.....@O...........200- ebenwte po deceses Jan. % = 
Concord, N H 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
\ THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JANUARY, 1923—Concluded. 











_— 


| Nature of 
| controversy. 


Present 


Company or industry and location. Pmt ny 


| 
Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. 





| 
Lapparri Monument Co., Concord, } Strike. ......| Granite cutters ..| 20 per cent wage cut.| Adjusted. 


N. H. 
Duprane & Son Granite Co., Concord, Do. 








nae Derochhi, Concord, N. H.| ee a ae P | Do. 

Thom . F ox Monument Works, Con- | do Do. 
ord, } 

aan Clark Granite Co., Concord, Do. 
N. H. 

Hornerberry & Harrison Co., Con- | Do. 
rd, N. 

pa & Carlson, granite dealers, Do. 
Concord, N. H. 





Workmen 
affected. 





Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. toe $$ 


Begin- Di- Indi- 


ning. Ending. rectly. | rectly. 








1922. 1923. 
Leppert Monument Co., Concord, | $1 per hour: 44-hour week.. - 


N. 
Duprane & Son Granite Co., Concord, 


Sottonaile &Derechhi, Concord, N. H.. 

Thomas Fox Monument W orks, Con- 
cord, N. H. j 

George Clark Granite Co., Concord, 
N. H. 


Horne a. & Harrison Co., Con- 


Larson & Carlson, granite dealers, 
Concord, N. H. 

















On February 1, 1923, there were 40 strikes before the de apertenens 
for settlement, and in addition 9 controversies which had not yet 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending 49. 








COOPERATION. 





Cooperative Credit Societies in America and Foreign Countrics 


OOPERATIVE credit societies (credit unions) in America 3)( 
foreign countries is the subject of a bulletin (No. 314) recent; 
issued by this bureau. The report covers two types of cre«it 

associations—the Raiffeisen credit societies and the Schulze-Delit sc} 
people’s banks—and analyzes, at some length, the points of likeness 
and difference between the two types. 

In many ways these societies resemble combined savings bank. and 
building and loan associations, but are engaged in other shen building 
operations. They differ from the regular commercial banks in four 
important particulars: First, they are organized and managed primi- 
rily in the interests of the borrowers; secondly, the par value of the 
shares is small and may be paid for in wweekie or monthly install- 
ments of a few cents each; thirdly, small loans are preferred to large 
ones; fourthly, other collateral being lacking, good character js 
occasionally accepted as security for a loan. 

The history and development of this form of cooperation in the 
various countries of the world are discussed in the bulletin and, 
where available, statistics are given showing number of societies, 
membership, share capital, deposits, loans, and reserves. 

The first credit association—a people’s bank—in America was 
established in 1900, in the town of Levis, Province of Quebec. From 
there the idea spread to the United States and there are now credit 
societies in the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island, besides a separate Jewish croit- 
union movement with societies in Massachusetts, Connecticut, \ow 
York, and New Jersey. All the available statistical data for cach 
State have been brought together in this bulletin. 

A bibliography on cooperative credit is appended to the report. 





ett tty i 
= sooo 


Farmers’ Cooperation in the North Central States.’ 


HE United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics has |) 

T collecting information ceeding farmers’ cooperative mar\«'- 

ing associations in the United States; this information it })\!)- 

lishes from time to time in Agricultural Cooperation. Data for |.)\'/ 

associations in the five States of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnes:\:, 

and Nebraska show that the total amount of business done in |‘)! 
was $237,309,000. By States the business was as follows: 








1 The data on which this article is based are from U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Agricw (vr 
Cooperation, issues of Jan. 2 and 15, 1923. 
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NUMBER OF FARMERS’ MARKETING SOCIETIES, AMOUNT OF BUSINESS, AND AVER- 
= AGE PER SOCIETY, BY STATES. 





Business done. 
Number of 
State. associations 
reporting. 





Average per 


Amount. society. 














Minnesota........... 560 $59, 935, 000 $107, 026 
| NER R SIRES. 402 55, 405, 000 37, 823 
EEG ss bbecbsecnee 252 36, 519, 000 144,916 || 
Nebraska............ 226 42, 288, 000 187,115 | 
en a palletes 207 43,162,000 | 208,512 | 
,, | 1,647 237, 309, 000 144,085 | 














In Minnesota the local cooperative creamery and cheese factory is the most important 
type of enterprise among the cooperative marketing associations for which figures 
have been tabulated. 

In Nebraska, Kansas, and Illinois the grain marketing associations are the most 
numerous, while in Iowa grain marketing, the marketing of dairy products, and the 


marketing of live stock rank in the order given. 


In addition to the associations for which figures are given above, 
data were obtained from 113 farmers’ buying (consumers’) associa- 
tions. These did a business during 1921 of $7,002,000, an average 
of $61,964 per society. 

An effort was made to obtain, for a period of years, the average 
amount of business of the farmers’ associations, for, it is explained: 


The average amount of business per member is a yardstick which can be used in 
measuring the relative usefulness of farmers’ buying and selling organizations. Other 
things bemg equal, the larger the amount of business done for each member the more 
efficiently and economically is the organization likely to perform its functions. If 
during a period of years this average consistently increases it is reasonable to presume 
that the farmers’ buying and selling association as an institution is becoming a more 
important factor in the economic life of the Nation. 

Data are available for a limited number of associations in seven of the North Central 
States, namely, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska, 
for each of the seven years, 1913-1919. The figures seem to indicate that the farmers’ 
local association is functioning on a larger scale. 


The figures obtained are shown below: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BUSINESS OF — ASSOCIATIONS PER MEMBER, 1913 
O 1919. 
























Members. Business. 
Number of on ee 
Year. associations ‘dunes . a 
reporting. ota. verage per verage per 
number. association. Amount. member. 
ik ae eS eS Se 314 36, 027 114.7 $32, 154, 879 $892 
1914 . cece tbaebitdbacsccodeeceses 148 15, 383 103. 9 13, 888, 110 qo2 
1Glbs> < bib ceewebes «bc edépicee, 118 12, 526 106. 1 10, 660, 264 851 
IMG... <sst een id. a wht wndlaiie « 188 23, 555 125. 2 27, 514, 306 1,168 
1017 . . Sehaabae pbbnth otsterie Bie 168 22, 769 135. 5 35, 253, 846 1, 548 
i ee eet Se a ee 151 22, 502 149. 0 33, 176, 454 1,474 
IID... caeeabenatilns co cccces cede 77 13, 753 178.6 17, 057, 857 1, 240 
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Cooperative Movement in Foreign Countries. 
Bulgaria. 


T THE end of June, 1921, according to a report in the September 
A 1922, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin (p. 229) 
there were in Bulgaria 1,862 eooperative associations. () 
these, 1,077 were credit societies and people’s banks, 212 were pry. 
ductive societies, 512 were consumer’s societies, and 61 were agr. 
cultural unions. It is calculated that 34 per cent of the towns and 
villages have cooperative societies, that there is one credit society 
for every 4,520 persons, one consumers’ society for every 9,5(j) 
persons, and one productive society for every 23,000 persons. 


Canada. 


STATISTICS of consumers’ cooperative societies in Camada for th 
year 1921 are contained m the December, 1922, issue of the 
International Cooperative Bulletin (pp. 303, 304). Only 14 socictig 
reported, as compared with 21 the year before, and therefore the 
/ do not “adequately disclose the numerical or financi:l 
strength” of the consumers movement in Canada. The following 
statement gives the information furnished: 


1920. 1921. 
Number of societies reporting.................. - 21 14 
Number of members. . ........... Rahishsdnienhi te 7, 427 5, 919 
|. 6...  tomheamereannnceseos $2; 465, 253 $1, 990, 765 
Share (Spon bine tls tit pac aod sapling gies $256, 450 $209, 56) 
Reserve Rs pees aonn data nks «ea enhe $40; 419 $39, 001 
Se nes bo wan oaecetebedeedbeces cues $154, 713 
Number of employees. ...........---------++---- 214 182 


It is seen that the average society is somewhat larger than in |) 
the average number of members being 423 as compared with 35: 
the previous year. The average sales per member remained prv- 
tically unchanged in amount, being $332 in 1920 and $336 in 1921. 


Germany.’ 


A? THE end of 1921 the Central Union of German Consumer’ 

Societies was composed of 3 central unions, 10 auditing unions, 

and 1,362 local consumers’ societies. The 3 central unions have, it 
turn, a membership of 1,887 individual local societies. 

The year 1921 was a successful year for the cooperative wholesale 


society of the union, its business having increased from 1,351,224 ,38) § 


marks ? im 1920 to 2,406,982,699 marks in 1921, and the number 0! 
affiliated societies from 1,003 to 1,026. At the end of the year its 
aid-in share capital amounted to 24,642,382 marks and the reserve 
und te 26,859,124 marks. The net saving for the year wa 
15,260,738, of whica the amount of 4,537,411 marks was returned 10 
purchase dividends to the affiliated societies. 


1 The data on which this section is based are from International Cooperative Bulletin, London, May 10! 
June, 1922 (PP. 129, 130), and August, 1922 (pp. 178-181). 

2 The mark at par equals 23.8 cen Because of the enormous reciation in the German curren‘y 
and the in the exchange rate, no conversions to United States money are made here. 
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The value of the output of the productive departments for the year 
was as follows: 





Marks. 
inhtitnianedkdiiinnbeeemechdcencce$ coos ts 44, 113, 851 







Oe ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


RE cite bo x0n0 <nsonecebeccocces coapracéonvoccesce 










Ss vw cc cesnendoccrccscccccsccasecccccscece 7, 956, 731 
Brushes........... lee ecw ecesqececcccoceggecccccccssccccccccce 3, 336, 527 
IIS 6 65 SSRs ded sec cctccccccccccce 6, 698, 644 
I bck h «donb onwlh eWiwan oe ccdieewdscdeccecee 2, 716, 613 






AL a a ar 1, 419, 473 
pg Ree APL, OIE SE TIERS 1s 2 5 234, 783,773 













Revision of Law on Cooperative Societies.! 







Exeept for a few minor amendments made in 1896 and 1897, 
German cooperative societies of all kinds have until recently been 
regulated by the law of 1889. The movement has now reached the 
point where changes in the law are necessary if the movement is to 
reach its full development. In 1919, the cooperators, accordingiy, 
through a joint committee presented to the elthabes an amend- 
ment to the law. Realizing, however, that it would be impossible 
for the scheme to be brought up for discussion at an early date, the 
committee centered its effort on obtaining action with regard to the 
two most urgent problems—those of amalgamation and the general 
meeting. 

in ae years the small societies have shown a tendency to 
amalgamate. Under the terms of the law of 1889 societies had to go 
through long and wearisome liquidation proceedings before they 
could amalgamate. Further, as the societies have increased in size 
the general meeting has become more and more unwieldy. The mem- 
bers no longer know one another and are no longer able to follow the 
operations of the society, either in detail or as a whole, and there- 
fore eam not vote with a full knowledge of the facts and with a feel- 
ing of responsibihty. The management of the societies is in danger 
of fallmg into the hands of a small group of members, instead of 
being under the control of the members as a whole. Sometimes 
the societies are so large that it is impossible to hold general meetings 
at all. 

An amendment to the law was passed by the Reichstag on July 
1, 1922, which permits amalgamation without the formality of 
liquidation proceedings. The capital of a society amalgamating 
with another will be managed by the other society but separate 
books will be kept. Amalgamation may be effected by a two-thirds 
majority at general meetings of the societies concerned. When the 
amalgamation has been entered on the register of cooperative socie- 
ties of the district in which the dissolved society has its headquarters, 
the dissolution of the latter and the transfer of its property to the 
other society will be considered as having been effected. 

The amendment also provides that m cooperative societies with 
more than 10,000 members the general meeting shall be attended 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 6, 1922, p. 35. 
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by delegates only. Cooperative societies with more than 3,1) 
members are also authorized to amend their rules so as to transfor 
the general meeting into a meeting of delegates. 

The new provisions regarding the constitution of general meeting 
will come into force at a date to be determined by the minister ,; 
justice. The other provisions of the amendment came into force 0) 
the date of its promulgation. 


Hungary.! 


At THE end of 192i there were in affiliation with the “Hancya,’” 

the central cooperative union and wholesale society of Hungary. 
1,945 local societies with 900,000 members. In other words, ‘ {| 
total number of consumers thus (cooperatively) supplied amounts ty 
over 4,000,000 out of a total population of about 7,000,000.” The 
value of the goods sold by the local societies during 1921 amounted 
to —— 3,000,000,000 crowns; the value of goods pur- 
chased by these societies from the “Hangya” amounted to 
1,890,000,000 crowns in value. 

The “Hangya,” in conjunction with the Central Cooperative 
Credit Society, has established in Budapest a modern cooperative 
hospital. 

Italy. 


HE consumers’ cooperative movement in Italy has, according to 

an account given in the January, 1923, issue of the International 

Cooperative Bulletin (pp. 8-12, 17, 18), been undergoing the “ most 
arduous period of its existence.” 

No cooperative movement has suffered the consequences of the crisis, violence, 
and reaction to the extent that distributive cooperation has done in Italy, and probally 
BO movement has witnessed so much courage displayed at such a terribly distressing 
time. 

_Up to the time of the National Cooperative Congress held in January, 192), the 
history of distributive sooperation in Italy was episodic and entary. We find 
it more often than not involved in the history and chances of this or that party, oi 
certain institutes or certain large cooperative societies, dependent on the good or !iad 
will of governmental cabinets. Above all, we find it disorganized and opposed to 
all attempts at discipline and control. 


At the time of the greatest development of the Italian movement, 
January, 1921, there were 9,874 retail cooperative societies, 126 
provincial federations, 3 national unions, and 3 cooperative whole- 
sale societies. It is estimated that the local societies affiliated with 
the national societies were distributed about as follows: 


Number of 
affiliated 
societies. 

National Union of Cooperative Societies (Socialist). ..........-.-+++-+-+----- 4, 000 
Italian Cooperative Fedération (Catholic)..........-...--.-...----+-+++-+--- 3, 000 
National Cooperative Federation of Combatants (neutral). .................-- 679 


The Italian movement has been characterized by its large num- 
ber of small societies and by the distinct cleavage, within the move- 





1 The data on en Ot section is based are from the May-June issue of the International Cooperative 


2 The crown at per equals 20.3 cents. Because of the depreciation in the currency and the fluctuations 
in the exchange rate, no conversions to United States money are made here. 
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ment, along political and religious lines. One of the chief problems 
has been to knit the movement together on neutral lines and to 
eliminate duplication of activity and waste of effort by the amalgama- 
tion of these small societies. This problem, it is reported, has to 
some extent been solved by developments in Italy in 1922. That 
year witnessed the rise of the Fascist movement. The cooperative 
societies “‘in more than 40 of the most important Provinces out of a 
total of 71 in Italy” have been destroyed either wholly or in part by 
Fascisti or their sympathizers. ‘“ Approximately one-third’ of the 
societies affiliated with the National Union of Cooperative Societies 
have been thus destroyed. 

The result has been to draw the cooperators together and to 
impress upon them the urgency of a united front. 

The collaboration, which seems to be penetrating the different cooperative ten- 
dencies, is to be noted with satisfaction, and is evidenced by the joint agreements for 
the systemization of the institutions established with the aid of the State; by the 
clientele of the Italian Cooperative Wholesale Society which is drawn from all the 
movements, and by collaboration in the State commissions for the reorganization of 
cooperative societies and the concession of credit. At the same time the question has 
just been solved of the autonomy of distributive cooperation with regard to political 
parties and its value compared with that of the trade-union organizations and the 
other forms of cooperation. In this work of the tactical advance of distributive 
cooperation, the National Federation of Distributive Societies, which will be the 
outgrowth of the national league and of the wholesale society, will be of the greatest 
importance. But of the greatest importance of all is the reorganization of distributive 
cooperation and its forces by fusion and concentrated effort, and the development 
of trading and economic activities in the defense of the consumer. 


Switzerland. 


JN THE Montsiy Lasor Review for August, 1922, was given a 

short summary of the report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies (the V. S. K.) for the year 1921. The De- 
cember, 1922, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin gives 
(p. 312) statistics showing the operations of the retail cooperative 
societies, affiliated to the union, since 1900. These figures are 
as follows: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF RETAIL SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO SWISS COOPER- 
ATIVE UNION, 1900 TO 1921. 


[Frane at par=19.3 cents.] 








Amount 

Number of} Number of . 
returned in 
ef families es Reserve fund. dividends cn 























It is stated that “As Switzerland counts nearly 900,000 house- 
holds, considerably more than a third of the Swiss population is 
interested in distributive cooperation.” 
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Statistics of Immigration for December, 1922, 


By W. W. Hussanp, Commissioner GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant. alicns 
T admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States from July to December, 1922. The 
tabulations are presented aceording to the countries of last perma. 
nent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occupations, 
and States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The 
last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the 
per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 1922, to February 
7, 1923. 


Taste t.—_INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO DECEMBER, 193 












































—————— 

Arrivals Departures 
— 

Period. Immi- | jmmni- | United N United | 

e - on- nite 
a grant | States Aliens | otal | Em™i- | emi- | States | a 
—_— adutit- wn oem barred arrivals. aliens —_— = tures, 

ted. 

July, 1922.............. 41,241 | 12,001} 22,279| 1,191| 76,712 | 14,738 | 16,096 | 53,069 83,00 
ts tater 12,298 | 31,407 | 1,537| 87,977 | 10,448 | 9,051 | 21/364 | 40.393 
September, 1922........ 49,881 | 17,135| 54,766} 1,528 | 123,310 | 7,527| 9,734| 18,668 | 35,99 
, 1927... 54,129 | 17,063} 34,678 | 1.558 | 107,428 | 7/192 | 10,645 | 19,546 | 3738 
November, 1922........ 49,814 | 12,316] 21,251| 1,612| 84,993 | 7,077 | 10,202| 15,354 | 32.63 
December, 1922....... -+| 33, 10, 16,720 | 1,541 | 62,245 | 8,157 | 10,673 | 15,761 | 34,501 
Total.............| 271,732 | 80,865 | 181,101 | 8,967 | 542,665 | 55,139 | 66,401 440, 702 | 266, a8 








TABLE 2.—_LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DFECEY- 
BER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY COUNTRIES. 



































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Countries. 4 
ecem July to Decem July to 
D ber, December ber, Decembet 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. 
PRIMES OS AAR es le ARE SOE y 985 5, 369 8 ii 
coaianat ES ES AA AR OO TN OA 753 5, 685 57 69s 
MIM... cncones Sreccccccecocccoccccccecoeccce eoccouse 118 1, 425 79 385 
Pee OHO EEE SESE SS ESSE ESOESC EHEC EHH EHH HHS 53 369 28 198 
i ie i i i i i ied 1,276 13,423 103 1,41 
Denmark... .. . bio tnacEveaVetbectsbbecdtbantiassgcocese 144 1,818 52 2 
Finland Et te te en ee ee ee Seen e 202 2, 536 19 a 
France, including Corsica... ... bccesseudbewhbeessetes 253 2, 833 71 912 
ST dle VUUOC seine Sciebimonncaegentgubensbieecoe 2, 806 17, 859 &4 1,071 
RT SR RRS nagelntlitée dieses 55 3,079 243 1, 985 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia........ eoeee seeeece 7 1,943 41, 682 3, 511 17, 408 
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TABLE 2.<-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 


FUTU 


RE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRAN 
BER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, 


T ALIENS DEPARTED, DECEM- 
BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 








Countries. 


Immigrant. 


Emigrant. 





December, 
1922. 


July to 
December, 
1922. 


December, 
1922. 





Poland 


Portugal, ineluding Cape Verde and Azores Islands. . . . 


Rumania 

Russia 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 


Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 


Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
Pacific Islands (not specified) 
British North America 


1, 228 
3, 796 
19, 936 
2,149 




















23,913 
2, 000 
6, 374 

9 





271,732 


8, 157 


July to 
December, 
1922. 


238 
533 
4,353 
1, 883 
M44 
1, 824 
1, 706 
560 
322 
103 


3, 459 

979 

511 

24 

1, 428 

107 

43, 568 


2, 299 
1,782 
95 
598 
46 
4,820 


RO 
285 
10 

1, 538 
329 
1, 430 
860 
2,214 
vd 





55, 139 











147, 378 
124, 354 





6, 445 
1,712 





37, 255 


17, 884 





TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS 


ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 


DECEMBER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 








Race or people. 


Immigrant. 





i 
3 
ss 


| 


| 


July to 
December, 
1922. 





Armenian 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 
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TasLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPApr 
DECEMBER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY RACES OR PEO!) _ 
Concluded. 

Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Race or peoph July to | 
December, y to | December 
1922. —" 922. Di 

Italian (orem Liban eee a seb ace be<ciecdaceceeo 564 8, 269 338 

Se SDS kis nc dod aN bees oth dNbbdccccetdecccces 1,479 33, 935 3, 204 

RONG... Wibiie sive cick Gide) 6c0N Gis scceresesin’e vie 429 2, 695 321 

TL. «} chivccensnchsainasssstWibdeeasceteese oes 4 49 8 

DAUR. 2. 6 sc ccecodenbakhs ces 6bEiiedbdsscedaseceos 130 1, 366 22 

POI Sons athens dcucendntgiioysctooshtinennsens céccesces 975 6, 474 67 

xt ee ie ee od, oe ga de aeuidenee oe 2, 190 23, 392 295 | 
UC che, RRR ok pitts oda Ni duedessninceeciedegs a latins out edn’ t 

(EE eA ST AS Seite iro es etl ae 5 Ral 1,301 9,923 | 198 | 

Phan cduecdentceccepusabestetcduecadsdccuce 49 2, 283 265 | 1, 979 

i ith os amend cdinetbdeiin bit poss usledeeee'e 163 1, 048 84 | 78) 

iE Cc... ae. Caen h hc ees sncdasceete 411 2, 034 55 : 

8 EE ee Sree ee 91 498 2 17 

Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)....... 1,080 13, 513 340 1,54] 

SEE 5 Fo Cs «kas 0 oe SRR coc awkh hc cbavebdecccces 2,431 13,811 102 743 

SUG col ie cee edema Ge de cpbe Hedbiee «4 cutina sddeceua 412 5, 892 30 7 

1 hii nalsaintorsntdbertaceninaaivgne oe 136 1, 846 297 2, 

I: RIOD. os, wcddtinidine sas cBgnasl ses benciecces 75 921 105 

<a imbiteks-wudabmbwininnnemene eR tenet CCNEE Ce0e Jo6 110 962 39 

RL Lae ia s Kbnethedhk ehuandns ab dba sec vcckdeckeuss 4 205 2 

I el Raa oS ee ee a casa teeeeeen 115 733 4 

a a we 86 681 115 | 

SE MONEE, « <GUas . cabihickso<ccacUlgsecekscodycosee 43 389 18 | 

Ea inden nchintiahdbntuueidenmundoanhereanss | 33, 932 271, 732 8, 157 139 

TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 

DECEMBER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Occupation. . 
December, | nn. Al | December, Dee 
1922. 1922 4 1922. or 
Professional: 
to 44 415 12 | gl 
16 99 2 18 
165 1,047 32 | 312 
5 iD Liteeho ogiewes y 
120 730 9 | 48 
165 1,029 17 137 
7 83 5 2 
44 333 4 6] 
97 604 14 Rs 
26 289 21 ¥ 
59 379 & 8 
22 176 2 4: 
161 1,481 20 255 
Other ‘preiesaienal 165 1, 462 43 | 
PaiibasbocdsStin dbss cnn dhletbcosscéccceces 1,096 8,175 189 | 
Skilled 
Uns ae Kener Mbescobeipesececece atebeedes 206 1,503 20 142 
Barbers and hairdressers. .....................-..-- 129 1,137 23 182 
B DMbthh debe scsectheestheceeodococces 150 1,080 6 73 
Ss Dieind do owes00cc 0d sbagevesecencdscbcoce 6 Me Iecesccecséne 4 
iar anetbtahhn eccccdouuitiescosbocsdeccoces 3 g 2 2 
SE Ai Lab ows Aa ONS Wc 000s bp ae cccscovsusscces 169 1,052 ll 122 
Cornea | SEREUE nde sece cb Emheroonsen Patndoe< y ‘ 4 é Mi 
Carpen oiners. err eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee , AS )s) 
SES Lin in ows cnesen tog ececccatoccescebpssocescet =e i Dshonetecens l 
Cigar makers... ... egire 0% TARE EEO SS A 12 153 45 - 
Cigar packers............. Seenced wane dsc auednegessceiesccocdiisaee i Mecassoneche 3 
Clerks and accountants......... at EE et et apa 964 7,447 121 966 
PP niihh ontoks onkbaneb<s stays ep occ cescccccce 322 2, 896 2“ 188 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary).... 200 10 0 


TAB 
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T\sL£E_ 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT AL 
“DECEMBER, 1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 








Occupation. 
July to 


December, 
1922, 


| July to 
Peyaae. | P December, | Deca 





Furriers and fur workers 25 
GOSUGMnc sctdceecesscccccccccdscscccccccsdesi 36 
Hat and cap makers 20 
Iron and steel workers 58 
Jewelers EEE SE Se) ene et 24 
Locksmiths.......... ° 188 
Marna b oe 6bs0sscassedcccbspdccutccedios 241 
Mariners 310 
138 


Skilled —Coneluded. Peo 


Mechanies (not specified). 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin).. 45 
Millers 27 
56 
46 = 
Painters and glaziers - 
Pattern mak 9 
Photographers 
Plasterers 44 
Plumbers 59 
49 
Saddlers and harness makers 19 
Seamstresses 1 55 

Shoemakers 
37 








We eavers and lees 
Wheelwri 

W oodworke 4 (not specified) 
Other skilled 

















Hotel keepers 
Laborers 


Merchants and dealers 





17,033 


55, 139 
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TaBLe 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESID BNCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED Ayp TAB 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DECEMBER U} 
1922, AND FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. RI 

193 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
State. 
July to | July to 
Decemt em 
“022.” | December, | PecomPer | December, atte 
1922. 1922 Iba 
— Arm 

ia on ndumiiltccsccccndhnncenevectsesecece 16 252 4 of Aus t 

BB+ 60d so 0ccaccsebbeeses coopdiipssosocossegecocss ll 100 10 | 7 . 

xb Ehcvcnngesedibibbesserditieeees+siecodpees 583 4, 980 15 | 138 r— 

ND hiss ccvsevetidlioss.ncnttikapesaccipccesors 34 135 1 6 nor 

i. snpreneiitiiiehyscsh dikeostesesdeoecoass 2, 891 20, 042 810 4, 752 oe 

Es +iscccocethiitverscesdllibccscesceece+ssas 103 908 30 155 De ia 

ES: nc nnngntices oochdilhvesevccdanecoons 628 5, 580 197 1,187 riun 

itn on snc dntieicateccnhiilinesdcsccenceesvet 41 293 20 8 on 

RUNING CU GRIUIIINED, «aa oo ooh dhe soc escccecesenss 120 888 36 24 pw 
Sh oi nkanastalfich=soncsndiircoasaccsncccaces 190 1,527 112 648 ye 

Er dithine tpn ehebilhac 0000 csihinnencescstebooenttl 20 270 2 4) Hun 

th idksnan ilans «inane hinadincsserehacoens 258 1,382 35 291 Tale 

BORND..01-ccneccessecenvonecescccne dnesercesesoascoess 68 328 13 62 ital 

SNEED cation onaveiendstaidakavece sind dbcnuserheonersn 2, 443 20, 503 484 3, 388 pen 

NE << Ulin xhsnaragabilhescnveoundiiperaceccevsnncese 356 2, 593 52 3% som 

ss Aitndinaaninnhdiininsraelinadannaectnecccrnh 174 1, 588 25 263 Neth 

Se «i diacnanninetelthasdsnncdadcin=asvechapncoces 9 712 il 85 sere 

SL dhicuilinn «hell dndihosindiiniapessoineccones 23 302 6 45 Polar 

BED. on nncnccrectcttdeossstcon dies Seececcteocccers 40 628 36 217 Easte 
innasdinnnciaea-6ihh Siishetindllitinaasethpenes ees 532 3, 016 12 14 Pinsh 

i 208 1, 426 20 236 Portu 

Massachusetts...........0..2.-.-.0 9 Sa cei ESM 2, 606 19, 401 706 4 904 hom 

cin sccrodhuiichsneseentiiitinasecsceceeeaseocs 2, 075 13, 876 274 1,677 Bessa 

EE ieicskncchublitvscsseddtlibwosscocsdrererncs 390 3, 459 104 434 eae 

mee gl be se cceccscnait pb ececcecccehocseccccecepnccccs 22 177 2 18 Esthc 

BEASSOUFL. 2. 00 0 occ cce cased cncccccccccseccccescccnsencce 303 2,218 33 344 Latvi 

Montana eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 114 760 33 16] Lithu 

Nebraska... -........2.. itths-seaplitbomeneetererrses 91 und 12 163 coat 

AS bRttbe richdlidandvonceEisvnceccns ceecceere 22 196 10 40 oped 

ls +candiiincssechdhboesesvceéetonses is 313 1,650 10 82 Swits 

New Jersey... 2... 2. ccnnceccceccecaccccccccccecerrrers 1,644 14, 933 362 2, 439 Unite 

New Mexico............ Bab weccec con dame ccccccccecoepese 155 576 6 1 Be yupo: 

New York... ............ Serbiiekielinihese.seukeinonnd 9, 257 77, Li6 3,142 22, O11 Other 

North Carolina............ eccccceee Saco ss cccccevesesese 16 178 7 28 Palest 

North Daketa.......... iiibne cases tires adacetenss 590 41 % oosta 

OND. wasedidpsadesess PTE CL eile Milkans.0cceveeseees 1,533 11, 152 268 1, 925 Torke 

DMGRAEB......necececoveccerccoccceveowse eamersbeccscsce 23 310 8 50 Other 

OREGON... -2.25 220000 crcemsccceces ce tatetheccccccccccoce 390 1, 907 42 304 Africa 

Pennsylvania. PEW O aS OSESSS66SES6SeoesSCeCSOESs ccc ccece 2, 952 24, 141 576 4,47 Atlan‘ 

Philippine Islands... ...........-----++esseeeeeeeeeeee- oeeeeecesess 4 |. cecceceeee j Austen 

wee secececees Sane c cece cceweececceces teneesees 17 132 14 132 New 2 

BOGS ISMN - . 2.0.0. coescccccccscccwccccccccccccccccce 374 2, 888 85 64 . 

DOU COTIIIR. goon. cecadn cc scc ccc cseccccccc cece eccees 17 i HI | 

South Dakota. ....... lavtiibtianns 0200s édlinaine coccovoececes 32 368 9 49 

PINION, hte occ ccc cwtewedees ccs deidbne cocccccncccces 21 233 6 2 —- 

Texas..... draecenateede Bibs 00sees dp dillipecccs os qnncensce 927 14, 818 183 715 Aft 

oie aaa AS ot OREO aOR 55 559 28 144 * Ex 

Vermont... ....0......s-000- Seccecce dillindincccccdagaceses 131 1,006 3 33 annua 

I dil ntoncnanihs ONES > Canin eee 84 645 4 3 

Virgin Islamds.......... PSe eee ccccvcaesecccccccccccccoce 1 EEE SSS 

FERRE RRR ORE RE EOS SOR EE ee He Re ee oF 876 4, 643 126 862 

West Virginia. ......... Scenes cces oatincooe ococses wecece 120 1, 155 63 304 

Wissendltt.--eeewcceccccccuverceccoe eveeererecscccccs 419 3, 806 64 516 

Ww SPCC SP SSS SSS ETS SECS CECE SSS EO SSB EEE HH ER Hee 42 290 4 48 

Total. eoeese eocccece $3, 932 271, 732 8, 157 55, 139 
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Admitted 
Monthl 
Country or region of birth. —, Feb 1 to = 


Admitted 
July 1, 1922, 
t 


Oo 
Feb. 7.1923 









Netherlands........... 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eT 
eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


eee ee eee eee eee 


Tee eee eee eee ee eee 
ee eee eee eee eee eer | 


Albania... - +--+ 2eecen cece cee e cence nescence 58 1 
Armenia (Russi@M)............+++-+0e-+e0- | D SPER ER 74) 
AUSETIO. -.- 02 eee ence reece ecw ececeesesecces 1, 490 159 
BelgiUM.....-.. ee eee eee ew eee ee eee n ences eee Pee. wbbiacad she 
Bulgaria... ...----0-+-+-er eee eee eee eeneeeeee 61 | 1 
CapeOU ra sheaeses sc cccccckecconsccce 2, 871 | 29 
DANZIG. ----cccccccccnccccccccccccccccscce 60 2 
Denmark. ...ecccecececcccccccescececcccece 1,124 124 
DIGAINE 4 cadet hdeete cece ccceccccscccesaeeus 784 90 
Witt, cece GkO Ses oc ccc cccecccccsccocens 14 | 7 
FYONCO.. oo wsssssscscdcccccccccccccscccesccs 1, 146 | 47 
GOPMBNY. .-- 0-2-2 ee eee ence eee e eee eeeeeeee 13, 521 433 
GOOLE. -cccccccccscccccecscccccccccccccsces STs oe 
Hungary --------eeecccccercecccncsccccsess 1,128 3 
Te. sndaeeEbeth ese esscecdeccccecosepes BS jocccesectocs 
[RORY is + eo cetSlbbe onecadsdccccccceeciosecce 8,411 6 
[Madi wesehecseaccorescceccesceces er ee 
Memndl FE ai ae wadnccc cccccscccc cc cnce 30 1 











284 
230 

5, 571 
1,563 
283 
14,316 
127 
2,507 
3,173 
63 
3,428 
21, 526 
3,294 
5, 636 
51 
42,037 





92 
39 
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Tas. 6—SPATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, i921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY LI, 1922, JULY 1, 
ig, TO FEBRUARY 7, 1923. 


Balance 
for year.! 
























thik. dks eebobeoh>onpaiinns 1, 540 
rere errr? a eer rer 2,310 2, 309 (?) 
GEER. ..asdthdidipincnkbe obtbnndGe os. 60éeoere 0? a 912 912 (2) 
SL nenancathimeeddevoretseds 4, 008 846 20, 042 9, 169 10, 824 
CE hod at dcccddsvebbeccecss dekh 750 100 3,752 3,113 601 
nleel MRO .n 2. . dco seccnceccecoccee 15, 468 1,623 77,342 45, 449 31,614 
Fees 8 «sc cccescesccccccccscdi 1, 285 33 6, 426 6, 307 
Cg oe Cer y ae BY Aocncmiess o« 86 86 (?) 
Fc edeneheccteddeccececcoeecce a tee, 57 57 (?) 

ONE. ATARI. cn Bpvccvdshssescieecccese __, Ce 928 927 (3) 
Turkey..... a ae ae ee 2, 388 2,388 (2) 
ee HS oo oc eto nnn cdc cteedon odacce i Re 81 81 (?) 
RR. HEE Shik s < ahidonee dbbodné c6000as | ares 122 122 2) 
iki dn igansdiaccléacveoscce gg Sie ae 121 63 56 
Seth chins Spin o dnc cctonceasec Oe Re 279 279 (?) 
New Zealand and Pacificislands........... Be aioe divinnieiaiedd 80 79 (2) 
Total....--.. Pe PPS EP PRED OOH 71, 561 5, 658 357, 803 238, 768 | 116, 939 














2 Exhausted for the 











majority of emi 









year 
annual quota and number already admitted. 


December 16, 1922, 
from Czechoslovakia during the first quarter of 1922. 
of the text and tables are here reproduced. 


Before the war almost 50,000 
forming the Czecho-Slovak Repu hi 


migran 
and Russinia (Podkarpatska Rus); the remainder, and 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. Of the number who emigrated before the war, several 
thousand, mostly Slovaks, returned to their fatherland after the founding of the 


1 After all admissions and pending cases have been deducted from the annual quota. 


. Pending cases for which quotas have been granted cover differences between 


ts then came, and to-day still come 
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Emigration from Czechoslovakia, First Quarter, 1922. 


REPORT from the American consul at Prague, under date of 
resents statistical data on emigration 
Portions 


ple a year left their homes in the territory now 
c to seek their fortune in America. 

from the districts of Slovakia 
by far the lesser number, from 


The great 
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Republic on October 28, 1918. At that time, many people in the new State were ,: 
the opinion that henceforth the number of emigrants would materially «im injg) 
if not stop altogether. On the contrary, however, there has been a considera},); 
increase in emigration. This increase reached its highest point during the ¢prip, 
of 1920 and continued until restricted by the new American law on immigratj,, 
More than 80 per cent of the emigrants from Czechoslovakia have near relatiy,s ;, 
the United States. 7 

The tables which follow throughout the present report contain the latest e1j»». 
tion statistics for the Czecho-Slovak Republic issued by the State Statistical (i... 


The figures given in these tables apply to the first three months of 1922. 
Extent of emigration.—The extent of emigration from Czech. 
slovakia, by districts, is shown in the following table: 


EXTENT OF EMIGRATION FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA, BY MONTHS AND DISTRIc7s 
FIRST QUARTER, 1922. 




















Number of emigrants. 
District. | a 
January. |February.; March. | 1 

(NTR nd Se i AS Sat a ke A «es OE OD 818 | 876 | 1,403 5 on 
D., squitittiineetkhtnn tohernadhebdnsd inchs Rebehes docccp ec 404 355 502 1, 2% 
eS ee eee. cot bids gees seep se 85 | 91 100 | 2 
Dh ~ shemenan dived sepanigtstusthdhbcetecscoteahpictcoccctes 558 | 491 548 1, 597 
PRNNNOD < civ sens tw secusdounpin-ccasepiencoccs ccoqesmpeccccccenes 78 | 39 32 149 
eh AUR Ae - Re 5 FOS 1, 943 | 1,852} 2,585) 6,3 








According to the figures in the preceding table it would appear 
that the largest number of emigrants come from Bohemia. his 
would hold true if every worker who leaves his native country for 
a few weeks or months in order to obtain seasonal employment in 
bordering countries and returns home at the end of the season were 
considered an emigrant. Most of the persons tabulated as emigrants 
from Bohemia belong to this class. If, however, only those persons 
are considered emigrants who leave Czechoslovakia for permanent 
or protracted residence abroad, emigration is as extensive from 
Slovakia as from Bohemia. 

Declared length of residence abroad.—Based on declarations mae 
by the emigrants themselves as to how long they intend to reside 
abroad the Czecho-Slovak Statistical Office divides the emigrants 
into certain classes. The distribution of these classes by districts 
is shown in the following table: 


EMIGRATION FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA ACCORDING TO DECLARED LENGT! (i 
RESIDENCE ABROAD, BY DISTRICTS, FIRST QUARTER, 1922. 








Declared length of residence abroad. 


District. Total 
Perma- Pro- Sea- Indefi- Not 
nent. tracted. | sonal.' nite. stated. 











ck. «die oka tone athbndd dees 46% 897 404 1, 046 256 494 3, 087 
WGU i cciccstebivskocccs vec sesgeetse dbs 356 588 20 41 256 1, Bl 
CMR citi dius Sedéud oildbiliaes sald td die 103 50 14 12 97 ib 
RING ski oe etenn’d nerd -eptenehsdacona 405 872 2 90 207 1, 
Russinia fee eee ew eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeere 56 70 eeee ee eer elewe eee er ene 23 149 

eee ik, «utid odkibbbbe cnubidibaaniie 1,817 1, 985 1, 103 J98 1,077 6, 38 























1 Temporary residence in border countries by laborers for certain seasonal work. 
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Countries of destination.—Statistics for the first quarter of 1922, 
showing emigration according to countries of destination, are pre- 
sented in the following table: 


eMIGRATION FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA, BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, FIRST 
QUARTER, 1922. 











Emigrants from specified districts. 





Country of destination. eam 
Bohe- Mora- | gijecig. | Slova- | Rus- 
mia. via. ae, Be kia. | sinia. 





America: 

United States 

Other countries 
Austria errr ere eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee 
FIANCO. .. ce cece ec ccescccccccccccccsosececs 
Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 
PoltnG. ccadeabaed 82 cbhS ot bones + ctiadecexss 
Drs ete c once bes0 6s chdnecdsccecset 
Russia and Ukrainia 
Yugoslavia 2% 
Other countries 145 é 84 | 366 


eal 1, 261 276 | 597 | g 6, 330 


ie 


t Ww 
COaennwnw 

















The great majority of emigrants from the Czecho-Slovak Republic go to the United 
States and to the neighboring countries in central Europe, principally Austria and 
Germany. Next in importance come France and the Balkan countries. The num- 
ber of emigrants to the United States during the first quarter in 1922, however, was 
relatively small for the reason that the quota allotted to Czechoslovakia was practically 
complete by the end of 1921. The most advantageous European field for future 
emigration from Czechoslovakia will undoubtedly be Russia, where the experience 
gained by the Czecho-Slovak legionaries during the war will be a great incentive to 
colonization. 

After the war many emigrants from the present territory of Czechoslovakia, 
principally Slovaks, returned to their country from the United States, Austria, and 
Russia. Emigrants returning to their fatherland are entitled to a certain amount of 
support from the Government. During the present year, 5,000,000 crowns ($1,015,000, 
par) have been set aside by the Czecho-Slovak Government for this purpose, and for 
1923 the sum of 3,000,000 crowns ($609,000, par) has been appropriated for the same 
use, 
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Sex and nationality.—The following table contains statistics 4; 
to the sex and nationality of Czecho-Slovak emigrants: 


EMIGRATION FROM as ieee heme | y SEX AND NATIONALITY, FIRST Quap. 
cR, 1922. ' 


’ 

































































Emigrants of each specified nationality. 
District and sex. ee a = =i | . ] | Total. 
zecho- | 4 ag- e- ol- | Rus- | 
Slovak. | @efman.| or | brew.| ish. | sinian. 3 
j a 
Bohemia: 

nn ceed appa ee Meee ye ye 1, 464 WEP Bicweedincccsa 3  thsstwe | 2 #7 
ee eee 402 GB Bivecechaner 6 4 | 2 x3) 
ES. chee As ecidccowdedl 1,966] 1,215 |......}...... ee 5] 2] «309 
Moravia = 
REPEL Sear ee re 630 215 1 SBiis bt 12 a4) 
NEED 6 ccc ccbegmenscocanipenseces 271 130 }....--[-...-. 2 2; 7 41) 
EERE Se POPC eNee Seo 901 45| 1 1} 2 3] 8] imi 
Silesia: ~ a 
i ee | 23 See idee cand PE eitiknn nn ctwe aiid 13 
i REE EE BEERS i 24 ER Bee 5 1 }------ 123 
Ne TE oae che andoacoee Wri. 20 }........-. . 72 
Slovakia: —s | 
EEE NE er RP et 797 74 28 | ee 912 
I ih hein eehinneninntt, odhaaaniell 566 18 58 40 2 eee 685 
hice, 1, 363 30 132} 68| 3 ") M2 Li 
RE Speen AIR aa: AA, ARE ARI 3 24 | 4 ae “1 7 
NRE ee hae SE BST PRES: 2 18 ie Sosapas a ioendea 7 
Total. lita tee nn 5 42 238 eee 74 “eee 149 
Czeehoslovakia: a 
SR Rinnnticneice cocncnsaiinn 2,914 1,1445| 99] 43/ 18 33 1 4,2 

RN nso onc ony cowanequasams onad 1, 263 boy 76 4 15 5h W 2, 
Grand total. ..................... 4,177 1, 304 175 97 33 4 10 6, 3) 





























The data grven in the preceding table indicate that two-thirds 0! 
the emigrants from Czechoslovakia are males and that emigranis 
of Czech or Slovak nationality form 65 per cent and those of German 
nationality 28 per cent of the total number of emigrants. 

Age of emigrants.—Of the 6,380 persons who emigrated from 
Czechoslovakia during the first quarter of 1922, 557 were 14 year 
of age or under, 2,238 were 15 to 24 years of age, 2,555 were 25 to 
39 years of age, 870 were 40 to 59 years of age, and 160 were #) 
years of age or over. 


Regulation of emigration.—The Czecho-Slovak Government makes no attempt 1 
limit or restrict emigration from its territory; it merely regulates the process of emign: 
tion with the view to insuring the adequate protection of the emigrants by makix 
provision for appropriate measures of a legal and sanitary nature. A new and mor 
up-to-date law on emigration has been in force since February, 1922. 

The great majority of emigrants to the United States come from Slovakia and Ru 
sinia. As most of —— are of the peasant class, they are subject to special 
rules and regulations. e political offices which issue passports in these district 
do not, however, deliver to the applicants, but forward them to the Min 
istry of Social Welfare at e for delivery. Applicants for American visas {row 
those districts must pass through the delousing camp at Svatoborice near Ky)0v, 
Moravia. As the Svatoborice station is located at a distance of one hour’s walk {rom 
the nearest railway, it has been decided to move the same to the barrack camp # 
Uharske Hradiste, also in Moravia. 
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From Svatoborice the would-be emigrants are transported en masse to Prague and 
taken to the emigration station in the suburb of Liben. This station is twice the size 
of the one at Svatoborice in Moravia, having living accommodations for 500 to 600 

2ople, and is under the administration of the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross. Here the 
emigrants stay until they receive their passports from the Government and obtain 
the visas neeessary for their destination. 

The local shipping agencies send their representatives to the Liben station, and 
the emigrants are entirely free to decide for themselves by which company they will 
sail. The shipping contract, however, must comply with all the provisions of the 
(zecho-Slovak emigration laws for the protection of emigrants before and after their 
passage. Furthermore, under the local emigration laws, each shipping company 
represented must obtain a license to do business and at the same time deposit the 
sum of 300,000 Czecho-Slovak crowns ($60,900, par) with the Ministry of Social Welfare 
asa guaranty for the proper observance of the laws of the country. Any fines imposed 
on shipping agencies for violations of the laws are deducted from the amount on deposit 
at the Mimistry of Social Welfare. * * * Agents of shipping companies are re- 
quired to wear badges or other insignia permitting of ready identification. Foreign 
emigrants passing through Czechoslovakia are entitled to equal protection under the 
jocal emigration laws. 

At the present time 12 steamship companies hold licenses to do business in this 
country, and others have filed applications. The companies already established are 
the following: United States lines, Holland America Lime, Red Star Line, North 
German a Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, Baltic America Line, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, Canadian Pacific Company, Lloyd Triestino. 


Emigrants from Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia are not subject to the same rules 
and regulations applying to those of Slovak or Russinian origin. In the first place, 
they are not req wired to pass through the delousing camp at Svatoborice; it is sufficient 
jor them to obtain a medical certificate where they are; im the second place, they 
receive their passports directly from their own ae offices, although beginning 
with next year they are also to receive them di 
Welfare at Prague. 


tly from the Ministry oi Social 











WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Connecticut. 


"THE value of new factory buildings in Connecticut for the two 
years ending June 30, 1922, was only about one-third of tha; 
for the preceding biennium while the actual number of such build. 
ings shows even a greater reduction in the later period, according ty 
the thirtieth report of the bureau of labor of that State. There Wer 
only 98 brick tenement houses constructed for the two years ending 
June 30, 1922, compared with 211 in the preceding two years. | 
Strikes and lockouts.—The above-mentioned report states that the 
number of strikes in the biennium closing June 30, 1922, was 63, the 
the number of employees affected, 8,959; the loss of days to the 
workers, 356,190, while the record for 1919 and 1920 was 280 strikes, 
affecting 75,943 employees, with 1,307,508 days’ loss to the workers. 
Factory inspection.—In the eighth biennial report of the Factory 
Inspection Department of Connecticut for the period ending June 
30, 1922, the following summary of the work of the department is 
given for 1921 and 1922: 


1921. 
Factories inspected (by men deputies).....................------ 3, 261 085 
Special factory inspections. .... 2.2... 2.2... - seen eee ee eee eeene 60 7 
Factories inspected (by woman deputy). ..............-..2..-00- 940 | 004 
Total factory inspections. . ..............2.-22---ceeeeceeeceeees 4, 261 1, 165 
Male employees in factories inspected. ............-..--++-++++-- 177,615 176, 48 
Female employees in factories inspected............-...-..---++- 68,589 72,328 
EF hictnan dh ees saseesecccocecsssiesccesescece 597 604 
Special bakeshop inspections... ...........--+---+-----eeeeeeeee 42 18 
Se I RNIN ono cae cccecoccnsaccccccseccesecacce 639 622 
Mercantile.elevator inspections. ..................-..--2.+---4-- 797 839 
Mercantile establishments inspected. ................-..-2.0--05 2, 724 2, 808 
Woman employees in mercantile establishments inspected......... 8,479 = 11, 551 
Orders for factories (by men deputies)..................------00- 832 552 
Orders for factories (by woman deputy)... .............-......-. 361 539 
Orders for bakeshops. ...........-.-.-2cseeseceeeeeesceeeeeeeeces 233 155 
Orders for mercantile elevators..................-.----sceeeeeees 120 130 
Orders for mercantile establishments..............-....-.-++--+-- 526 722 


The number of male employees in factories in 1921 was 177,61); 
the number of female employees, 68,589. In 1922 there were 176,486 
male employees, a decrease of 1,129 compared with the preceding 
year, and 72,328 female employees, an increase of 3,739 over 1921. 





Minnesota.! 
‘THE division of accident prevention of the Minnesota Industrial 
Commission made 16,348 inspections during the six months 
a wor January 1, 1923, and issued 6,431 orders for the improvement 


of wor conditions. In the previous two years 27,407 inspections 
were e and 8,907 orders issued. For the month of January, 


‘Information furnished by Minnesota Industrial Commission under date of Feb. 2, 1923. 
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1923, the division reports 2,185 inspections, including 294 factories, 
524 buildings, 1,321 stores and offices, and 46 specials. The number 
of employees in these various places inspected was 19,930. In the 
same month 787 orders were issued. 

Division of women and children.—Through the efforts of its divi- 
sion of women and children the Minnesota Industrial Commission 
has secured for woman workers in various parts of the State $1,218.36 
in back pay since July 1, 1922. In the majority of cases a consider- 
able amount of the time of’ one or more investigators was taken up in 
these adjustments necessitated by violations of the minimum wage 
law. 7 

The summary of the report of the division of women and children 
for the month of January, 1923, is here given: 

Special investigations on complaint 

Inspections 

Employment certificates issued by school superintendents (December)... 
Child labor prosecutions 


Prosecution for failure to produce employment register 
Orders issued 





North Dakota. 


HE seventeenth biennial report of the Department of Agriculture 
and Labor of North Dakota for the term ending June 30, 1922,shows 

the present agricultural trend in the State and comments upon the 
prevailing feeling throughout the State, especially during the last 
year of the biennium that ‘to insure a safer farming status and to 


stabilize agrarian interests there should be a paste diversification 


in our future system of farming. As a result of this feeling there has 
been a practical development of dairy cattle, beef cattle, poultry, 
and a larger acreage of cultivated crops such as potatoes, corn, etc.”’ 
Many more acres have been turned into pastures and hay meadows 
The large wheat acreages have naturally hoon reduced. 





Oregon.' 


N Ocroser 1, 1920, the Oregon Bureau of Labor Statistics had 

3,053 manufacturing concerns listed and on September 30, 
1922, 3,725, a net increase of 672. The records also show that during 
the biennium between these dates 34 plants were burned and “569 
operations discontinued business.”’ During this period the bureau 
made 9,454 inspections. 

The Salem office of the bureau received 145 anonymous and miscel- 
laneous complaints regarding such matters, for example, as violation 
of the 8-hour law on public works, poor sanitation, defective machin- 
ery, overwork, compulsory board at company boarding house, 
compulsory purchase of stock in order to hold job, and blacklisting. 
The diiiands for assistance at the Portland office continue to grow, 
the records for 1920-22 showing that service was rendered to 2,312 





so Bureau of Labor Statistics. Biennial report, from Oct. 1, 1920, toSept. 30,1922. Salem, 1922, 
pp. 
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pemone: The majority of the people coming to this branch of the 
ureau to secure information to enable them to get out of some 


personal difficulty are not included im these records. During th» 
same period 485 wage claims in cases where employers were not a))|, 
or not willing to pay came to the main office at Salem, whicn succeede, 
in collecting 251 of these claims amounting to $6,419.44. At the 
Portland branch office 404 wage cases were adjusted, aggregating 
$17,225.91. In 468 instances, however, efforts at wage adjustment 
failed. The commissioner of labor has no statutory authority to 
force the collection of wages and has to depend upon reason and 
persuasion. The need for a legal aid bureau in the State is emphasized, 

Working permits to children.—There was a considerable increase jp 
the number of working permits issued to children in Salem in 1{)2) 
compared with 1921 as is shown by the following table: 


WORKING PERMITS ISSUED TO CHILDREN IN SALEM, 1921 AND 1922. 



































1921 1922 
Permits issued to minors— ' 
Girls. | Boys. | Total. | Girls. | Boys. Total 

Between 14 and 16, for vacation.......... ieee oa? ee 120 28 148 204 57 
Between 16 and 18, for vacation ....................... 56 25 81 111 48 159 
Between 14 and 16, during school period............... 2 1 3 13 6 19 
Between 16 and 18, during school period............... 7 4 ll 19 34 3 

INE: th 5t costitale seateidonedy sttipniveceehee 185 | 58 | as; 37) 165) 





In addition 121 mail requests for working certificates outside of 
Salem were received by the Salem office and referred to the secretary 
of the board of inspectors of child labor at Portland. 

Comparison of output and labor cost.—In the table given below is 
shown the value of finished products with the amounts paid in wages 
in 1921 in certain important industries m Oregon. It would be 
interesting to embody in the same table the value of the grounis, 
buildings, machinery, raw material, and capital of these different 
industries, but the same number of firms did not report all these items. 


OUTPUT AND LABOR COSTS IN 1921 IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN OREGON 




















Num- | Amount 

Total | ber Valueof | Amount paid | paid in 
Industry. number’ of finished in wages wages per 

of firms.) report- during 1921. | $100),\) 

ing. | outpul 
Wood and wood products. .. ..........+++---+ 292 243 |$53, 812, 475. 13 |$16, 051,310.76 | $29, 828.27 
BOGE POORER. «oo... 5c cacccsdsseccenesceee 69 49} 9,216, 588.54 1,921,455.76 20, 818.00 
TE OGENNUB cs ncaa posccesdsssoneninedcsasvs 285 159 | 49,499,710.29 | 4,434, 689: 60 8, 959. 03 
Paper and paper products. ............-.-...- 9 7 | 9,196,945.84 / 2, 119,665.73 | 25,219. 
Textile, clothing, and furnishings......... ase 35 27 | 6,973,526.15 | 2,175, 468.96 | 31, 10.1) 
Clay and stone produets.............----.- ave 40 13 | 1,016,880. 90 388, 540.63 | 33,294.71 
ieals, soap, paint, and oils............... 12} S| 2,159,114 36 172, 468.66 | = 7, 87.90 
and rubber s eameaceccsocoe seceees sone 14 8 659, 612. 73 159,305. 57 | 24, 151.8 
Cigar manufacturing............. aeenaneassuell 30 14 207, 435. 44 77,171. 24 | 37, 208 9 
Total. SOCOM OEE EES OSS ESSOROT AEE ERE e 736 528 132, 662, 289. 38 27, 450, 069. 81 20, 691. 70 
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Women’s dependents.—The results of a recent investigation of 
women’s dependents in Oregon are here summarized: 


NUMBER AND MARITAL CONDITION OF WOMEN SUPPORTING DEPENDENTS 
; AND NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS. 


——_ ———— = ———— —— = 





ie 
| 
Women supporting dependents. | Number of de- 
Num- pendents. 
Total} ber | nae : 
num- | with- | F je 
> tt | 
Industry. ber of} out Marital condition. ; | 
wo- Sa ee ee __|Num- ; . 
men. | pend- _ ber of} Chil-| , +, | LO 
ents. |yfar-| Di | S¢P4 a wo- |dren, *dults.| po 
4 ~ ~ wa . Si : = ah = € , . 
ried.! vorced. ~ ingle. ‘ men. | 


| 
| | 











| | a = | = - — ale | —_ 


yannfacturing .| 200 | 4,547 | 3,997 | 266 57 | 20| 168 30 803 304 |1, 197 
yercantile 296 | 3,55 | 2,845 | 1838 100 32 42 554 546 (1,100 
Publie house- | ! | 

keeping | 367 | 2,132 | 1,715 | 145 7| SIL) 164} 675 
Tedephone and | 
weleeraph.....; 62} 2,016 | 1,910 | ; | | 7 97 | 168 
Laundries clean-| 

ers, and dyers. 46 795 556 2 23 2 316 1155 (431 
OS PE “pip tele 403 328 5| 64 69 | 133 
Personal service; 16 178 165 ‘ 12 7 19 























Total... .|1,016 js, 028 LL, 416 7 | 28 2,200 |2,338 | 1,392 3,723 
} | | | 
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Pennsylvania. 


THE principal difficulties encountered by the Pennsylvania Depart- 

ment of Labor and Industry in enforeing child-tabor legislation 
ae summarized as follows in the January, 1923, issue of Labor and 
Industry, the official monthly bulletin of the department (pp. 12, 13): 


(1) The divided responsibility of enforeement among the department of labor and 
industry, the department of public instruction, and the municipal authorities, without 
wtting forth specifically the provisions for which each is responsible. (2) The inevi- 
table conflict that results from separating the coal-mining industry from the general 
child labor and placing it under the jurisdiction of the department of mines by prior 
legislation and by failure to note the exemption of this industry in the child-labor act 
#1915. (3) Themisunderstanding and rather unfavorable reflection upon this depart- 
nent by reports issued by the Federal Government on child labor in Pennsy!vania, in 
wt stating clearly the complications that exist in Pennsylvania in connection with 
rsponsibility of enforeement of child-labor legislation. (4) The complaints from the 
urious child-welfare organizations that violations of the law are common and that 
here seems to be widespread ignorance on the part of some employers as to the provi- 
ions of the act andas to the rulmgsof the industrial board. (5) That employers in cer- 
uin industries feel that child-labor restrictions have interfered with apprenticeship 
wstch an extent as to affect the future of industry. 


The fellowing statistics on child labor are also taken from the above- 
mentioned source (p.18) : 


BER OF MINORS AND OF EMPLOYEES OF ALL CLASSES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIES, 1916 TO 1921. 








1916 1917 1918 








10, 239 12, 948 
9; 080 9, 974 





19, 328 22, 922 
I employees. ........«0<.--<- 1, 302, 813 
} 





























‘Exclusive of public service. 
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The State bureau of inspection reports that out of 123 prosecution, 
during October and November, 1922, 51 were for violations of th, 
women’s law and 47 for violation of the child labor law. The prose. 
cution under the latter law resulted in heavy fines for second and third 


offenders. : 
Survey of York High School Apprenticeship Plan. 


The secretary of the industrial board recently made a study of the 
York High School plan of apprenticeship training. The board wii 
soon make recommendations with reference to apprenticeship as , 
child-labor problem and as a school problem. 

Approximately 150 boys are trained for industry under the York 
Hich School plan. They spend part of their time in class, but devote 
about 5,000 hours to actual shop work, being employed by estab)|ish- 
ments in the vicinity. The secretary of the industrial board reports 
that “there are many interesting features about the plan, some favor. 
able and others unfavorable for its adaptation as a general apprentice. 


ship scheme.”’ 
lron-Ore Production. 


Approximately 780,000 tons of iron ore were mined in Pennsylvania 
in 1922, according to a preliminary survey, the results of whic! are 
reported in a press release from the State department of internal 
affairs. It is estimated that the production for 1922 exceeds that of 
any year since 1907 and quadruples the production of 1921, a year of 
great depression in the iron industry. 





Texas. 


ACCORDING to a recent typewritten report received from the 

Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics, 3,386 inspections were made 
by that office in 2,623 establishments in 175 cities and towns of the 
State from February 1, 1921, to September 1, 1922. The total 
number of workers in these establishments was 132,747, of whom 
81,642 were males and 51,105 females. There were 871 orders issued 
for the better safeguarding of machinery, sufficient fire escapes, 
seats for female employees, improvements in sanitary conditions, 
and other things for the benefit of employees. 

Particular attention was given to 205 cases in which females were 
worked longer than allowed by law. Of these cases, 131 were found 
to be slight and involuntary violations, and adjustment was made on 
the basis of immediate compliance with the law. In 18 cases pay- 
ments for overtime were required. In the 56 criminal prosecutions 
filed, convictions and fines followed in 28 cases, 8 cases resulted in 
acquittal, 11 were dismissed, and 9 are pending in the courts. Fines, 
court costs, and overtime wages collected totaled over $2,000. 

Child labor.—The original child-labor law of the State passed in 
1903 has been amended, the age limit having been raised from 1? to 
15 years. The present statute is said to have numerous defects. 
Under it the indiscriminate issuance of working certificates is possible. 
In some counties permits are granted without due investigation into 
the necessity for the children to go to work or into the character of 
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the employment they are to take up. The report urges that no child 
should be granted a working certificate who can not read and write 
simple English sentences or who after physical examination by a 
physician has been found unable to do the assigned work. 

Texas has no legal provision against night labor for children, and 
under the law they may be employed 10 hours a day. 

The Federal child labor tax law, which has been declared uncon- 
stitutional, was a great aid in correcting child-labor evils in Texas. 
[It has been suggested that a new State law modeled upon the Federal 
child-labor tax law should be enacted and jointly administered by 
the comptroller of public accounts and the commissioner of labor 
statistics. 

Wage claims.—From February 1, 1922, to September 1, 1922, 493 
wage claim cases involving more than $200,000 and affecting several 
thousand workers were referred to the State bureau of labor statis- 
tics, Which was able to make collections in only a small number of 
cases. Attention is again called to the fact' that the majority of 
these uncollectible wage claims were against certain oil companies 
“operating under a so-called declaration of trust, an instrument 
apparently drawn to defeat payment of honest debts. * * * 
No complaints were filed against established oil companies.”’ 





Vermont. 


THE following data are taken from the biennial report of the 
commissioner of industries of Vermont for the term ending 
June 30, 1922: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN VERMONT AND NUM- 
BER OF EMPLOYEES REPORTED ENGAGED IN SUCH INDUSTRIES, 1922. 











Number of employees. 
Number of 

plants. 
Male. | Female. 





ET > 





Food products 724 
Mechanical industries f ‘ 
Mineral products 
Paper products 
Textile products 
Wood products 

All other industries 














1168 of these plants did not report number of employees. 
1 Over 1,000 women employed in stores not included. 


In 1921 legal provision was made for the appointment of a woman 
factory inspector who visited during the year ending June 30, 1922, 
127 factories and workshops employing women. Emptoyers, on the 
whole, have manifested a disposition to correct bad conditions so 
far as was possible. The woman factory inspector, however, reports 
that many of the factories and mills are old and lack modern heating, 


— 


1 See report of Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1922, p. 225. 
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lighting, and sanitation methods. Out of the 127 places visited only 
3 had what might be dignified by the designation of ah room or rest 
room. -\mong these same establishments many had no cloak rooms 
the toilet arrangements were frequently poor, and proper was)ine 
facilities were seldom found. On the other hand there are quite , 
number of comparatively modern factories, especially some of thy 
newer textile mills, in -which the working conditions are of a hic), 
order. A number of the older mills have been remodeled. It is th, 
belief of the factory inspector that ‘there is a steadily growing 
number of employers who are coming to see that increased comfor; 
for their employees means increased production from their plants.” 
The work of women in the stores in the larger towns falls within 
the weekly limit of 56 hours prescribed by law for manufacturing an( 
mechanical establishments, but in the smaller towns and more remote 
localities where stores are open every evening in the week the hour 
of the women employed in such stores exceed this limit. Recom- 
mendation is made by the woman factory mspector for the inclusion 
under the hours of labor law of women and minors in “ mercantile 


establishments, hotels, restaurants, telephone exchanges and othr | 


places operated for gain.”’ 

Child labor.—In Vermont the issuance of employment certificates 
has the advantage of being centralized, but the ambiguous and cvp- 
tradictory wording of the law on vocational employment certificates 
renders the enforcement of the statute doubtful. Vermont is the 
only New England State which does not make some provision for the 
physical examination of a child before he or she begins work. The 
application for a working permit now calls for the child’s weight, and 
through the cooperation of nursing associations investigation his 
been made and help given in these underweight cases, but in the 
judgment of the woman factory inspector the law should require a 
medical inspection record before an employment certificate is gran te. 

The recent business depression has reduced the activity of the 
child-labor market, only 252 general-employment certificates and 283 
vacational-employment certificates being issued during the two 
years ended oi 30, 1922. The majority of those securing general 


certificates permitting full-time employment had finished the rural- 
had reached the age of 15 years. 


school course and 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Northern Shift of Negro Labor. 


THAT there has been a rather remarkable movement of unskilled 
4 negro labor from the South to northern industrial centers during 
the winter months was brought out by an investigation by the United 
states Department of Labor. This is the first indication of a northern 
shift of this class of workers that has been noticeable since the war, 
but the present movement is in no manner widespread or considered 
general, hike the previous one. 

' These workers have come directly from the southern States, 
Georgia yielding the greatest number of migrants. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Portsmouth, Akron, and Youngstown, Ohio; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Argo, Ill.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; and Trenton and 
Newark, N. J., are speerfic points into which an appreciable influx of 
negro labor has come for absorption into industrial life. A slight in- 
crease is noted in Chicago, Ill.; New York, N. Y.; southern Ohio, and 
certain points in Illinois. Kansas City, Mo.;Camden, N. J., and De- 
troit, Mich., show no increase mn the number of negro workers, while 
several districts show a very slight decline in the use of negro labor. 

In general, however, continued migration from the South is indi- 
cated, with a slowly increasing absorption of negro labor by northern 
industry just as rapidly as increased output is demanded. In this 
connection, the iron and steel industry continues to lead in its de- 
mands for negro labor, with the meat-packing, glass, transportation, 
and food production industries, etc., ae following. The depart- 
ment states that the probability is great that a wider entrance than 
ever before, so far as specific occupations and types of employment 
are concerned, will eventually ne from this growing movement of 
labor. 

The most significant phase of the movement is that it exists in 
pite of the reluctance of negro labor to drift northward in winter, 
and it is the general opinion that spring will bring larger numbers, 
providing the industrial demands prevail. 





Changes in Personnel in New York State Department of Labor. 


HE resignation of Henry D. Sayer as industrial commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Labor became effective Jan- 
lary 31, 1923. He was succeeded on February 1 by Bernard L. 
Shientag, who was counsel to the State Department of Labor under 
he present governor’s previous administration, and also served as 
issistant counsel to the New York State Factory Investigating Com- 


mission, created in 1911, 
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New Commissioner of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 


[D*. ROYAL MEEKER has been appointed commissioner 4 

labor and industry of Pennsylvania, to succeed Mr. Clifford p. 
Connelley. Dr. Meeker was United States Commissioner of [a}j; 
Statistics from 1913 to 1920. For nearly two and one-half years }, 
has been connected with the International Labor Office at Genoy, 
Switzerland, resigning his position as chief of the research divisioy 
of that organization to take up his new work early in March. 





New Department of Labor in China. 


‘THE Peking Daily News, December 14, 1922, reports that step; 
have been taken to organize a labor department in China to },oi 
after the interests of the workers of that country. A resolution wa; 
assed by the cabinet at a meeting early in December authoriziny 
the establishment of the department, and the details of its organizy. 
tion were referred to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce unde; 
whose jurisdiction the new department will come. The Ministry 
decided that the department should be established on similar ling 
to the other departments; that is, with a department chief, an assistant 
chief, and 8 senior and 16 junior clerks. Regulations governing th. 
owers and functions of the new department were drawn up by thy 
finistry, which were to become eflective as soon as they were sii. 
tioned by the cabinet. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


AtaBAMA.— Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Bulletin No.1. Monigomery, April 1, 
1922. 16 pp. 

Contains compensation calendars for 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, schedule of com- 
pensation under the workmen’s compensation act effective January 1, 1920, and gen- 
eral instructions concerning submission of accident report forms to the bureau . 
(ALIFORNIA.—Cwvil Service Commission. Cost-of-living survey. Report relative to the 

cost of living in California for selected family groups. Sacramento, 1923. 84 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 43 to 45 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor Review. 

Cotoravo.—Industrial Commission. Report, December 1, 1921, to December 1, 1922. 
[Denver, 1923.| 173 pp. 

Figures for this report are given on pages 115 and 116 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

ConnecticuT.—Bureau of Labor. Report for period [2 years] ending June 30, 1922. 
Hartford, 1922. 71 pp. 

Data for this report are published on page 170 of this issue of the MontHiy Lasor 
{EVIEW. 

—— Factory Inspection Department. Biennial report, for the two years ending June 80, 
1922. Hartford, 1922. 123 pp. 

Data from this report are published on page 170 of this issue of the Montuty Labor 
LEVIEW. 
lowa.— Workmen’s Compensation Service. Report for biennial period ending June 80, 

1922, and report of decisions by the department and State courts. Des Moines, 1922. 
160 pp. 

A brief digest of this report is given on pages 116 and 117 of thisissue of the MonTHLY 
Labor Review. 

Massacnusetrs.—Department of Industrial Accidents. Annual report for year ending 
June 80, 1921. Boston, 1922. 188 pp. 

A summary of the information contained in this report is given on pages 117 to 119 
of this issue of the Montuty LasBor Review. 

Minnesota.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Minneapolis 
[1923]. 153 pp. 
Figures from this report are given on pages 119 and 120 of this issue of the MonTHLY 


Labor REVIEW. 


Montana.—Industrial Accident Board. Annual report for 12 months ending June $0, 
1921. Helena [1921]. 13 pp. 


—— —— Annual report for 12 months ending June 30, 1922. Helena [1922]. 34pp. 
Data from these two reports of the Montana Industrial Accident Board are given 
on pages 120 to 123 of this issue of the Montaiy Lasor ReEvIEW. 


NeBrAsKA.—Department of Public Welfare. Report for the biennium closing June $0, 
1922. Lincoln [1922]. 92 pp. 
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Includes the report of the bureau of child welfare. In both farm labor and the bect. 
sugar industry, which employ the largest nungber of children, there is said to be g 
conflict with the administration of the school attendance law, the authorities fre. 
quently being unable to enforce the law because of an adverse public opinion. (oy. 
siderable improvement is noted in the housing conditions in the beet field sections, 
Special child labor officers and a system of industrial camps for city boys who go iy 
the country to work in the beet fields are recommended. 
Nevapa.—/Jnspector of Mines. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Carson City, 19 
56 pp. 
This report contains the following figures on fatal accidents in the mines of Neva |, 


FATAL UNDERGROUND MINE ACCIDENTS IN NEVADA, 1910 TO 1922. 








, a 
Year ending November 30— | Number of fatal Year ending November 30— — | Number of fatal 














accidents. accident 
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It is stated that two of the fatalities occurring in 1922 do not properly belong in the 
list as the mine was not being worked at the time of the accident. 

About 4,200 men worked underground in the Nevada mines in 1921 and 4,500 in 
1922. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Court decisions on workmen’s compensation |a1, 


July, 19 etober, 1922. Subp other than constitutionality and coveray:. 
Albany, 1922. 183 pp. Special bulletin No. 114. 


Norta Daxota.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Biennial report for the tern 
ending June 30, 1922. [Bimateke 1922.] 132 pp. vets 

The greater part of this publication deals with the agricultural resources and activi- 
ties of the State. Extracts from the report appear on page 171 of this issue of the 
Montsaiy Lasor REVIEW. . 

—— Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. rt ending June 1925 
including adetial report of the fund "Lag et | gr of February 28, 148. [ Bis- 
marek, 1922.] $0 pp. 

Data from this report are given on pages 123 and 124 of this issue of the Monvuy 
LaBor Review. 

OxtaHoma.—JIndustrial Commission. Re ear ending September 1, 1922). 
[Oklahoma City, 1923.] 11 pp. re Say : 

A summary of this report is given on pages 124 and 125 of this issue of the Monvui\ 
Lasor REVIEW. 

OrEecon.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Biennial report, from October 1, 1920, to Sep- 
tember 30,1922. Salem, 1922. 125 pp. 

This report of the commissioner of labor statistics and inspector of factories and work- 
shops includes an industrial directory. Extracts from the report are published on 
pages 171 to 173 of this issue of the Montaiy Lasor Review. 

—— Industrial Accident Commission. Financial report. Comparative statement of il 
Oregon State industrial accident funds for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, and 
June 30, 1922. (Salem, 1922.} 1 page, folded. 

Figures from this statement are given on page 125 of this issue of the Monraty L:- 
Bor Review. 


PuiPPine Istanps.—Governor General. Report * * * for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1921. Washington, 1922. 255 pp. Map. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. ~ yer? 


Includes a brief report of the bureau of labor. Although it was found necessary to 
curtail the inspection force considerably, 5,989 factories, industries, and plantations 
were inspected during the year as compared with 4,428 during the previous year. 
Propaganda committees to encourage laborers to settle unoccupied public lands and be- 
come small landholders numbered 343 as against 252 for the previous year. There was 
a decrease of 48.5 per cent in the number of strikes and other industrial disputes reported 
19 the bureau, 35 in 1921 as against 68 in 1920. The 35 disputes direcily involved 
19,782 workers. Of this number the workers won 13 and lost 22. With nine excep- 
tions the workers involved belonged to labor unions. The bureau handled 549 claims 
involving 46,357.53 pesos ($23,178.77, par) in 1921 as compared with 392 claims in- 
volving 35,674.89 pesos ($17,837.45, par) in 1920. The number of labor accidents de- 
creased from 460 in 1920 to 306 in 1921. A constant decrease due to the general 
economic depression was noted both in the registration and employment of laborers. 

There is also a brief account of the visit of the special labor commissioner to Hawaii. 
Vermont.—Commissioner of Industries. Biennial report for the term ending June 30 

1922. Rutland, 1922. [22 pp.]} 

The portion of the report relating to workmen’s compensation is summarized on 
page 126 and other activities of the office are noted on pages 175 and 176 of this issue 
of the Montruty Lasor Review. 


UnrreD Srates.—Civil Service Commission. Annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922. Washington, 1922. xliv, 182 pp. 

The report contains sections on retirement of Government employees, reclassifica- 
tion of the service, and need of a survey of the service. During the last fiscal year 
906,007 persons were examined and 63,867 appointments made. On June 30, 1922, 
there were 560,863 employees in the whole Government service, an increase of about 
123,000 since June 30, 1916. Of this number 69,980 were employed in the District of 
Columbia. 

— Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. Immigration. Hearings, December 13 to 20, 1921, January 12, 21, 24, and 
26, February 9 and 13, March 29, May 4, June 8, and August 22, 1922. Washington, 
1922. 629 pp. Maps. 67th Cong., 2d sess. Serial 1B-6B. 

Among the subjects discussed in these hearings are conditions among migrants in 
Europe, operation of 3 per centum immigration act, inquiry into activities with 
relation to certain Chinese refugees, deportation of aliens convicted of violation of 
narcotic and prohibition acts, transportation of immigrantson American ships, naturali- 
zation and citizenship of women, and immigration for fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 


— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fourteenth census of the United 


States taken in the year 1920. Vol. XI. Mines and quarries, 1919. General report 
and analytical tables and reports for States and selected industries. Washington, 
1922. 443 pp. 

Contains statistical data concerning production, number of employees, days of opera- 
tion, ete. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report for fiscal year ended 
June 30,1922. Washington, 1922. 154 pp. 

Certain statistics of immigration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, were pub- 
lished in the Montraty Lapor Revrew for August, 1922 (pp. 4 and 5) and October, 
1922 (pp. 201-206). 

— -—— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Consumers’ oy noms societies in the United 
States in 1920. Washington, 1923. 146 pp. Bulletin No. $13. Miscellaneous 
serves. 

A summary of this bulletin appeared in the Montuty Lasor Review for August, 
1922 (pp. 214-220). 
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Unirep Strares.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Coopcratiy 
credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. Washingion, 
1922. 60 pp. Bulletin No. 314. Miscellaneous series. 

An account of this study is given on page 154 of this issue of the MoNTALY Lnop naral 
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Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. Washington, 1929 in lat 
90 pp. Bulletin No. 821. Labor laws of the United States series. In 


A notice of this bulletin appears on page 130 of this issue of the MONTHLY Lazo centa 
Review. shows 
Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1921. Washington, incre: 

1928. 55 pp. Bulletin No. 317. Wages and hours of iabor series. sional 

Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Monraiy LaBor Revizy incre’ 
for March, 1922 (pp. 80-82). UNIT 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1921. Washington, 1922. 276 pp. Bulletin 

No. 320. Wholesale prices series. I 

This report is reviewed on pages 40 and 41 of this number of the Monruty L ,x0p A 

REVIEW. Mont 











Children’s Bureau. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1922 — 
Washington, 1922. 31 pp. J 
This report reviews the work of the Children’s Bureau for the year indicated, such ae 
work including among other activities the following: Studies of unemployment and p 
child welfare; the completion of a children’s year survey in Porto Rico; cooperation Thi 
with the North Dakota Children’s Code Commission in child labor studies in that 
State, especially of rural child labor, and with the South Dakota Child Welfare (om. 
mission in an investigation of child dependency and delinquency; a study of the 
records of a number of dependent children who had been under the supervision of 
the board of guardians in the District of Columbia; studies of mothers’ pensions, of ea 
organized methods for the promotion of children’s welfare in their transition from As 
school to work, and of the work of mothers and children on Maryland, New Jer-ey, 
and Virginia truck farms, and the administration of the maternity and infancy act 





of wa 
statist 
ment, 





which was passed November 23, 1921. “a 
Child labor in the United States; ten questions answered. [ Washington, ur 

1923.] $1 pp. Thi 
—- — Women’s Bureau. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 380, 192). traffic 
Washington, 1922. 21 pp. with } 


Stating that the chief activity of the bureau during the past year has been “its #@ hours 
investigations of wages, hours, and working conditions in a number of States,’’ the class j 
report gives a brief summary of some of the more important findings. It also describes The 





other activities among which may be mentioned investigations of Negro women in transp 
industry, women in the Government service, home responsibilities of wage-earning contai 
women, women in the candy industry in St. Louis and Chicago, and the progress of 9 tailwa 
special legislation for the protection of women in industry. ain 
The occupational progress of women. An interpretation of census s{alis- J 

tics of women in gainful occupations. Washington, 1922. 87 pp. Bulletin No.2”. At 1 


This study, based upon the census figures, shows that while between 1910 and 12) B® The } 
the number of women gainfully employed increased by 473,739, the proportion of HB decres 
those aged 10 years and over thus employed decreased from 23.4 per cent to 21.1 per 9% 9.6 pe 
cent. Part of the decrease is attributed to a difference in census methods, and part & per ce 
to a change in the time of collecting data, the 1910 census having been taken in April, J prescr 
which is a busy season on farms, and the 1920 census in January, at which time farm & tuniti 
activities, particularly those in which women are employed, are ata low ebb. Part, IB The s 
however, is due to a falling off in the employment of girls aged 10 to 15, the proportion 
gainfully employed in this age group having decreased from 11.9 per cent in 1°10 to 
5.6 per cent in 1920. 
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Two occupational groups, agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, and domestic 
and personal service, showed an actual falling off in the number of women employed. 
For the first group the figures, owing to causes mentioned above, are not strictly com- 
narable. In the second group the decrease is largely among general servants, whose 
numbers fell off during the decade by 216,762, and among laundresses not employed 
in laundries, whose numbers decreased by 134,130. 

In the other great occupational divisions the number of women increased, the per- 
centage of increase varying widely. Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
showed an increase of 109,771, or 6 per cent, over the figures for 1910; transportation an 
increase Of 106,429 (99.8 per cent); trade an increase of 199,704 (42.7 per cent); profes- 
sional service an increase of 282,607 (38.5 per cent); and clerical occupations an 
increase of 832,892 (140.4 per cent). 

Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Women in Maryland 
industries: A study of hours and working conditions. Washington, 1922. 96 pp. 
Bulletin No. 24. 

A brief digest of this report is given on pages 69 and 70 of this issue of the 
Monra_y LaBor Review. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Report for the year ended 
June 80,1922. Washington, 1922. 32 pp. 

Bureau of Mines. The technology of slate. Washington, 1922. viti, 132 
pp. Bulletin 218. 

This bulletin is one of a series designed to ‘‘promote economy and the reduction 
of waste” in the quarry industry. The section on accident prevention includes 
statistics of accidents in slate quarries and a discussion of dangers from faulty equip- 
ment, improper methods, and carelessness. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Annual report, 1922 [1917-1922]. 
Washington, 1922. sxiti, 405 pp. 

A résumé of this report is given on pages 104 to 108 of this issue of the MonruLy 
Labor REVIEW. 


‘ 


—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Annual report on the 
statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended December 31, 1920. Wash- 
ington, 1922. xxx, 471 pp. 

This report contains the usual statistics of mileage, equipment, capitalization, 
traffic and operation, revenue, investment, etc. The statistics directly concerned 
with railway labor cover number of employees, by classes and by district, their 
hours on duty, their total compensation and average hourly earnings according to 
class in each of the three districts of the United States. 

The comparative statement showing growth of population and of steam railway 
transportation and facilities therefor in the United States, by decades, which is also 
contained in this report, shows a surprising lack of adequate development of our 
railway system to meet the growing needs of the country. 

— Post Office Department. Postal Savings. Statement of operations, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922. Washington, 1923. 50 pp. 

At the close of the fiscal year 6,774 postal savings depositories were in operation. 
The balance to the credit of depositors represented by outstanding certificates 
decreased during the year from $152,389,903 to $137,736,439, a loss of $14,653,464, or 
9.6 per cent. The number of depositors dropped from 466,109 to 420,242, a loss of 10 
per cent. These decreases are attributed chiefly to the present low rate of interest 
prescribed by the existing law, the unsettled industrial conditions, and the oppor- 
tunities that prevail in the investment field. The average deposit was $327.76. 
The system continues to be self-supporting. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Official—F oreign Countries. 


AustraiiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Pocket compendium of Australian 
statistics. Melbourne, 1922. 144 pp. C.8. No. 397. 


Of interest to labor are the data on the arbitration court, cost of living, prices of 
commodities, purchasing power of money, wages, friendly societies, old-age anq 
invalid pensions, rents, trade-unions, and unemployment. 

—— Department of Health. The scope of industrial hygiene, by D. G. Roberiszon, 
Melbourne [1922]. 44 pp. Illustrated. Service publication No. 20. 

This pamphlet reviews the industrial health work of the Commonwealth Depart. 
ment of Health and outlines methods to be followed by industrial establishments jy 
giving medical service to their employees. 

—— Parliament. Immigration: Possibilities of settling immigrants on lands in Western 
Australia. [Perth] 1922. 8pp. Map. 

Br.teium.—Caisse Générale d’ Eporgne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opérations ci de 
la sttuation, année 1921. [Brussels, 1922.] 84 pp. 

This is the annual report of the General Savings and Retirement Fund of Belciym 
for the year 1921. 

CAnapA.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Canada yearbook, 1921. Ottawa, 1929. 
xxi, 909 pp. Maps. 

Ten pages of this publication (122-132) are devoted to immigration. Section X| 
(pp. 598-650) deals with labor, wages, and prices. 

—— (Onrario).—Department of Labor. Annual report [for the year] 1921. Toronto, 
1922. 61 pp. 

Among the subjects covered by this report are labor legislation, the labor market, 
unemployment. relief, factory and workshop inspection, and safety suggestions and 
statistics. 

France.—Commission Supérieure des Caisses Nationales d’ Assurances en Cas de !) és 
et en Cas d’ Accidents. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de ces deux caisses. 
Année 1920. Paris, 1922. 84 pp. 

This report of the National Death and Accident Insurance Funds gives the deiails 
of the operations of the two funds for the year 1920. 

GERMANY.—{Statistisches Reichsamt.} Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten 111d 
Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr, 1921. Berlin, 1922. 4 vols. [Various paging.| 

Annual reports of the factory and mine-inspection services of the various Geran 
States for the year 1921. They contain statistics as to the number of establishmecnis 
and workers employed in them (male and female adult workers and juvenile work «rs), 
and cover such subjects-as enforcement of laws regulating the hours of labor, Sun«ay 
work, shop regulations, operation of works councils, home work, collective agree. 
ments, labor disputes, conciliation boards, industrial accidents, accident prevention, 
industrial hygiene, production, wages, housing of workers, and welfare institutions 
for workers. The reports dealing with the operation of works councils, production 
statistics, and the use made by German workers of their spare time are summarized 
on pages 7 to 10 of thia issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 

Great Brirain.—{India Office.}| Statistical abstract relating to British India from 19 1(- 
11 to 1919-20. London, 1922. vii, 268 pp. Cmd. 1778. 

Includes among other important. statistical matter relative te British India, data 
on education; cooperative societies; agriculture, forests, and land tenure; emigrx 
tion; wages (postal service and woolen industry); persons employed in cotton and 
jute mills, in factories, and other large industries; and factory inspection under the 
factory act. 
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Great Brreain.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Some studies in the laundry 
' trade. London, 1922. v, 57 pp. Report No. 22. Laundry series No. 1. 


Owing to the peculiar conditions affecting laundry work which differentiate it from 
ordinary factory work and make it difficult to standardize, this report is considered 
as a sociological study rather than a direct contribution toward solving such problems 
as the length of the workday and best working conditions. It was found that efficiency 
decreased toward the end of the day, and, although the data did not allow definite 
conclusions to be drawn, this reduction in efficiency tended to be greater during a 
i0-hour than during a 9-hour workday. Individual differences in adaptability, the 
condition of health, and the psychic state of the workers were found to have a decided 
influence upon output. Short rest pauses in the middle of each working period 
appeared to have a favorable effect upon efficiency. The atmospheric conditions 
compared unfavorably with many industries, but no evidence was produced to show 
that laundry work, when conducted under good conditions, is injurious to the health 
of the workers. 
jeees: A study of efficiency in fine linen weaving. London, 1922. 28 pp. Report 

No. 20. Textile series No. 5. 

This study of the effect of temperature and humidity on efficiency was made in 
two linen-weaving sheds in Ireland. It was found that while a variety of factors 
determine the variations of efficiency im this industry, variations of temperature 
have a definite effect when the humidity remains practically constant. An increase 
of temperature up to 73° F. was shown to result in increased productive efficiency, 
but beyond that point there was a decrease owing to the discomfort and fatigue of 
the weavers. Variation in illumination was also shown to affect production, the use 
of artifietal ght in the places under investigation resulting in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the efficiency of the workers. 

—— Ministry of Health. Persons in receipt of poor-law relief (England and Wales). 
London, 1922. 7O pp. 172. 

A statement of the number of recipients of poor-law relief in England and Wales, 
January 1, 1922, made to the House of Commons, August 3, 1922. The total number 
of persons receiving such relief on January I, 1922, was 1,493,066, an increase of 
829,399 over the number thus provided for on January 1, 1921. The large increase 
for the period shown is attributed largely to the prevailing unemployment, 744,797 
men, women, and children out of the 1,493,066 receiving such relief in their homes 
for this reason, the other 748,269 cases being due to physical or mental illness, ill 

health of dependents, widowhood and orphanhood, etc. 

— —— Unhealthy areas eommitiee. Interimreport. London, 1920. 10 pp. Second 

and final report. London, 1921. 24 pp. 

soth reports emphasize the fact that slum areas have grown up under conditions 
existing through long periods, and can not be satisfactorily dealt with by any one 
panacea. Clearance and reconstruction on a large scale are impracticable until the 
housing shortage has been relieved. Meanwhile, plans can be prepared for compre- 
hensive action as soon as economic conditions permit, and alleviative measures can 
be adopted. 

Pending reconstruction, unhealthy areas might be materially improved if they 
were purchased by local authorities on terms equitable to present owners, but not 
prohibitive in cost, and the houses thereon altered, repaired, and managed on the 
Octavia Hill system. Where dense overcrowding exists, as in the London area, the 
formation of garden cities in the neighborhood should be encouraged and the further 
demolition of houses to make way for new factories checked. 


—— Ministry of Pensions. Annual report, from April 1, 1921, to March $1, 1922. 
London, 1928. 48 pp. 18. 
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Great Brrrain.—Regisiry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending De. 
81, 1920. Part C. Trade-unions. London, 1922. 57 pp. 


Covers membership, income, expenditure, funds, federations, employers’ assocj,, 
tions, etc. 


— —— Statistical summary showing the operations of registered trade-wnions for }}, aie 
years 1912-1921. London, 1922. 3 pp. frol 


Figures from this summary are given on pages 143 and 144 of this issue of th. un! 
MonTaiy LAsor REvIEw. me 
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Inp1a.—Department of Mines. Report for year ending December $1, 1921. Calevtia aw: 
1922. 100 pp. No 
The total output of coal in the various Provinces of British India during 192) ya 


18,358,934 tons as compared with 17,082,711 tons in 1920, an increase of about 7} pe ! 
cent. The output per person employed below ground in 1921 was 168 tons, aboye lal 
and below ground, 96 tons, as compared with 179 tons and 110 tons, respectively, {q, are 
1916-1920. em 
The total number of persons employed during 1921 in and about mines regulated the 
by the Indian Mines Act was 249,663, an increase of 15,464, or 6.6 percent over the 
number employed during the preceding year. Of these persons 149,299 were under. 
ground workers, 100,364 surface workers. Classified as to sex and age 149,166 wer 
men, 91,949 women, and 8,548 were children under 12 years of age. Coal miners cop. yea 
stituted 190,647 of the total number employed in mines, an increase of 14,704 oye por 
the number of employees in coal mines during 1920. shi] 
During 1921 there occurred atall mines regulated under the act 232 fatal accidents 
resulting in the loss of 293 lives. These data represent an increase of 55 fatal acci. 
dents and 68 deaths over similar statistics for 1920. Of the total number of deaths s 
257 occurred in coal mines. The health of the mining community was generally ¢ood, on 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE.—International yearbook of agricultural Sw 


legislation, 1921. (Textin French, analytical introduction and index in English. 
Rome, 1922. lai, 1380 pp. T 


Included are sections dealing with agricultural cooperation, insurance, and credit: 80: 
rural property and land settlement; and recent legislation regulating the relations law 
between capital and labor in agriculture in various countries, as follows: (1) larm is t 


leases; (2) labor contracts; (3) protection of workers; (4) rural dwellings; (5) emigration T 
and immigration. ove 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Problems and methods of vocational guidance, | Dr. wor 
eet ge Claparede. Geneva, 1922. 77 pp. Studies and reports, series J (Educo- wor 
tion), No.1. ~ 


This is, as its name implies, a general survey of the problems peculiar to vocational 


guidance. Following an historical outline of the subject of vocational guidance and us 
a discussion of the two forms (vocational guidance and vocational selection) which P 
the subject necessarily takes, the author briefly describes the occupational and psy- ing 
chological tests which may be used as determining factors, their value and methods pe: 
of applying them. The study is concluded with a summarization of the steps which imy 
should be taken to place vocational guidance on a firm foundation. inal 
IrELAND.— Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Report on the cost of living, Ocioler, wor 
1922. Dublin [1922]. 4 pp. mec 
The prices contained in this report are given on page 47 of this issue of the RE 
7 Montaty LAasor Review. 
hy New Zeatanp.—Deparitment of Labor. Report for [ fiscal year ended March $1), 1921. 
on ‘Wellington, 1921. 28 pp. g 
The report states that the number of factories registered under the act during 192-21 in é 
was 13,661 employing 96,603 persons. In 1919-20 there were 13,490 registered fac. the 
tories employing 85,591 persons. The large increase in the number employed 10 ri 


1920-21 is explained by the fact that when the registration was made for the earlier 
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period the New Zealand soldiers had notreturned home. ‘Total accidents in factories 
during the year numbered 1,575, of which 91 were serious and 11 fatal. Two thousand 
<ix hundred and thirty-five employment permits were issued to minors under 16 years 
of age, 1,267 to boys, 1,368 to girls. Under the provisions of the shops and offices amend- 
ing act of 1920 the maximum weekly number of hours in shops and offices was reduced 
irom 52 to 48. There were 102 industrial disputes during the year, 59 of which were 
unimportant. Under the industrial conciliation and arbitration act 31 industrial agree- 
ments were filed, 250 recommendations were made by arbitration councils, and 220 
awards by the court of arbitration. 

Norway.—Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger fra Arbeidsrddet og Fabrikktilsynet for 1921. 

Christiania |1922|. 189 pp. Illustrated. 

Annual report on the factory inspection service and the activities of the advisory 
labor council of Norway for the year 1921. Among the subjects covered by the report 
are accident prevention, occupational diseases, ‘sanitary conditions, hours of work, 
employment of children, young persons, and women. It contains annual reports of 
the district inspectors and the special inspectors and a résumé in French. 


— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sykeforsikringen for dret 1921. Christiania, 1922. 85 
pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, vii, 61. 

Report by the State Insurance Institute of Norway on sickness insurance for the 
vear 1921. The institute supervises the administration of the sick funds. The re- 
port contains information on compulsory insurance, insurance premiums, member- 
ship of funds, expenditure of the funds, etc. 

—— (CHRISTIANIA).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk aarbok, 1922 (og 1921). Chris- 

tianta, 1922. xvi, 220 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city_of Christiania, 1921 and 1922. Contains statistics 
on housing conditions, employment, prices, wages, working conditions, etc. 
SwepeN.—Socialstyrelsen. Undersdkning rérande dttatimmarslagens ekonomiska och 

sociala verkningar. Stockholm, 1922. 80, 96* pp. 

This report by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) on the economic and 
social effects of the 8-hour day in Sweden states that in view of the short time the 
jaw has been in force and the exceptional conditions under which it has operated it 
is too soon to form an opinion which would stand a general critical test. 

The report deals with the 8-hour law and seasonal occupations; the 8-hour law and 
overtime work; changes in the number of workers; changes in the organization of the 
work and mechanical aids; the effect on production costs and on the intensity of 
work of shortening the working day, and the social effects of the shortened working 
period. 

Union or Sourn Arrica.— Mining Industry Board. Report. Cape Town, (922. 
58 pp. U.G. 39-22. 

Report of a board appointed April 15, 1922, following the strike on the Rand, to 
inquire thoroughly into conditions surrounding the coal and the gold mining in- 
dustry of the Union and to make recommendations concerning them. Questions of 
importance to the peace and the efficiency of the industries covered by the report 
include the color bar and status quo agreement; ratio of native (negroes) to white 
workers; wages (native and white); restoration of managerial control; methods of 
meeting the demand for native labor: and conciliation boards (see MonrHiy LABor 
{EVIEW, February, 1923, pp. 256 to 258). 

— Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of production. Pretoria, 1922. vii, 78 
pp. . G. No. 40-1922. 

Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mining and quarrying) 
in the Union for the year 1920-21. Includes the number and classification of factories, 
the number of Europeans and of non-Europeans employed in each class of industry, 
and salaries and wages paid to persons of both white and native races. 
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Unofficial. 


Aucock, G. W. Fifty years of railway trade unionism. London, Cooperative Printing 
Society, Ltd., 1922. xvi, 681 pp. 

This volume records the growth of railway unionism in Great Britain from a}joy; 
1865, when the first active efforts toward organization commenced, through the period 
of the war, and down to 1921. It describes in the intimate detail which the author's 
long association with the railway organization makes possible, the personalities and 
events of interest and importance in the career of the English industrial union know) 
as the National Union of Railwaymen. 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WorKERS OF AMERICA. Doewmentary history, 1920-1929. 
445, lexiti pp. Iliwstrated. 

This history contains the report of the general executive board for the 2-year period, 
the proceedings of the fifth biennial convention of the organization, held in (hicago 
in May, 1922, and the proposed new constitution of the Amalgamated, together with 
statistical charts and tables presenting data on strikes, lockouts, injunctions, avree- 


ments, and decisions of the impartial arbitration machinery in the various markets, 

The report of the executive board includes a detailed account of the progress o/ the 
organization in the larger clothing markets and in the smaller cities where meu's 
clothing is made. There are details of strikes, agreements, and organization. his 
report together with the previous ones issued by the organization since its ince)tion 


furnishes one of the most complete histories available of any labor organization 


Giegon, A., AND Maneoup, F. Neue Indexziffern (Schweizerischer Minimal- hy nih- 
rungsindex). Bern, 1921. 39 pp. 


In the above brochure A. Gigon, a physician specializing in nutrition, and F. 
Mangold, a well-known economist, have made an attempt to show by means o/ a new 
system of index numbers the minimum cost of existence in Switzerland for adult men, 
adult women, infants, children 2 to 7 years of age, and 8 to 15 years of age, and [ora 


standard family. In computing their sets of index numbers the authors consid cred 
(1) the weekly menus most frequently used by the Swiss population and (2) the miui- 
mum quantity of food required for physiologically rational nutrition of the individual 
members of the population, according to sex and age. The foodstuffs selected were 
those most frequently in use and which, owing to their quality and to their relative 
cheapness, were best suited for comparison. The nutritive value and the content 
of calories of these foodstufis were obtained by direct analysis. The prices use: were 
those currently charged by cooperative stores affiliated to the Federation oi Swiss 
Consumers’ Societies. In addition to an average national index, an index for two 
cities, Zurich and Basel, was also computed. The national index numbers cover the 
period 1914-1920, the city index numbers the two years 1919 and 1920. Compared 
with the index numbers published by the Federation of Swiss Consumers’ Societies the 
new index numbers show considerable divergencies. Up to 1919 the former are |ower 
than the latter while in 1920 this position is reversed. 
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